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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
Southern Nigeria With Plate A. Field 
BRONZE CASTINGS FOUND AT IGBO, SOUTHERN NIGERIA. By J. O. Field, Assistant District 
Officer, Onitsha Province, Southern Nigeria. Illustrated, 
f Ts ronde ові decribed. in his noto wero fon ıd at Igbo, Awka Division, Southern 
Nigeria. ‘They were originally unearthed by a man who was digging a well and only came to 
amy notice some six months after they had been discovered. By that time the well had been filled 
in, and the collection partially dispersed, Consequently, the details of tho actual discovery could, 
only be pieced together afterwards. 
‘Tho castings appear to have been discovered at a depth of about eight feet їп а deep, deposit of 
Benin Barid, ‘The compound, within the walls of which they were found, must have been in existence 
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for at least twenty years. The area has been the 
site of human habitation for no less than four 
generations, and possibly longer. ‘The castings are 
said to have been discovered in a heap, and there 
isnoevidencothat they were associated with human 
remains, They appear, from all that can be gath- 
ered, to have beon informally buried in the ground, 

The technique employed in their manufacture 
seems to have been tho cire perdue process, though 
possibly, rubber latex was used instead of wax. 
‘Whatever the process, the degree of skill is ro- 
markably high and an examination of the finished 
product reveals little evidence of retouching. Most 
‘of tho objeots are covered with a rich green patina, 
but the details of the decoration are still clearly 
discernible. 

‘The ur, or brasier (Plate A.1), which has a height 
o£ 10} inchés and a diameter across the top of 
8 inches, is tho finest pieco in the whole collection, 
and is best described by reference to the illus- 
tration. It consists of a shallow bowl with a 
broad lip, set on a wide hollow stand in which 
here aro a number of slots. t is decorated 
with a series of ‘rosettes interspaced. at, in. 
tervals with beetles and grasshoppers. Tho 
‘rosettes,’ although appearing to consist of a 
number of strands of wire, seem, nevertheless, to 
bo part of the original casting and do not appear 
to have been subsequently affixed. At the top 
and at the base is a band of hatched triangles, 
and in the middle a broad band with a compli- 
cated design of reotilineal figures and circles. 
Both the edge of tho lip and the base are decorated 
with a. twisted-cord design. 

‘Tho bowls fall into two classes : round bowls, of 
which three have been discovered, and crescent. 
‘shaped bowls, of which there are six. ‘The round 
bowls, the largest of which has a diamoter of 
16] inches and a depth of 7j inches, are character 
ized by having on one side а small semi-circular 
handle flanked on either side by à singlo twisted, 
conical knob, and on the other side, a number of 
similar small knobs in a row. ‘The decoration on 
the largest bowl consists of a series of bands of 
dots and concentric circles. A middle-sized bol, 
which is rather badly damaged, is decorated with 
‘ complicated pattern of twisted lines, a smaller 
‘one (Fig. 8) is decorated with bands of small loops, 
set horizontally and vertically. АП three show 
signs of patching. 

‘The crescent-shaped bowls (Plate A.2 and Fig.11), 
ranging in size from 7} to 5 inches long, show a 
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similar arrangement of a handle on one side and 
a row of knobs on the other, but here the handles 
эге flanked by three knobs on either side, In a 
few of these bowls, both the knobs and the handles 
have small eyelets from which, possibly, were sus- 
pended small, hollow, bell-shaped objects; a num- 
ber of such objects has been found, These bowls 
are further characterized by a constriction on 
either side of the rim, as if the opposite sides had 
been pinched together. All these bowls aro deco- 
rated with bands of dots and circles. 

‘There is one little pear-shaped bowl, 3] inches 
long, which has the characteristic handle, The 
pointed end is constricted into & lip and was 
evidently meant for pouring. It, too, shows very 
similar decoration. 

Two soabbards were found, one very badly 
damaged, and the other, although in two pieces, 
in a fair stato of preservation. ‘The hilts of 
neither have so far been found. The one which ix 
best. preserved is (Fig. 12) some 18 inches long, 
curving sharply towards the bottom, and ending 
in a loop. ‘The main part of tho scabbard is 
decorated. with threo bands of twisted binding, 
the strands set fairly wide apart. Below the 
bottom band the scabbard widens into a number 
of small, wing.like flanges, and superimposed 
along the back of these is a lizard, the body of 
which curves sharply round to form the loop at 
the end. The head of the lizard is held in the 
jaws of a snake, the body of which extends along 
‘the back of the scabbard and through a flange 
at the top, where it bends sharply over and ends 
in another snake's head which is consuming a 
frog. Just beneath the flange at the top are a. 
number of small metal loops, with a fragment of 
thread adhering to one, while below these is a 
larger loop, presumably to allow a cord to be 
passed through for the purpose of attaching the 
‘weapon to the person. The remnants of iron 
blades are to be seen inside both scabbards. 

A hilt, which does not appear to belong to 
either dagger, has also been found. The grip of 
this hilt is decorated with holes and raised métal 
rings, placed alternately. Between some of the 
rings blue, yellow and amber beads have been 
threaded and clearly the grip was originally 
beaded all over. ‘The pommel is a conical spiral, 
with what appear to be grasshoppers at intervals, 
and ending at the top with a little mouse. A 
fragment of what seems to be another hilt, made 
of twisted wire, was also discovered. 
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Among the finds were two snail shells which are 
somewhat dissimilar. The smaller (Big. 7) 
rotates in an anti-clockwise direction, and is 
decorated with o number of-ornamental bands. 
It is surmounted by a rather poor representation 
of a leopard. ‘The large shell (Fig. 9) rotates 
clockwise and shows considerable signs of wear, 
the decoration being in considerably less relief 
than on any other object. It is decorated all 
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over with patterns of hatchings, dots, triangles, 
and wavy lines, with several flies superimposed at 
random. At the point of the shell are the heads 
of four snakes, each issuing from a ring, and each 
holding a frog in its mouth. 

‘There is one human head (Fig. 13) displaying 
typically negroid features. The face is heavil 
cicatrized with markings not unlike the ichi- 
markings still to be seen on the face of many Ibo 
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жеп (of, Talbot, ‘ People’ of Southern Ni 
Vol. III, Figs, 167-9, opp. p. 7749. ‘The cidatri- 
zation. on the casting, howovery extends lower 
down the cheek than is common /nowadays, while 
oder ichicmarkig invariably tovers the whole 
forehead id far as the eyelids and. the' bridge of 
ihe hose. In the casting tho ,eyelids and o 
considerable portion of the forehead above are 
loft. unmarked, Moreover, ichi-mnarking is éon- 
fined to males, while the elaborate head-dress on. 
the ‘casting suggests that it Was intended to 
represent a female. 

‘Theto ard also two. highly conventionalized 
tains’ pads (Plate A.4) with highly ornate twisted 
horis curving round and back and terminating 
{in ‘mall discs set at right-angles to the horns. 
‘These heads’ are decorated with an intricate 
"system of lines and dots and what appear to be, 
fles. One has attached to it on the underside a. 
'&nall fragment ofa wire spring. An elephant's 
ind, very ornate (Plate A.3), and two eggs joined 
together with: a crescent-shaped band decorated 
with. fies, and having a bird resting between 
‘them, may also be included in this group. ‘The 
Wioup is characterized by the objects having at 
the’ back a fixed, broad ring, with. below it, an 
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aperture surrounded by. raised metal’ loops. 
From traces of wire and, in the case of the eggs, 
two beads, there is little doubt that from these 
loops were originally suspended a number of 
ornaments, possibly the little bell-shaped articles 
mentioned above. These castings are all about, 
3 inches in size, and it seems probable that they 
‘were used as pendants. 

There are three spiral objects, each about 
6 inches in length and 4 inches in diameter, the 
purpose of which I have. been unable to ascertain 
and cannot conjecture. The first (Plate А.5) con- 
sists of three coils at either end of which is a. 
snake, holding an egg-shaped object in its: mouth, 
and coiled upon itself to form & slight flange. 
‘The three thick сойз are decorated with 
transverse bands of five rows of small raised 
loops, and betwwoon each band is a small round 
aperture. 

‘The second spiral (Plate A.6) is more ornate, 
consisting of two snakes twisted together, each 
termination of the coil ending in two snakes’ 
heads, The coils are decorated with a number 
of small facos, with the facial markings and 
elaborate coiffure noted in the case of the single 
head above. In addition, there.are a number of 
fies and small balls, the latter in groups of three, 
‘At either end, just behind the heads of the 
‘snakes, is a birdlike animal holding a grasshopper 
in its beak. \ 

‘Tho third spiral has ri snakes; but copsikté ОЁ 
fan open oriss-cross pattern with а аша ковей. 
at ench intersection of the bande of metal ; Each 
end of the spiral ends in a flàt disc on which are 
three birds, radiating from the centre of the, disó 
with their beaks overlapping the edge. 

Similar to these objects, but not spiral, is a 
fourth objeot (Fig. 14), at each end of which are 
à number of large raised loops alternately inter- 
spaced with a conventionalized bird. "The whole 
object is covered with clusters of little: raised 
balls and many small eyelets for the purpose of 
threading beads. A number of blue, amber, and, 
yellow bends are still attached. 

‘Another peculiar object (Big. 16) is a massive 
casting, elaborately ornamented with eyelets, 
Joops, and whoris, and which was also extensively 
ornamented with coloured beads. Near the top 
is a series of rings from which emerge small 
snakes’ heads. Above this is a wheel-like flange 
with a great number of triangular spokes, arid. on. 
top of this, a wide metal ring. ; At the basê is & 
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remnant’ of what appears to have been ‘an iron 
lade, 

A hollow ring, about. 0] inches in diameter, 
outside measurement, is decorated with a trian- 
gtlnted design, the corners of each triangle being 
marked with a raised dot. The insides of the 
triangles are enhanced with rows of small dots. 
‘The, base and the inner aspect are undecorated, 
‘though a number of small concentric circles of 
varying size, and in relief, are to be seen on the 
whole surface, apparently placed haphazardly. 
То the base are four small rectangular apertures. 
Thé object was possibly ised as a pot stand 

A small, flat, circular ornament, probably a 
pendant, has the characteristio snake with a 
head at both ends, each having an egg in its 
mouth. “There are two such snakes intertwined, 
‘anda grasshopper, in the centre. 

А Jong chain is composed of 18 links varying 
froni about 2j to 3 inches in length. Each link 
de made in two parts, "The actual link is formed 
by bending over the ends of a short piece of wire 
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to form a loop at either end with a straight piece 
in the middle, In some links the ends have been 
first flattened and then beaten round the straight 
pieco, Around the straight central wires are 
wound metal spirals, These aro loose and can 
be moved independently of the link itself. 

Another class of objects, three in number, 
consists of a single coiled snake with the head 
extended and holding an egg in its mouth. In the 
centre of the spiral is a thin wire, ending in a 
twisted knob. When first examined, one of these 
objects had within the spiral formed by the snake 
aà small piece of wood, through whith the central 
wire passed. This suggests that the ‘object had 
at one time a handle and was possibly a kind of 
mace. I am uncertain whether these objects 
were cast or wrought. 

Three manillas, of “heavy bronze and. oma. 
mented with incised concentric circles and rows 
of punch-marks, were also found. ‘Two of these 
(Big, 10) are -twisted into the figure-of-eight- 
Shaped “Aro knot, an object which was, 
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according to Basden; “held in great honour by 
“the heads of the Aro Chuku people” (Basden, 
“Niger Ibos,’ p. 263). A similar design of circles 
‘and dots is also employed on a number of thin wire 
bangles, while other bangles are fashioned with 
small, loops, set in. pairs opposite each other. 
From their general aspect, and the fact that the 
decoration on the manillas and bangles is incised, 
it is possible that theso aro a different industry 
from theres, single iron spear-head was also 
found. *# ` 

Tt is impossible at the moment to determine 
tho origin ‘of this metal work, Although tho 
Awka people ате порт to have dono a. little 
metal casting, t is práctically certain they never. 
reached the degree of skill required to fashion 
any of the objecta here described, and although 
the area in which they were found is on the fringe. 
of Bini influence, it is also improbable that the 
work was done by Benin craftsmen. The Igbo 
people are not themselves metal workers, and as 
far^as is known they never have been. The 
présence of the ‘Aro knot’ proves, T think, no 
‘more than an association with the Aros, Tt is 
extremely unlikely that the work is of Aro 
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Chuku origin, since these people, too, have no 
reputation as metal workers, As far as can be 
ascertained, this art is unlike any other to be 
found in Nigeria, and beyond the fact that it 
appears to be of African origin, as is evidenced 
by the features of the human faces, very little 
can, at this stage, be said about it. 

‘The age of this metal work is also obscure. 
Nothing comparable to it is to be seen in the sur- 
rounding area to-day and the people of the 
neighbourhood have no recollection of having 
seen such objects in use, Whatever its actual 
age, however, it is improbable that it has lain 
buried for more than a century at the most. The 
presence of tho ‘Aro knot” proves some contact 
with the Aro people, but the earliest tradition of 
the presence of Aros in this region dates back to 
the Aro invasion and settlement of Ajalli, about: 
twenty miles away, in the middle of last century. 
‘The fact that a fragment of cloth was associated 
with the finds, and that small pieces of thread 
are still affixed to some of the objects which are 
decorated with beads, also make it probable that 
these castings have not lain jn the earth for any 
inordinate length of timo. 








THE TYPES AND CHRONOLOGY OF WEST EUROPEAN ‘BEAKERS’. By Dr. P, Bosch-Gimpera. 


Recent esearch has shown that ihe 
* beaker ”-pottory of Spain, evolved from 
incised pottery of the cave-oulture in the southern 


2 disiriols of, the Peninsula (probably in the lower 


Guadalgiivir valley—El-Acebuchal in the Al- 
cores, neat Carmona) had a long period of develop- 
ment. ` This can be divided into three phases, 
‘corresponding to threo difforent styles, 

‘The First Style, i. tho classical style ав доу 
through the best ‘vases of El-Acobuchal (in the 
collection of the Hispanic Society of America. in. 
‘New York) spread to Lower Andalusia and to the 
‘Tagus (Tajo) valley, in whose lower part most of 
‘the vases of Palmella in. Portugal, and in its 
upper districts, the graves of Ciempozuelos and. 
other finds in the provinces of Madrid and 
Toledo, represent the same style as the Andalusian 
at Bl-Ascbuchal. Further east, the Firat Style 
extends sporadically into Catalonia (Cartanyà 
Cave), und appears in Valencia in distriots where. 
cave-ctilture was still in existence, 

Of special interest. is the stratigraphy of the 
Somaén cave in Eastern Castile (Soria province, 
in tho Jalón valley) on the natural pass through 
‘the Iberian mountains to Aragon, Catalonia, and 


Valencia. Here the First Style appears in the 
lower stratum; the Second Style, evolved. from. 
Style I, with less pure rendering of its patterns, 
is dominant in the middle stratum; and in the 
upper stratum appears .undecorated pottery, 
associated with a flnt-celt of bronze. 

On the ovidence of Somaén II, it is possible to 
discriminate vases and fragments belonging to 
the Second Style, not only in the Madrid-Toledo 
group, but also in El-Acebuchal itself and in 
the Palmella group; since there, too, some of the 
pottery shows a degeneration of ° beaker ’ forms 
and decoration, which may be a third style, for 
it appears also on the outskirts of the distribution 
of this pottery, 

Beakers only reached the Almeria culture at 
the end of the Second Style, being then normally, 
associated with tomb-furniture belonging, to the 
advanced Los Millares culture, in the form of 
a Third Style. On somo Almerian sitesin the pro- 
vinces of Castellon and Valencia, this Third Style 
includes vessels with cord-impressions. A parallel 
evolution of beakers is to be observed in West 
Mediterranean groups, where the introduction of 
‘beakers seems contemporary with their penetra- 
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tion into Almerian culture; whence thoy probably 
spread as far as Sardinia and Sicily, continuing 
during the timo of the Third Style of beakers, 

It can now be asserted as evident: that Los 
Millares beakers belong to a later period than the 
classical pottery of Ciempozuelos and the First 

. Style at Palmella. "Thó relations of Los Millares 
with the Inte evolution of megalithic civilization 
at Alcalar in Portugal establish firmly the latter's 
chronological place at the end of this evolution, 
after the culmination of Palmella culture; its 
earlier position being confirmed by the sequence 
of beaker-styles in the cave-stratigraphy of 
Somaén. No doubt, moreover, can arise about. 
the later sequence of the pre-Argar and El-Argar 
cultures of the Bronze Age. Although in Alealar 
culture there are по beakers, it is evident that— 
its contemporaneity with advanced Los Millares 
being proved—such Portuguese culture belongs 
to the time of the Third Style of beakers. 

"The spread of beakers in tho north-east leads 
on to their adoption in the Pyrenean culture of 
Catalonia and south-eastern France, Thero 
Pyrenean shepherds infiltrated among the cavo- 
cultured population, which partly remained un- 
touched, but partly mixed with the newcomers. 
"The beginning of the beakers’ extension to the 
north coincides with Pyrenean Ia : the beakers 
with the richest decoration, in the Second Style 
leg., vasos of the Cartanyà cave and Somaén II; 
passage-gravos of Boun-Marcou and Laure in 
dep. Audo). In Pyrenean culture, beaker pottery 
remains acclimatized, and all subsequent south 
Catalonian types are found there too. In 
Pyrenean IIb (Grotte Nicolas in dep. Gard) 
decorations belonging to the end of the Second 
Style are identical with finds from the upper 
stratum of the Forat del Pany Cave in the cavo- 
culturo area of South Catalonia; wliere beakers 
appear with Cardium pottery of Montserrat type, 
also representing a cave-culture pottery parallel 
to older types of beaker. The Third Style of 
beakers, in Pyrenean III, has cord.decoration 
(Cranvos, Castellet, Halliade, in France; and the 
Barran grave and Solanells cave in Catalonia. 
Inthe stratigraphy of Grotte de Bize (Aude) cord- 
decorated beakers appear on the surface-level, 
with cave-culture pottery, which may indicate 
the persistence of pave-culture during the First 
and Second Style of beakers. 

‘Through such facts a sure basis is obtained for 
‘the relative -chronology. of beaker-evolution in 
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very distant regions. From the French Pyrenean 
culture, beakers of Style LI with cord-decoration 
reached the Basque-Pyrenean -megaliths (Pago- 
bakoitza) on the one hand, and on the other the 
megaliths of Brittany and of the Channel Islands. 
Jn connexion with these extensions may be con- 
sidered beaker-pottery of the same style in 
Treland (Moytirra) and Spanish Galicia (Puentes 
do Garcia Rodriguez). Such beakers are on the 
route of Atlantic intercourse, from the. western 
Iberian Peninsula to Brittany, Ireland, and 
Scotland, where there are other signs of such 
southern relations; vase forms of Alcalar-Los 
Millares types in Scottish megaliths, Portuguese 
types of arrowhead with concave base in Ireland 
and Scotland. The association of Style IIT beakers 
in Breton megalithio graves with advanced tanged. 
and barbed arrow-heads (frequent in South French 
Pyrenean graves, where the same style of beaker 
appears) means that at this time Brittany was 
strongly influenced by Pyrenean culture III. 

Such a chronological scheme, based on typolo- 
gical evolution of beakers, and on stratigraphical 
confirmation of its sequence, could be reinforced 
by a general consideration of grave-furniture, in 
the megalithic culture of Portugal, and’ of 
Almerian and Pyrenean culture; especially 
through the evolution of arrow-heads of Almeri 
type, adopted by Pyrenean oulture and trans- 
mitted by it later to more northern territories, 
the culture of Brittany, on the one hand, and on 
the other the Seine-Marne-Oise and the British 
‘Windmill-hill and ‘Long-barrow cultures. "The 
introduction of beakers into Britain, indepen- 
dently of the adoption of southern megalithic 
elements and arrow-head types, and along another 
route, and during the development of the Third 
Style of beakers (= British * B-beakers") con- 
firms the same chronological scheme, 

On the Rhine, also, beakers belong to different 
styles, which can be compared with Pyrenean, 
and reduced to the same scheme of evolution, 
when they do not represent an ulterior develop- 
ment, after the beaker had ceased to exist in 
‘France or in Spain, Early beakers on the Rhine 
seem to be of Spanish Second Style ; in its final 
stage they also reached the nordicmogalithio 
culture; Kirke Helsinge in Zealand belongs to 
the furniture of a passage-grave. ‘The Spanish 
Third Style on the Rhine is influenced by the 
corded pottery of Jutland, Einzelgraber, and of 
Saxony and ‘Thuringia, which spread ‘also to 
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Hollsnd ftom the Emsländische Becherkultur in 
N.W. Germany. From such German cultures 
with orded pottery this decoration may have 
bien. ncelimatized- within the circle of: beaker 
pottery on the Rhine, originating the mixed typo 
of Glockenzonenbecker, and extending corded 
decoration to tho French groups of the Third 
s ie ud fac Spain relativos, Through the 
ions of the Rhine cultures with the Hinzeln- 
© igre of Jutland, types of beakers related to these 
" Dhird Style types reached the nordic area. Beakers 
11/7. T/from Gross-Bornholt in Holstein, from a passage- 
105 7... give at Ketbjerg im Denmark, and from a 
$ oe Pladegrab at Fuglsbolle in Langeland, ‘belong 
probably not to the period of the construction of 
‘the passige-graves, but to their, secondary 
utilization. 70 
© On the Rhine, 'beaker-pottery- offers a.grent 
д" variety of development, which is divergent dom. 
south-west European evolution. By the side of 
Glockenzonenbecker and of beakers: of ‘pure. ovci- 
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dental type, there are others witi metopo. pat- 
terns as in Thuringia, which dan, nevertheless, be 
included in the period of the Spanish Third Style. 
But afterwards, more or less contemporary with 
tho Adlerberg culture, transitional to the Bronze 
‘Age, there are degenerate types, the Herdesheim 
‘vase, othors with so-called Randwillsten, and again 
others with strongly transformed profile, like the 
beaker of Kevelaer, which may be related to the 
‘Dutch-British evolution, and represent a new 
Fourth Style of beaker-pottery. 

In Holland, beakers were known during the 
Third Style, being represented here by very. pure 
forms (Odoorn, De Боле) together with Glocken- 
zonenbecker ; and then beakers were introduced 
from the Dutch coast into Britain (-' B-beaker " 
invasion) The evolution of the Rhenish Fourth 
‘Style has its parallels in Holland, too, and arrives 
in Britain with the second (‘A-beaker’) invasion, 
With such peculiar evolution, representing a style 
which did not exist in the land of origin of this 
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Pyrenean Quitu 11b, 
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pottery, can be connected some finds in the nordic 
area, e.g., the beakor from. the passage-gravo at 
Bigum in Jutland; they appear, too, in secondary. 
grave-furnitures which may be contemporary 
Ky with a very late stage of nordio evolution, pro- 
è ‘cooding to Inter cists which are contemporary 
i with the Pyle hoard, and equivalent to Aunjetié. 
Continental beakers of the Fourth Style mark 
the end’ of this evolution, and the decay of 
beaker culture, In Britain, on the contrary, 
‘they. are representative of a very flourishing 
culture which extends to Scotland and to north 
Ireland, and survives for à long time during the 
<; older. Bronza Age ;/ some of the most evolved 
г ‘and later types might form a Fifth Style, peculiar 
$ “to this region. 
|, ii the Middlé Bronze Age of Britain, as beaker 
pottery has completely disappeared, the intro- 
duction of blue beads in.the,grave-furnitures 
-brings anew. relation. with: southern lands, since 
is ; they are found also in the late Spanish El-Argar 
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culture (Fuente Alamo) and in the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Relations were nover interrupted. 
between the Galician and Portuguese coasts and 
Ireland, especially in the period of the Irish lumule, 
contemporary with pre-Argar culture in Spain. 
Although advanced beaker-styles are to be 
dated in relation with late periods of the Eastern 
Mediterranean cultures, the variety of styles 
which can be detected, and their relations with 
very different stages of European pre-history 
during the later Stone Ago and the Bronze Age, 
show that the whole beaker-sequence covers a. 
long interval of time. ‘The absolute chronology 
must be obtained on the one hand through rela- 
tions-of the Nordic and Danubian cultures with 
the Aigean; on the other hand, the date of the 
ater stages of thé Spanish beakers (Style 11 and 
Style IIL) depends on the date which can be 
obtained for the Sicilian and Serdinian-inds. In 
апу саве, however low the dates for such crucial 
cultures may be supposed to be, it is impossible 
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to reach the excessively recent dates of Aberg 
and others. It is hardly possible to put the 
Villafratiand Anghelu-Ruju beakers after 20003.0., 
and therefore the Spanish Styles I-III and the 
great extension of beakers in Central Europe 
must also fall before that date. Only Styles IV-V, 
that is to say, the survival in cultures transitional 


to tho advanced Bronze Age, can be dated after 


2000 3.0. 

Even if the climax (Hoth-stufe) of Aunjeti’ 
falls after 1800 2.0., and immediately before the 
Myoonman Shaft-graves (which may be contem- 
porary with tho Nordic Bronze Age II), the 
beginning of EI-Argar, being parallel to Aunjetié— 
although the advanced stage of Fuente-Alamo 
covers the Shaft-grave period—the great expan- 
sion of Spanish types remains much earlier, and 
is separated from. Aunjetió by the intermediate: 
period of pre-Aunjetió, Adlerberg, and pre-Argar 
cultures, in which flourished the beaker-culture 
of Britain (Style IV). 








Binuiognarny. 

“Tho classification of the Spanish Beaker Styloa on tho 
bai of stratigraphy of tho Cavo of Somaén and a revision 
of general faative chronology of Spanish groups and 
spocinliy of Pyronoan culturo will bo published with ful 
"locumentation in the author's Rhind Lectures for 1030, 
‘ow in preparation. 

Ihe stretigraphy of Вода hus never been properly 
published. Tuo Marques de Cemwbo refered to it 
shortly in BY Alto Jalén (Madi, 1000), р. 28. Casio, 
la cular dal vaso campaniforme (Batcolona, 1028), 
р. ХХХ-ХХХШ illustrats the pottery, without 
reference “to the stratigraphy, about which I have & 
‘verbal oommuniostion from Br. Cabré who states that 
pl, XXX-XXXI of Castillo's book iode pottery 
of tho lower level und p XCKXII-XXXITI represent th 
second statui, Ste too Cabr, Acas y Memorias. 
‘Seriedad Eopaola da Antropologia, XIV, Madrid, 1034, 

foliciario 5-0. 

Castillo book i ill the most comprehensive collec: 
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tion of pictures of boakor:pottery for non-Spanish 
territories also. Specimens of styles are: Style 1: 
Pinto IX, 1, and X (Alors) : XXXVIIL 2-4, and 
XXXIX-XLI (Palmolla): XIII-XXT (Ciempozuolos). 
‘Style IT; VIL, 7 (Alora); XLV, 1-6 (Monge): 

Style ILI : VII, & (Alcores); XXXVIII, 1 (Palmela). 

‘Tho most important problems of beokor-clture havo 
bean disoussed in Bosch-Gimpora, article. Gloekenbeeker 
in Ebert, Reallexion dor Vorgoschichto; il, Relations 
préhistoriques entre TIrlande et l'Ouest de la. Péninsula 
Хвагіна (Prhintoiro, XT, 1033, р. 195 ft); Stampfuss, Ro 
Die jungnenliilen Кийшеп in Westdeutschland 
(Bono, 1920); Neumann, Q., Die Gliederung der Glocken- 
echerbuttur in. MiteldeutcMand. (Praest, Zo, 1920, 
p. 32 t) Norman, C. A The megalithic culture of 
Northern, Europe (Final Poraminnoafóroningen "Tidi 
XXXIX, 1, Hohinki, 1035) (Rhind Leoturee, 1932); 
lurk, The dual character of the Beaker Invasion (An- 
tiquity, V, 1931). 

‘On tho absoluto chronology of tho cultures in which 
beaker appear: Nonman, Le Foander, J. Es 
Der osakandinavieche Norden während der. Шене 
‘Metallsit uropas (Acta R. Soc. Human. Lit, Lund., 
XXI, Lund. 1930); K. Bittol, Einige Bemerkungen 
зн trojanischen Funden (Marburgor Studion, 1938, 
P. 8 ft); O. Unze, Zur Datioruhg dar frühen Bronzezeit 
riuelewropas (Marburger Studien, p. 343 ) The 
‘actual opinion of V. G. Childe, The Dawn of European. 
Civilisation (now edition London, 1990), p. 212-7 and 
chronological tables on p. 928 is approaching my own, 
ña ho admita that it ia “a gravo orror to troat all beaker 
Sas contemporary " and dates tho beakers of Loe 
Millares and tho expansion dvor south Franco and tho 
Rhine, and to Sicily, before 2000 P.o., although he 

on Palmelln and Ciompozuslos being moro or 
1а contomporary with Los Millares and Alentar, if 
ч fhe sequence of levels of 
Somadn (p. 204). The consequences of distinguiahlng. 
the ntylon of beakors ond theit exact position in relation 
‘with north. and centraLeuropean oulures «im not be 
discussed horo; but thoy may point o. more conwor 
tivo chronology for tho oldest periods of the nondio 
megalithio culturo than is obtained by Nordman and 
Childe, ox by Áberg (Bronzesoiticha und früheioenzeiliche 
Gleonologie, Stockholm, 1083), and by many German 
scholars (o2, Kühn, H., Zur Chronologia des Neolithikuma 
n Nordeurepo, IPEK, 1028, p. 116 f£). 









































ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : 


Special Meeting of the Institute at Oxford. 2 
узышты 

On 2 December a Special Meeting of tho 
Royal Anthropological Institute took placo at 
Oxford. Tt marks a now doparture in tho practice 
OL the Institute which givos grounds for tho greatest 
optimism as to the Institute's capacity to carry 
on its activities during tho war. Tho inconvenience 
‘of the blackout and restrictions on travelling had 
Jed tho Council to anticipate serous doctne in 
Attendance at meetings of. tho Institute and in the 
interest of members im the Institute's activities. 


[ 


PROCEEDINGS. 


Tt was suggested that less froquent but more com- 
prehensive meetings should bo hold at university 
centres outside London, "he Oxíord mieting was 
‘the first experiment of this kind, and was com- 
pletely successful. 
Zh meeting bogan at 12 noon and it was not till 
.30 pam. that members and their guests dispersed. 
Ol over Bits" membors and guests, x lange number 
had come over from Cambridge, London and other 
laces. Two papors in tho morning were followed 
lunch at Christ Church, and at the end of the 
afternoon the meeting adjourned for tea at the 
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Department of Social Anthropology, 
tation of the Institute's President, 
Radeliffe-Brown. The two sessions were held in 
‘the Department of Human Anatomy by invitation 
of Professor Le Gros Clark, and the arrangements 
were in the capable hands of Dr. M. Fortes. 

The papers at tho meeting, summaries of which 
appear below, were concerned with every aspoot of 
anthropology, except archwology and pre-history, 
and stimulated lively discussions 


Fossil Anthropoid Apes recently discovered in South 
"Africa. Drofemcr W: 9. Le Gros Clark, PRS, 
Canta of the new material were exhibited and 

i тайнеме to thelr 
mop ‘and recent 

Arthropods, und with tho eulest varctien of Min. 


Posture and the Position of the Pelvis. Professor 
Arthur B. Appleton, M.D, St. Thomass 
Hospital, London. 

"The form of tho back in greatly influenced by the 
position of the pelvis. Attention in directed to two 
reapeots in which the position of the polvis shows 
considerable individual differences, vir., inclination 
and "carri waa measured with 
of young adults 
{90 пао, 48 tamale); „s oamriagn ' тва тоат 
rom vertioal plane passing through the bad 
of the hos, Pe 

Diagrams show tho different forms of back 
charaoteristically assoointed with different combi- 
8 of pelvie inclination and carriage, An 
analysis of the differences shows that there are 
important sections of the bodysweight whioh 
undergo compensatory displacements and thereby 
maintain the centro of gravity over the feet. For- 
ward carriage, for example, tends to throw the 
body-weight forward; this tendeney is corrected 
by a compensatory sway back of the upper portion 
of tho back, 

Local alterations in weight may thereforo bo 
expected to influence posture, This in known to bo 
truo of pregnancy. They are to be expected from 
corpulenco or stntopygia. | The habitual carrying 
of loads on shoulders, tho habit of squatting with 
a rounded back, or the method of carrying a child 
in certain peoples, may likewise be expected to have 
а general effect on posture in considerable sections 
ofa population. Previously published experimental 
studies have shown that postural changes lead, 
in tho young, to alterations in the shapes of bones; 
in older subjects they influence ranges of movement. 

Attention is directed to the effect upon stature 
of variations in the position of the pelvis 

Anthropological investigations directed to asoer- 
‘taining postural effects of custom or physical habit 
seem to offer a profitable field for inquiry. They 
‘would also probably throw light on certain postural 
problems, such ав the causation of 'overcarriage " 
(forward carriage). 

Crafts of a Stone Age People in Central New 

G бите Miss Beatrico Blackwood, 

With 16-mm, film were recorded some crafts 
practised by the “ Kukukuku ' of the Upper Watut 
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River, Morobe District, New Guinea, This name 
is convenient in referring to the tribe as a whole, 
which occupies territory extending а considerable 
distance over the boundary line between the 
Mandated Territory and Papua, The people them- 
selves uso only names for local groups, which differ 
in dialect but resemblo one another closely in other 
respects, Three were visited: the Manki, the 
Nauti, and the Екш! 

For making a stone adzo-heacl a pisco of stone 
in Chosen from, 0, streambed, a hard blucgroy 
slate being especially favoured. It is roughly shape 
ty biom ireen a karar stana, ana Ralad by 
grinding. Sometimes only the cutting edge is 
ground. The making and haíting of an adzo and 
of a fighting-elub was shown on tho film. Ball- 

lubsheads are made from round stones, 
further shaped by hammering, and hatted with п 
stick fixed through a centre hole made by * pecking * 
with a stone reamer. 

‘Tho making of bark-cloth cloaks, whioh are won. 
by both sexes and all agos, was also shown. The 
inner bark of certain troos is boaten out with a stone 
boater and gathered into a string at the top. Tho 
cloak is worn suspended from a knot of hair left 
on the crown of an othorviso rather closely-shaven 
Bend, and gives good protection guint rain and 
cold, 

Exoept in the vicinity of gold-mining operations, 
the Kukukuku havo had very little contact with 
whito men, and they afford a valuable opportunity 
of studying a modern Stone Age people, 

The Problem of the Killing of the Divine King in 
7_ india. Dr. H, Meinhard, 

‘Tho Golden Bough adduces the testimony of two, 
authors, Barbosa (sixtoonth century) and Hamilton 
(eighteenth century), for an old South-Indian prao- 
tise of killing tho divine king. The Mümüngam 
festival, formerly celebrated every twelve yours 
nt Tirunāväyi in Malabar, had ns its chief feature 
an attempt on tho life of tho Samorin of Calicut, 
Sh presiding prince, in which tho attackers invariably 
perished. Hamilton declares tho action to bo a 
modification of an original ritual suicido of the king 
at tho end of a twelve years" term, and suggest 
that, the individual attackers aot in tho hope of 

ining thp king's crown. 
tis Becomes cloar, however, from othor accounta, 
tho attack was not a spontaneous action, but the 
expression of an old dispute between the Samorin 
and the Réja of Valluvanid about ‘the right io 
preside over the assembly, and was carried out by 
the champions of the lattor. It appears to have 
been nothing but a periodically repeated conventional 
settlement of this feud, and to have become the 
ending feature of the assembly only by the accident 
of history. The name of the assembly, Mamfingarn, 
is shared by a twelve-yeerly bathing festival at 
Kumbakonam, celebrated at the same time, in the 
month of Migha (January-February). Tho Sans. 
kritization of the name of tho Tirenáv&yi festival, 
Mahdmakha, ‘Great Sacrifice, is an mtiological 
etymology. The correct derivation of Mamingam 
is from Mahémagha, Great Māgha (or twelve- 
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yearly Magha, as distinguished from the annual 


MMos rterene бо on orga aiid of the 
Semorin is a distorted version of | Barbosa’s 
account of tho twelve-yearly recurrence of the ritual 
seliimmolation of the king of Quilacare, which is 
‘without any historical evidence, 
Modern Marriage in Buganda. Dr, L. P. Mair. 
ф Тю Вода are now, as e tribo, nominally 
Christian, and are accordingly logically per- 
ней to márry only as Christians, As Christians 
they aro subject to European law and can only be 
divoroed by European proceduro in the High Court. 
Marriages continue, however, to be contracted in 
‘tocordance with native custom and the bride-price 
continues to be paid both in these marriages and 
n Christian marriages. "Tho native courts, however, 
‘tale cognizanco only of Christian marriages. Hence 
‘when a marriage by native custom is dissolved it is 
‘nob possible to demand tho return of the bride-priee. 
‘It i till tho essential factor in logalizing à marringo, 
but such weight as it formerly carried to prevent 
"the dissolution of to: ost, now that it has 
‘become non-returnable. Christian’ marriages are 
tioned by heavy penalties against the abductor 
оба Christian wife. ‘This has the effeot that women. 
‘aro at least an reluctant as men to enter into Christian 
marriages. Polygamy is disappearing, largoly for 
'ecotiomio reasons, in tho clnsses which approximate 
to a European style of living, but indissoluble 
marriage is still very far from boing accepted as the 

















orm: 

‘Divination among the Tallensi of the Gold Coast, 
Dr- M. Foris. 

/ "The "Tallonsi_ are typiónl of the Voltaic olustor 


Pack 
v pelba inhabiting the Northern territorion vf the 
‘Gold Coupt nd. a large aren in, Franch West Africa, 
edentaey Agricvlturaliste, théir oolal struoturb ir 
ОКЕ о dé pial Honey And on parchi 
/dotlàsóe. Cegnatio kinship i. however, aho 
ecpecially in tho ancestor eult, which is 
rate and coherent body of doctrine, ritual. 
orm "of conus. Every individual ie 
d wit it or Jt is ө ошон М Ше тоша. 
p 
^ But thé ancestor cult is only effective in the life. 
of an individual or of a group from time to time, 
Gecuclly, tho ancestor (Уы beconae relevant for. 
‘the individual whenever the ordinary routine of 
life is disturbed, whether by good or by ill fortune. 
‘Whenever ritual evaluation of an event is necessary, 
Tecoume is had to a diviner. 
Ouly men divin, but tho divination shrine is 
7.) always'a ‘woman,’ a lineal or collateral ancestress. 
Nót every man who has such a shrine becomes a 
Сере; “it seems to depend on interest, ability 
‘and Теба бараган А ипо ородо 
coniirte of his rutte, a divining atide, sud bag 
Sf sscellaneou objest each ajabellzing dn itt 
^ ef religious belief or practice. Tn a seance, diviner 
сосы: grip ne end of the nick Sac sal 
па extremely rapid dialogue. of suggestion’ and 
Interpretation ensues on tho stick moves thes and 
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thither among the symbol-objects. It is a wholly 
conscious process, but it has the effect of a oatharsis 
on the consulter. 


Hypotheses of Migration in East Africa. Summary 
d. in gommeniction rend ty Mr. A. C. A. Wright 
‘on 12th December, 1939, 

‘The European administrator demands to see 

‘work against an historical background, 

Which i algo plo’ in the theory, of Indireat 
Rule, Can this historical background be supplied ? 
Tt is diffioult to begin in vacuo and work towards 
established ‘facts: (а) recorded, traditional gone- 
alogies giving direction of origin, (>) linguistic 
similarities, (0) specific cultural similarities, For 
every migration whose traces are apparent, ten 
others passed without trace, Therefore atiy account 
fs, in a strict sonse, not ‘history,’ "The most that 
may be hoped for is a working hypothesis of 
general lines of movement during last thousand 
years. 

‘Traditions of movement are always, connoctod 
with the conquering group. These conquering 7" 
Боца атаве ровная Руні) инені 
similar to people speaking Berber, Libyo-Bgyptian, 
find ‘Cushitio languages., Analysis of the socal 
customs of the individual conquering groups was 
carried out by Seligman and rotrospectively 
generalized to a common "hamiti" ancestral 
тае. 

Hypotheses relating to migration :~Paulitechice's 
Galla from East to West'; Torday's ' Hamites 
‘from West to Eust (Zande-Manghetu),’ and ‘ West 
t0 South-East, (Bushongo-Lunda, &o.)'; Bryant 
‘Nguni from North to South’; Cullen Yi р 
qleboretion of Torday'e Воші, Евала Зүштөл. Ов 
these lines is explained: tho division. of northern: 
quiriinosl Banta from Souther Руш, ‘Banta, 

û wide stream of westar. tintrlllneal Banta: 
joellor's hypothesis of the north-eastern Congolese 
Bantu. as emigrants ‘ftom. the Uganda plateau; 
Driberg's elaboration. of Spoke's theory of Galln соі. 
‘nists of tho Incustrine rogion. ‘Tho woakness in 
‘his view is noted. | Culfural connexion is suggested 
between the lake. kingdoms and Kafta and integrated 
with views of Inte diffusion from Мегой, and cross 
references between the Lake Region and Nigeria, 
Hofrayer's, Westermnn's and Seligman's view of 
Sudanio speaking peoplos in East Africa and Bahr- 
el-Ghazal. A ‘convenient division between. Ji 
speakors and Ztor-Bespoaers follows from clas 
ication of tho Bantu group; both Ji and Ji, liko 
the word Bantu, sitaply moaning ‘Man’ or * péople.” 
"Traditions relate to an impact of Ji and I 
southwards: upon Bantu people around the Lake: 
‘There have been various repercussions. "he general 
dating and causation by Arab conquest, and by 
dessication is diseussod. 

‘Though this whole synthesis, based on Rivers’ 
methods, is radically unsound in tho view of 
tho functional school; yet as myth it is socially 
ges, and perhaps forgivable if Honestly 
criticizod. TUS 
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REVIEWS: 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


s RR e e see ee 
п ыда ыу ы 
Га даа. 
svn nner EU ek tin 
sr aon ope ew opel 
к-с 
Rai a eo iat pom 
EC EE DESDE 
icy ftir, sealer 
rat ing at i kad ca 
FE manana pe 
deir ite, ty tue eo бл 
nd observations taken in rut ne of an isch, The 
fel lene dim cn of ee 
pP TEES 
but surely under tho circumstances fi would have boon 
a mid is cet ld ешп 
TOSS gm epi ire c, Md eres 
mie piis NOU ibd sd 
ana iy a hr ie 
ae Pn a he Se e 
set Ain ew ie 
[ICT EE 
omni nih ea 
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We are’ shown how to. Work. tbe waidard, davialion. 
Esa arse Us ned aa 
we 
Tot pl t ds at ote ne 
seh dio dede OS 
ы ро iom de meni dis dn 
mi, rursus i Dati аы ay 
acpi evi a ef 

ine, i a ony ta 
ihr RET EE, 
Sepp eben ie 
tenga Owns sage aged өрүп 
Осы сс рл 
aU aite Май. Жоош amen, then, thas tbe 
Srp te ant is (o 
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American in Proves JB Pri Wiliam Cartoon Sth 
n Ader, Michigan; 1097. 

ҮМ. йэ ашу, ш dhe. douclogicl Yew рон, 
Jt ms Ee deals principally with Chinese 
А нат, eai i i 

‘and Jay m hires bees min the States and 
‘are inh fair way towards being’ Ametionnized. Moro- 
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over, it compares or contrasta those in California with 
hoso in Hawaii, whore a more congenial environment 
Appears to asist the procew of eho assimilation of 
Grlentals by. the “American ioi body. Professor 
Adams, in an ing introduction, "points ont 
її tho oarlier immigrants from Europo to the Staves 
‘wero not only moro nearly related to the pioneer colonists 
In stock, but wero conditioned by similar experiences 
of pioneer if. "Modern America, however, s becoming. 
predominantly industrial and urban, and peasants 
Emigrating from Europe cen no longer maintain their 
oli outre effectively, while they fd more ditioslty in 
failing hw than cg. opens in 
snorien of their remaining permanently foreign, "This 
langer i naturally nocontatod in the aso of orientals 
by an obvious diference of physique. Profesor Smith 
поли маа the curious hybridization of manners 
religion and oulturo gonorally observed In. tho second. 
generation of naturalized orientale, and һо дау 
Oh which they aro acooptad a fulsfodged Ameria, 
When thay take over the political history of th colonial 
ora and tho War af Indopendance as part of their cultural 
heritage, the incongruity is made apparent. by thi 
hyniquo; whero it would pass unnoticed 
Enmigtants of Turopoan stock, 1n Hawaii tho multi- 
pllolty of races, and. Во Натан in partioular, havo 
Rotel as catalytic, and the postion of Amerioan etinenn 
Of oriental extraction i» In. consequenes mado much 
ier than in California, though even in Hawaii pro 
udioo appears to be incrousing ts a reslt of tho bettor 
‘education and increasing westernization of oriental 
izena, and thoir keener competition whieh inevitably 
follows’ "Tho volume has indirect bearing оп many 
problema of tho ‘British Empiro. 

‘The format of Profesor Smith's book is alo of 
interest, Aa the publishers say in a note addressed to 
Sho end, ono she buds rotlm dhe pba 
o£ technica! books is the high cost of printing 
Producing for a limited edition. To reduce this tho 
olumo under roviow has boen litho -printed as if typod. 

ly legio, though rather monotonous 

in consequence tiring to read, a fiuit 
‘which could easily bo remedied bı verter 
on which tho ting ore early Tested that of 
int, Any mew departure of this kind likely to reduog 
ф» cout of шан Dooies о ва тошу welccrted 
жай сенын то еы, м bot avr eni руд 
Aro to be congratulated on tho'exporiment. J. H. H. 
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Population, Race and Eugenes. By Sig. Morris 
by the Author, 548, Barton Street Hast, 

13. Homi, uaria, 1030, 108 pp. Prise 8, 
Talo Doe i divided dd ore Tati, bo 
feat bang dove to pravo vagi кА ба ы 
A ees spud "Gator the eme Duel ere 
discussed questions of population, racial theories in. 
Eom EA pec E КЗ 
Т ой i ишрак, тыы йш Мег 
loss and Merlin" Vend aatis ate mira 
TERT аА тимей кош ка уулы atest aee 
Sopo Toul ab ths ond Г өм chaplar.. Bedien fuer 
Sadan’ Шыде, рану ари, ме А 
‘Sperm Tar so aso a үрөр cou 
cist anropological nest tke dictan 
rio tno Nord end ctor 
uus did as En 
“he Тыш 





of the current political t 
races: Tho Australian aborigines. 
"white men.’ Studies of 
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tients of students in an American University aro 
S . Ib m: found that >> few Solmi жи be 
aigue io & European zecial group, that the un 
fano individuala sored far Higher than the ай 
ers esiti and ht the Nonio ver le intelligent 
Tian any other clamifiablo group. LES 


Baschkdren, ein Betrag zur Klärung der Rassen- 
aene teure Von Jet aa We 
14 ето о дон etii, i, 
AU Pi a Rdtieen о Дн нн 
LIE ubliations having Во рави ile Rul Poste 
ation vin the gene ito 
Je are notable contributions, to anthropological 
шы Тыш M voce o tha ple d 
тора, Тина Дозата бийде ih His 
Toros] and cultural evidence relevant to tho origins 
а быша af tho Ur thoy spk ah € day 
ае Шиш му трай of ийыш wit Wins! 
баша оны. б туе шоны ar бо e 
tu inue Pu is imo tite, 
монш алны тшндр gs, sonat, 
SE ational арш he edt colon a 
Vut fne Data Ter ta spar and ott 
features of the skin, hair and eyos—more than one-third. 
f ron утә eae e he presented, 
рны by matinio спи o namero d d 
фу ошман. Dinan of tho Шә wich ev 
tte ni no compared wi mar or rel 
iae or ona orsu da grat per o e lue, 
ы ога сооп сме i hal the Diar Beat 
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evidence oftheir mixed origin, Mongolian and European 
тоор ш nes a то, жука (hd the characters 
зоб парилар д of ulo otal group ia not 
зара пареа кың ТШ Teak Geo pets) оГ 
12 menare produced. T M. 





Blood Groups, By William, Boyd. Tabula Biologie, 
15 ee eae 127 pp, 


Ths а оаа syniomatizetion of all tha blood- 
vip rents, bot seologionl and anthro 
It inaivided 





logon. 
Into two parte, ‘Tae goneral part doala with 
the fundamentals of the rabjot, including th Ay. Ay, 
В, АВ, О, м жой as tho M and N, -A groat doal GÈ 
information is packed into tin tabular form, which it 
луш тона, and о тц c 
rial explanations. Ihe aggtutinogona in. animals 
thd ‘nthvopoida an wll as mam aro given, and má 
inis of dil aro explained by mean of graphs an 


"fo second section is mainly completo tabulation 
do tho timo of publication of all published roulis o 
blood group detorminationa in difforont races and typos 
throughout the world. It is soveral yours anoo dich 

Ira pale "v supr re cuit and un 
Seon bibliography of he hole sube TR 
гош ої в blood groups will bo very weaiu to all 
"lia d rtg wh » compact york ot 




















AMERICA. 





Magliche Vorstellungen und Briuche der Araulaner 

im Vire plebe Gua 

ПВ Сао y йшдий Gorda. (n v 
rasant udin dur ioo 

inutinn Hambur, Vat. 8). Homburg (Cod Ban 

ita 





106 pp, map. 
horo exista a rich litoraturo on tho Arau- 

eaniana of Chile, yet ttle haa besa written on thoir 

тойдо, end thu a coimprebgnatve bok ko tho present 

‘no dealing with (Part T) tho magic ideas and (Part TI) 

‘he magio 

eomed. Dı Ror 





T dese му б уй, 
[rac pa T A ыг 
Маны e tis ийик а эше бым on do 
res sip ty ony tel td 
Tean ы унеси etti aeto тим Эриш 
рыш, МЧ шордон Мше in 
[A (op 197E). tae papel eens 
ы ыбын ыйа жи ibo palatina а 
Spun by Dardo B Patata tone’ La 
eel i reas pts pe 
raveanos (Publ, del Mus. de, Btnol, y Antropol, do 
снаа, АЫ, ази by the ls Rese 
Mis шшш Т А d Ti 

3 rog 05, No. T Lr d 
i de los Araucanos (Rev. i Masso do 
in Pile, TSR" Ө, биыл ty Blot ae 
fuis do dope Forme Cusen, "ui B. Rat 
edere бо мшш rel ai ar 
ES але э те 
emanation, 8 ITE Хх oft 

dead. The vital energy of ivi vidal, 4 
there tho shadow, er шыка, О! sin e 
in, whieh later oi besomas tho shadow of бы eed, 
dos in tn Gad sete of She tases 
Tol e d of e iret, c ea 











змя of iho Mapuche Indians must bo wel- pero 





but may, from timo to time, appear in visible forms, such. 
‘an that of a bird, or an iot. It moves round its 
former habitation, ia offered meat and drink, and moves 
to tho realm of tho dead whan it, does no longer appear 
in tho dreams of the survivors, Ib is then transformed 
into one of tho pili, or spirits, supposed to be endowed 





КОЖ от ыі рери to тою die 
iont for this reason they are worshipped 
ved rituals. 


E чазы 
Eg a ee eil эш, рум! паш АЙА 
may nun tho former earthly form of the deceased, 
Srnec RAE 
1 ien 
to, tmd i this way reminding tho relatives of the fal 
fllment of [3 ritual ze йу» "n 
Ct qupd 
e tamm 
rise ke oie et 
E Р ылыс 
фо ра Гриб oF ракм, nt ena who i 
m renibus 
XE 
RE rasan rdi ie 
songs of the T rau (рр. 85.) їз ую э 
178.) furnish a valuable complement to the very 
iE E 
oe image 
Sierra cree oie 
ERRORI Y pe 
Eur paie. 
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eg Bt fates, By Lent 

17 Galery Food Cami E 
plates. Price T8. Od.” d ма 
Шы Шы of тиде А. 1, note, uo 
er al hs ak 
ө Жыт ыу э a барышын 

VL D^ ahead sate ate аыл, 

т, agod 72, 60 and 45 yoars. The Kiliwa are of the 
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Yuman group, mostly living in, Mexico; their abode 
renat SE tko hued of to Ouf Г Суы А 
diry but not wholly докт! am, as tho welbchósen 
photographs show; quite а number of planis and 
vo theit ‘ues, and. nativo” namos The 
make annual treks for seasonal foods, and thelr 
ode of ito ia very simple. In a short time, however, 
Me, Moign hos found out a good deal about tham. 
And has put together a very serviceable account: 
Ч м 
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The Meaning of the words 
ED 
[INS AY "n 

1099, p. 184 aa 


kimt anå "Pamaghi, in Maw for ‘December, 
1099, p 1 закона certain recollections whol ay 
‘support ts main 8. 

Some ye ago in Bornu ] was trying to find aut from 
Того the root meaning of tese and othar names at 
Marg ornaments and implementa, My informanta 
Were unanimous in saying that the ornament T'ailii 


ign, Was now imported from Syria 
tho 


'alhakimt and T’andghilt. 











Таз ба В 
on the Other an thay aot roe the origin 
mame. With regard to ‘andght however, thoy were 
Pos tha ch ward wp mean on оттон 

штом; т I," connecting Toot meani 
поа аЬ that ofthe Hause. verb marker" о lt" 
or soften.” HE that поса I think Ít Hunt be for 
Tuis very hard at tho to t fid other posible roota-- 
ib will amply explain the Timited datrvation of Tank. 
pole Же Алый lade and Pangil wil 

es ho suggestion o Filis 
mada in slvr ix ples whoro tere ore ab somo period 
ары некий, vibo i рош оГ бирә тау ыле 
‘hen in uoncod by inany diveto or various heter, 

‘hn to tho meaning of the namo Talhakimt, 1 do not 
sol ayia Akl uty” he 
on it is hating monta iteral transoription of tho 
‘Arabic word)” f ie true tiat но тна бони ог 
a in diiy common in, ha San, at In tho 
cut nic, the divergence of meaning 
has boon во widespread in tho Sabarn and Sudan since 
the early days of ET doubt vory much whether 
evel atin would haven changed to state 
Бубе Тоатов Мое, Тапа without oast 
sog st il ain che, which sng hene 

jan provenance o 
"uibs ando roo mosning ef T'anghil, 1 think 
it not improbabile that ables wan vo called titor 

(1) n allusion to sone particular kim or divine per- 


(dj fo allusion to ita being wor by the ‘nobles or 

тети east, ai th caso with tha hati of whioh 
havea specimen in that of one of the lst Emirs of Danta, 
which fn soir to A (6) and (0) of Mr. Arkell plato M 

“Tho route by which ihe original T'alikime samo ¢ 
ihe Sahara is doubles ai present a matiar of сов. 
кше "but on the whole it seems most ly that it 
dide vin he Red Sea and Sudan. ° H. R. PALMER. 
Lanham House, Oakham. 


Research on Primitive Children. 
19 ыш Hondtook of Ohild Paychology is to 


be published under tho editorship of Dr. Leonard 
chapter on Research on Primitive Children” and I 



































Carmichael. T have been, io proparo the 


am anxious to include all relevant material, both 
Published and unpublished. 1 shall therefore bo most 
Eppreciativo i all those research. workers who have 
‘aerial in this fold wilt end me eprinta (when posila], 
раат reronons and mun maie o m publahad 
Tonulte which they would like to have included. Whero 
{hero aro publication plans for (he latter, please 
оно 

‘Some idea of the scope of tho article may be obtained 
from tho chapter on” The Primitive ‘Child in the 
Carlier Handbook, edited by Carl Murchison, Clark 
University Prom, 1091. 

propose t0 organize the discussion of methods 
around the following heads direct observational tech. 
niques; projective methods; iio histories and bio: 
replica; attampta to integrato theoretically methods 
E child training with adult personality typos and tho 
formal culture pattern, Tt will facilitate matters if those 
who send mo mimmaies of unpublished material will 
Arrango thoir agmmarios under these. headings,” VAIL 
materiel should bo in my hands not Tatar than May, 
1940, and preferably by April 1, 1940. 

MARGARET MEAD. 

American Museum of Natural History, New York Oty. 


The Meaning of the Cowrle, Cf. Max 108%, 108 
ا‎ Мк, tt 

D бїт ы s that je has andare ta 
ЖК fo he quote. o tesi мал 

shows “That DI cha meii m cie 

[X CC nie 

SI ds 

рор 


ma boing a raro and unusual object, 

may 1 point out that thero is evidence, 

Jitorary and archeological, for communication botweon 
England and both tho Noar and Middle East in Saxon 























times. 
"The Camerton example is hardly one to bo quoted as 
to tho efcacy of thé cowrie im tho speso qualiy 
roy seri t t tur ti o e indien i 
surely of iw absolute failure to protect a Ў 
min. It seems to be only e char put into Ботан 
‘the quotation from Dr. Jackson's book im 


Rs general protection. 

‘Again, 
merely a statement without proof. And soning on what 
Slender “foundations much. anthropological theory it 
Built, one would like to know whether the information, 
aa to tho cowrie being " belleved to confer fertility of 
woman and to help in the’ prooess of parturition” 
was obtained: (a) Бот whak men have told men, 
T) by moana of loading questione, (o) through an inter. 
Preter, (d) atter how many ум knowledge of the 
People whom the writer records? 

An a paychological phenomenon iis intersting to note 
thet men appear to think they know exactly all that 
Women fuel und think, and cat therefore dogmatize on 
Te subject. 
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does not attempt to 
‘of the cowrio by 
айю, пог б ita use ax 
М.А. MURRAY. 


Rock-Paintings in Dutch New Guinea. Cy. Max 
СЯ 

ODL SRL do iint of hina, sk. 

in Dutch New Guinea (May, 1939, 173), 
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F Jn Dutch New Guinea, “according tò the myth of 
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алданыр 
Aly may o соога have been made for haê Perot 
Bae gry bot to Ta ethan an te 
0 фаш propia Hae ator matin when 
oder, o tho strength of this myth relating to, he 
рын of hans ‘and ft, ants without ‘qualltoation 
‘te’ man. dgures, Vig. €, терш "е 
roadie wanderings, groping longue the rocka 
ROVS scr elg i is tips is 
Siren. As tanda, io var tn sno ot 
See tae wand Barer 1 T 
rone ia dealing with prine wr on tha 
Spl at mil puah edens rut o of 
$ ог ладой олај, thori of bung uasa 
avai, Prset dut bh hai aid gue 

(y mune hus eo fun of ied ox 
Sel i. Thoda’ sa, "the 
Sie ar soho i sata иий їн А ойне 
sot abans that i imagination june hat way, Why 
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«Sacred Tinned anes fom West Arica. (Mas, 
22 E ia a eles tur inet Von 
(Max, 1989, 129), Dr. Jeffreys weloomes informs 
;, ton or rfarences o» tho osourzetce of. similar vessels 
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Fiz. 2—MANDAN BUFFALO:DANCE 
PLATES FROM CATLIN’S ‘NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN PORTFOLIO,’ 1844 
Photograph by A. W. Brustmeyer 
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With Plate саи 
CENTENARY OF THE OPENING OF GEORGE CATLIN’S NORTH AMERICAN INDIAN MUSEUM 
AND GALLERY IN THE EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY. WITH A MEMOIR OF CATLIN. By 
L. J. P. Gaskin, Horniman Museum, Hon. Advisory Librarian to the Royal Anthropological Institute, 
Illustrated. 
fg. Qn the et Hobruary, on hundred years ayo, Gorge Catlin, arti, turer, and ethnographer 
opened his North American Indian Museum and Gallery in the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. Here 
ho surrounded the walls with 600 pictures, the product of his tireless industry during his travels 
amongst the Plains Indians of North America (1830-1838). Of these pictures, 350 were portraits of 
distinguished mon and women of the different tribes which he had visited, the remainder comprised 
landscapes, views of villages, games and sports, customs and ceremonies, "he Indian Museum was 
arranged so ax to form a pictorial history of those tribes which were thought to bo particularly 
worthy of record, and contained a large number of objects of Indian manufacture, such as pipes, 
scalps, weapons, masks, horse furniture, costumes, skulls from different tribes, and particularly 
several of the Flat-Hend Indians, with the cradles by which this peculiar artificial deformation of the 
skull is achieved. In the contre of the room 
was orocted a wigwam or Indian lodge made of 
buffalo skins, and orna- mented with porcupine 
quills, from the country of the Crow Indians. In 
addition, tho entertain- ment vale was un- 
doubtedly enhanced by the introduction of some 
Red Indians who gave tableaus vivants while 
Catlin lectured. It was therefore scarcely sur. 
prising that the exhi tion achieved a great 
success, and was visited by many distinguished 
men and women of the time, finally 
securing Royal appro- bation, 
In addition to his duties at the Egyptian 

















Hall, Catlin lectured be- fore many societies and 
institutions in London, and on each occasion 
proposed the foundation of a Museum of Man- 


wore received with en- 
by his several audiences, 
of the British peoples, 


lind. His proposals 
thusiasm and applause 
but, such is the genius 





that one hundred years since, the greatest colon- 
izing power in the world has not seen fit to es- 
tablish such an institu- tion. 


In 1845 the collections. 33 3. бош ойы, were removed to Paris, 
Dv] 
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where they were exhibited in the Louvre, 
and excited the interest of Louis Philippe, 
always interested in things American. The 
July revolution of 1848 brought to an ond 
the Parisian adventure, and it was only with 
great difficulty, and at great expense that 
Gatlin was able to remove the exhibition, and 
bring it back to London. Here he re-opened. at 
No. 6 Waterloo Place; but he was soon in 
financial difficulties, the collections being seized 
for debt, They never came into his possession 
again; but owing to the generosity of a fellow 
countryman, Joseph Harrison, Jr., they were 
freed and taken to America, where for many 
years they lay in warehouses belonging to that 
family, and where they suffered great damage, 
and were partially destroyed by fire, Eventually, 
in 1881, the collections were presented to the 
American nation, and now form part of the 
‘United States National Museum, 





ЛИ 
+ до, 4, GROW WARRIOR O¥ позауваок, 
From Catlin's "Lettere and Note, 1881. 

‘Three periods can be distinguished in Catlin's 
do: the first comprises his travels amongst the 
Indians of the Plains, 1830-1838; the second, 
his European Tour with his Museum and Gallery, 
1839-1852, and the last his later travels, and 
second residence in Europe, 1852-1870. 








The First Period, 1830-1838. 

From the very commencement of Catlin's 
interest in tho Red Indian, he had determined the 
motive for his researches—' to rescue from 
* oblivion the looks and customs of the vanishing 
* aces of native man in America, to which I 
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‘ plainly saw they were hastening before tho 
* approach and certain progress of civilization." 
With this idea in mind, he proceeded to visit, and 
live among the Indians of the Plains, who at that 
time were still living in comparative isolation on 
tho fringes of a ropidly advancing civilization. 

Tn 1830-1831 Catlin accompanied Governor 
Clark of Saint Louis to treaties held with tho 
Winnebago, Menominee, Shawnee, Sac and Fox 
Indians, and began his series of Indian paintings. 
Later, in 1831, he visited with Governor Clark the 
Kansas Indians, then located on tho Kansas 
river, about 70 miles from its junction with the 
Missouri, 

Tn the spring of 1832 he ascended the Missouri 
river in the steamer ‘ Yellowstone’ to Fort 
Union, at the mouth of the Yellowstone river, 
and descended the Missouri in a canoo, a distance 
of 2,000 miles, visiting on his way, and taking 
portraits of the Mandans, Crows, Blackfeet, As- 
sineboins, Minatarrees, and numerous other tribes. 

Jn the summer of 1833, Catlin asconded the 
Platte to Fort Laramie, visiting tho two principal 
villages of tho Pawnees, the Omahas, and tho 
Otos, On this expedition, he also came into 
contact with the Arapuhos, and Cheyennes, ln 
1834, Catlin obtained permission from tho 
Seoretary for War to accompany Colonel Dodge's 
expedition to the Camancheos, the Osages, and 
other tribes near Fort Gibson. Owing to the 
illness of the troops, and for other reasons, he 
decided to leave the military, nnd proceed alone, 
and accordingly he rode from Fort Gibson to 
Saint Louis over the prairies, a distance of 550 
miles, moòting with many adventures on the 
way, and encountering a band of Osages, under 
the leadership of a convert to Christianity. 

In the spring of 1835, Catlin ascended the 

ississippi to the Fall of Saint Anthony, visiting 
the Sioux, Ojibbeways, and Saukies, and returned 
to Saint Louis 900 miles, steoring the canoe 
with his own paddle. In 1830, he made a second 
visit to the Fall of Saint Anthony. From 
thence he ascended the Saint Peter's to tho 
*Pipe-stone quarry ’ on the Coteau des Prairies, 
and again descended the Mississippi in a canoe to 
Saint Louis, Catlin was the first white man 
allowed to visit tho Pipe-stone quarry, and thus 
the red pipe-stone of the North American Indians 
has come to be known as Catlinite. 

In 1837 and 1838, Catlin made journeys to 
the coast of Florida ‘to ‘see the Seminoles and 
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Tuo. 5. SIOUX SCALP DANCE: from Catlin's ‘North American Indian Porfolio, 1844. Photograph by A. W. Brivatmeyer, 


Euchees, and afterwards painted portraits of 
Osceola and other Seminole chiefs, then prisoners 
of war. 

‘This bald outline of Catlin’s travels amongst 
the Indians of the Plains is included to sub. 
stantiate his claim to a wide knowledge of tho 
country and its native inhabitants at this period. 
His adventures, the dangers he encountered, 
and the privations he underwent during these 
travels have boen described in his remarkable 
books, and the numerous articles he contributed 
to various American journals. 





The Second Period, 1899-1852. 

‘The second period of Catlin’s life is concerned 
with his European tourt, and tho great success 
which attended the exhibition of his Indian 
Museum and Gallery in London, and in Paris. 
Та 1841 he published his well-known ‘Letters 


© A fall account of the European tour is given by 
Catlin in his Notes df eight years’ travels and residence 
in Burope, with hie North American Indian Collection. 
1848, 


‘and Notes on the Manners, Customs, and Con- 
‘dition of the North American Indians’ of which 
over twenty thousand copies wero sold, and in 
1844, towards tho end of his lease of the Egyptian 
Hall, he completed his great work on the North 
American Indians, which was published privately 
under the title of ‘Catlin's North American 
‘Indian Portfolio ’ (see Max, 1936, 56). 

‘This period ends with the death of Catlin's 
wife and son in France, the flight from Paris, 
owing to the July revolution of 1848, the seizure 
of his indian collections for debt, and his financial 
ruin; so that within a decade he had reached 
the high-water mark of an almost royal success, 
and experienced the dreary desolation of a 
seomingly never-ending ebb-tide in his fortunes. 


The Third Period, 1852-1870. 

‘The third period records a declining fortune, 
but not a declining spirit. The intrepid traveller, 
now aged 50, set out once again, this time to 
repair his losses by visits to the Indians of Central 
and South America, 
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In 1852 he sailed to Venezuela, and then went 
on to British Guiana, where he ascended the 
Esquibo, and crossed the mountains to the 
headwaters of the Trombetas, which he descended 
in a canoe as far as Obidos on the Amazon, and 
from thence to Para, having seen the Carribbees, 
Arawaks and many other tribes. From Pura he 
took steamer to Tabatinga and Nauta, and from 
Nauta descended the Amazon to Obidos, 1,000 
miles in a cupola boat which he helped 
to row. Hoe afterwards ascended the Amazon 
again, and went on a gold-hunting expedition to 
the Acari Mountain, Returning to the Amazon 
ho ascended that river once again, and made a. 
horseback tour across the Pampas del Sacramento 
to the base of the Eastern Sierra of the Andes, 
visiting many of the Indian tribes of the vicinity. 
He then desconded the Ucayali in a canoe to 
Nauta, crossed the mountains by the mail route 
to Lima, took steamer to Panama, St. Diego, 
and San Francisco, and from thence a sailing 
vessel to the mouth of the Columbia river, visiting 
on this occasion the Aleutian ‘Islands, 
Kamschatka, and Sitka, and seeing many of the 
Indian peoples of these parts. Returning to 
San Francisco and St. Diego, he crossed the 
Colorado of the West at La Paz, on horseback, 
and descended the Rio Grande del Norte in a 
dug-out, 800 miles, steering with his own 
paddle all the way to El Paso, and Matamoras, 

In 1855 he returned to Europe to seo Baron von 
Humboldt, thon in his 87th year, who presented 
him to the King and Queen of Prussia, and also 
gave him a letter of introduction to Aimó 
Bonpland who was at that time in Uruguay, 

Та the autumn of the same year Catlin left 
Europe for Buenos Aires, and took steamer up 
tho Paraguay to the mouth of the Parana, 
ascending that river for 700 miles in a trading. 
boat. He afterwards crossed the Entre Rios 
mountains to Conception, on the headwaters of 
the Uruguay, and descended that river їп а 
canoe, steering with his own paddle to the mouth 
of the Rio Negro, and thence to Buenos Aires. 
In 1860 be sailed down the coast of Patagonia 
and through the straits of Magellan, seeing 
encampments of Patagonians and Puegians. 

Catlin returned to Europe in 1858, and pub- 
lished two works on these later travels which had 
® great success. They were Life amongst the 
Indians, 1861, and Last Rambles amongst the 
Indians of the Rocky Mountains and the Andes, 
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1868. In defence of his friends the Mandans, 
he wrote in 1867 0-Kee-Pa which described the 
religious ceremony of these people, and is 
‘mentioned in Maw, 1939, 131. Catlin eventually 
settled in Brussels where he busied himself with 
the formation of his Cartoon Collection, copies 
of his original paintings, and much new matter 
from South and Central America. This collection 
is now in the American Museum of Natural 
History. He returned to America in 1870, and 
died in December, 1872. 


Estimate of Catli's abilities and character. 

As an artist Catlin was self-taught, and this, 
in his case is fortunate as hía art is thus untouchod. 
by European conventions. For this reason воле 
of his contemporaries have accused him of 
caricaturing the Indians; but even a cursory 
examination of Catlin’s drawings and sketches 
shows the bold, crude, but essentially vital and 
living character of his art, and bis pictures have 
been considered, by those who were well qualified 
to judge, as amongst the most truthful ever 
presented to the public. It is more than probable 
that Catlin’s namo and fame will rest upon his 
skill as the limner of tho Red Indian. 

As a traveller few can doubt Catlin's accom- 
plishments. His itineraries have been purposely 
given in some detail, and they show that he had 
travelled all over North and South America, 
‘Moreover, at that time, real qualities were needed 
for travel in remote districts, and those Catlin had 
in full measure. He was able physically to with- 
stand the extremes of climate, and to endure the 
hardships consequent upon the mode of travel 
he had to undergo, and at all times he seems to 
have been happiest when undergoing such priva- 
tions which appear to have acted as a kind of 
anodyne for ‘the slings and arrows of outra- 
* geous fortune." 

‘An an ethnologist Catlin’s reputation does not 
stand upon such sure ground. His importance to 
anthropologists lies in the fact that he saw the 
Indians of North America before a so-called 
civilization had overtaken and destroyed them. 
As an artist his records of the Indians, and of 
Indian life, are excellent, and of great ethnological 
‘importance, and when recording facts he appears 
to have taken pains to ensure accuracy of state- 
ment. But Catlin’s ethnological theories can 
scarcely be seriously considered to-day, and many 
of his descriptions have been called in question. 
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He lacked scientific training, and was mot à 
highly educated man, and was thus not fully 
able to take advantage of the priceless oppor- 
tunities vouchsafed him, —- 

An an author, Catlin's works show all the 
faults of the generation to which he belonged; 
but his material was so interesting, and so fresh 
fhat ho achieved very real success in this 
direction, and it is not too much to say that his 
writings show something of that vitality which is 
so pleasing a feature of his агі. 

Catlin's character was simple. He was a plain 


SECTIONS AND KINSHIP IN SOME DESERT TRI 


ӘД By desert tribes T refer to those 

inhabiting the almost unsettled country 
of western South Australia and the adjacent areas 
of Western and Central Australia, I have 
already given a brief account of the social 
organization of some of them in ‘The Social 
‘Organization of South Australian Tribes,’ 
Oceania, Vol. 1, No. 2. Pp. 60-71 

Т was surprised when the first genealogy I 
recorded in 1030 in north-western South Australia. 
showed that, cross-cousins were classified with 
brothers and sisters (KURDA and Kangaru; 
MALAN and malan if younger), and mother's 
mother's brother's son with mother’s brother 
(KAMARU) instead of with father (MAMA), as 
is usual in kinship systems of the Aranda and 
Dieri type; that only one term (DJAMO) was 
used for father's father and for mother's father, 
and one (Kami) also for father’s mother and for 
mother's mother. Further investigation con. 
firmed this record, and indeed, I found later that 
the natives along the East-West Transcontinental 
Line go further and use the same terms 
(KUDANA and windal) for sister's children as for 
own children. T soon realized, however, that this 
classification of relatives was possible because the 
kinship system did not have to be correlated with 
moieties or sections, for there was none; therefore 
if eross-cousins were to be treated as brothers and 
sisters they could be called such, or if my mother’s 
male cross-cousin were in terminology as well as 
in behaviour her brother, then it was logical for 
‘me to call him by the term for mother’s brother, 
and so on with all the cross-cousins of my parents 
and also of my children; if the cross-cousins of 
the latter are called by them brothers and sisters, 
then it i£ logical for me to call them sons and 
daughters. 
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man endowed with a strong personality, and 
great tenacity of purpose. It is impossible not 
to admire his stoic qualities in the faco of adverse 
circumstances, or to criticize his signal devotion 
to an ideal which he followed for 42 years, 
without the slightest encouragement, either 
governmental or individual. His was a life of 
struggle, toil, privation and hardship; but 
in the end he was able to surmount all 
obstacles by the deep-seated conviction of the 
imperishable nature of his work, and his will to 
succeed. 








S OF AUSTRALIA. By A. P, Dikin. 

When, however, I reached the Laverton 
district of Western Australia and came in contact 
with tribes from the east and north-east of that 
township, I found that a kinship-system, similar 
їп form and function to those of western South 
Australia, was combined with a seotion-system. 
"There were only two terms for grandparents 
(TAMULI and kabali), the same terms for orons- 
cousins as for brothers (KURDA, elder brother 
and MALAN, younger brother) and sister 
(kanguna «nd malan) and the same for sister's son. 
and daughter as for own son (KADA) and own 
daughter (yundalba). "This meant that there were 
KURDA and kanguna in two sections, namely, 
EGO's own and that of his oross-cousins, and 
KADA and yundalba in both of the other two 
sections, namely, those of his children and his 
sister's children, while T4 MULI and kabali were 
also included in two sections 

This, of course, nullifies, at least partially, the 
social function of the section-system; normally 
each of the four sections consists of a distinct 
group of relations with its own set of terms. If 
an individual of one section knows another 
person's section, he also knows that the latter is 
related to him in one of three or four ways, and 
cannot be related in the remaining dozen or more 
possible ways. Likewise, to know the kinship 
term to be applied to the latter, is to know his 
section. This was not the case, however, ith tho 
tribes east of Laverton; to know that a person is 
one’s KADA or KURDA or TAMULI does not 
signify his section, and the affiliations and 
behaviour attached to the latter. But in the great 
number of tribes in which sections or subsections 
have been established for a considerable time, 
even though they may have been, orare, primarily 
totemic in function, the kinship terms are 
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correlated with them. This is true for example 
amongst the tribes to the north and north-west 
of Laverton as well as of the Aranda and tribes 
north of the Aranda, ‘Therefore, if the process of 
social modification be not hindered by white 
contact, it will be interesting and important to 
see what changes are (in the future) made in the 
kinship terminology of the tribes on the east (the 
Kagara) and north-east (the Mandjindja) of 
Laverton, во ав to correlate it with the section- 
system. Probably these tribes will borrow, from 
those from which the section-system has come to 
them, their special terms for crcss-cousins, sister's 
children and one pair of grandparents. 

It is significant that already in 1930 mother’s 
mother's brother's son was called by the term for 
father, as is usual in tribes with moieties or 
sections, and not by the term for mother’s brother, 
as in the western tribes of South Australia, and 
во оп with the cross-cousins of both parents. 
‘Thus, one logical application of the classification of 
éross-cousins with brothers and sisters has been 
modified by the practical necessity of correlating 
the terms of the parent's generation, and 
incidentally of the wife's parent's generation-level, 
with the section-system. But as this process of 
modification, which would require new terms, 
has mot gone further, we may infer that the 
‘acquisition of sections by these tribes is com. 
paratively recent 

It is worth emphasizing that whether, or not, 
sections developed originally from the grouping 
of relations according to generation levels and 
marriage rules (more particularly tho prohibition 
of marriage between parallel cousins), this process 
has not been displayed before our eyes. On the 
contrary, we see the seotion—(or subsection) — 
system spreading, and demanding new terms and 
even the rearrangement of some old ones, In this 
connexion it is interesting to compare the 
terminology of some of the Aluridja tribes of 
north-western South Australia and south and 
western Central Australia. Amongst the former 
in which there are neither moieties or sections, 
and in which cross-cousin marriage is forbidden, 
‘there is only one term for father’s father and for 
mother's father, and one term for the two 

JThe borrowing or acquisition of tamm to which 
reference has just been made, has occurred elsewhere, 
£9» among the Murinbata om the Timor coast of the 
Norther Territory. Vide W. E. H. Stanner, ' Murinbata. 
{Kinship and Totemimn," Oceanis, Vol. Vii, No. 1 pp- 
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grandmothers, while cross-cousins are classified 
with brothers and sisters. Amongst the Western 
Loritja, however, with whom Pastor C. Strehlow 
was familiar in the neighbourhood of Hermanns- 
burg, and who had acquired the eight-subsection- 
system (apparently from the north), father's 
father was distinguished in terminology from 
mother's father; likewise, father's mother was 
distinguished from mother's mother, and there 
was a special term for cross-cousin? Without 
such distinctions the subsections would not be 
correlated with the kinship. and would 
only bring confusion, as is the case in the Laverton 
Distriot (W.A.). ‘This mist be true also of some 
of the tribes west of Hermannsburg. The Ngalia 
and Jumu tribes have the same subsections as 
Strehlow’s Loritja, but only one term for both 
grandfathers and one for both grandmothers. 
Such is the report of Dr, H. K, Fry who saw some 
members of theso tribes at Mt. Liebig іп 19822 
They did, however, distinguish cross-consins from 
brother arid sister, and also sister's children from 
own children—a distinction which is not made by 
‘the more Southern Aluridja tribes of South 
Australia, Tho subsection-system was thus 
making its influence felt, though not yet in the 
grandparent's generation. 

"That the social organization was in a. state of 
flux was shown by the kinship-terms and section- 
names obtained by Dr. Fry from three Pintubi 
from the west of Mt. Liebig. Bive section-names 
жеге recorded and their correlation with eight 
subsections. of the Loritja (Ngalia) was. given. 
Now, the use of five (or indeed, віх ог seven) 
seotion-names is so irregular as to suggest that 
names of section in two tribes must have been 
given. This proved to be the case in the Laverton 
istrict in 1930, where I was given six names. 
Moreover, when Dr. Fry says that parka section 











Elkin, “Tho Social Organization of South 
‘Australian Tribes, Oceanía, Vol. II, No.1, pp. 66-9, and 
‘unpublished field-notes. С. Strehlow, ' Die Aranda und 
‘Loritja Summe in Zentral Australien, Theil IV, pp. T8 ft 
‘Tho terms for all grandfathers in north-wostern Sonth 
Australia is TAMO; further south it is BAGALT; for 
All grandmothers, itis kami and further south and west 
kabali. In the western Loritja, according to Strehlow, 
father's father is TAMU, mother's father KUNARBI, 
father's mother bakeli, and mother's mother’ inkilyi, 
while Wotjira is the special term for eross.cousin., 

*Н. К. Fry, ‘ Kinship in. Western Central Ausiealia,” 
Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 4, pp. 472-8. Tho terms are TAMO 
(father’s father and mother’s father) and Lam (fathers 
‘mother and mother's mother). y 
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corresponded to Tangala subsection of the Ngalia, 
and occasionally to Tapurula, and that Panaka 
corresponded to Tapurula only, we can be sure 
that change in social organization and a spread 
of terms are in process. The term Panaka, 
indeed, is almost superfluous, or perhaps is being 
learnt from another tribe, This suggestion is 
‘supported: by à. comparison of the names of what 
is obviously tho corresponding mother-child cycle 
of sections in the Mandjindja of the Warburton 
Ranges, the Kogara, east of Laverton, and the 
Pintubi. In the first it is Burunga-Tbarga; in the 
second it is Burunga-Panaka, while in the third 
it is Purunga-Ibarka (and Panaka). ‘Thus, the 
Pintubi are using for the second section of the 
cycle, either of two terms, one of which is used by 
the Mandjindja on their west, and the other by the 
Kogara further south-west ; in fact, the two terms 
may have come to them from these directions. 

Now, for the Pintubi, Dr. Fry records only one 
term for both grandfathers (74 MUNGATA) and 
one for both grandmothers (kapali), one term for 
son (KATA) and sister's son and one (undalba) 
for daughter and sister's daughter; I found the 
same usage in somo of the Aluridja tribes on the 
cast of Laverton which had acquired the section 
system comparatively recently. As a result, a. 
Pintubi man has TAMUNGATA and kapali in 
two sections and also KATTA and undalba in 
two sections; thus, the section-system is of little 
use as a classification of kin. However, terms 
would no doubt be borrowed in time, perhaps 
from tho Loritja, whose terms Dr. Fry's threo 
Pintubi informants used as frequently as their 
own. 

Tt does soem from such facts as these that the 
introduction of the section- or subsection-system 
into a tribe involves in time some rearrangement 
of, and addition to, its kinship terminology. 
Moreover, the absence of sections and moieties 
from all the western half of South Australia and 
neighbouring areas of Western and Central 
Australia, as also from some small regions liko 


“Tho sections for the Mandjindja of the Warburton 
Ranges are: 
Ў Milanga = Burunga 
Tararu = Ibarga. 
and for the Kagara oast of Laverton + 
Karimara = Burunga 
Q Tarani” = Panaka. 2 
Dr. Fry (La) gives for the Pintubi 
"Рите = Purunga 
Tararu = Tarka (Panaka). 
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the North of Dampier Land (Bard tribe) and the 
eastern coast of the continent from the Manning 
River (N.S.W.) southwards to Wilson's Pro- 
montory (Victoria), the general prohibition in 
these parts of first-cousin marriage, and the 
reckoning of descent in them through four lines 
(as in the Aranda) show that moieties and sections 
are not universal and inevitable developments 
from the kinship-system and associated marriage- 
rules. It is, of course, theoretically possible that. 
the section-system was evolved in one or more 
tribesas ameans of preserving alternate generation- 
levels and preventing cross-cousin marriage, bub 
these aro both done quite efficiently where there 
are no such groupings ;# moreover, in tribes which 
lack moieties or sections, the kinship terms are 
not such as fit in naturally with, or would auto- 
matically give rise to, such forms of grouping.” 








* Tho Aluridja tribos use two reciprocal terms, such as 
Zanamildjan and Nganandaga, the first of which is used 
botwoon membors of the ono generntion and also Бобчев. 
a porson and the members of his grandparents’ and 
grendehildren's generations; the othar term is used 
reciprocally botwoon the porsons of ono generation on tho 
‘one hand, and on the other hand, those of the generations 
ono above and ono bolow (t., bebweon n man and his 
father or son). "Thus, alternate generations aro grouped 
together into what may bo called lines’: comparo tho 
Tatrnal of tho Sepik River, G. Bateson, ' Social Organiza. 
‘tion of tho Tatmut People,’ Oceania, Vol. IL, No. 3, 
p.200. 

^A person must find his spouse in his own line. Inoi- 
dentally, the ‘lines’ or reciprocal generation groups 
"usually sit im separate parta of the ceremonial ground 
and take up different positions when camping. In the 
Lageange-Broome area of Western’ Australia. similar 
reciprocal terms nro used along with tho section system 
tho two intermarrying pairs of section» constituting tho 
‘two ‘lines,’ for each section normally includes only 
members of alternate generations, and the two nections 
of an intormarrying pair contain the samo alternate 
generations, In the Alaridje tribes marriage is based on 
‘consideration of kinship and locality. 

‘This is trao not only of the Aluridja tribes but also 
of tho Bard (North-Wort Australia) whero mother's 
mother's brother's son iı called mother's brother instead 
of father, as in tribes with sections; (A. P. Elkin, 
"Social Organization in the Kimberlay Division, North- 
“Western Australia,’ Oceania, Vol. IL No. 2, p. 310) 
in tho Kattang of the central coast of Now South Wales 
‘and the Kumai (Victoria), in both of which eross-cousins 
‘aro called brother and sister. In his ‘ Social Organization 
‘of South Australian Tribos, Oceania, Vol. I, No. 2, 
229, Professor Radeliffo-Brown writes that if Howitt is 
‘correct in stating that croas.cousins were called “brother? 
‘and ‘sister,’ the kinship system must have differed in 
‘important respecta from any other known in Australia. 

(continued 
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It may have been so in one or more tribes, 
but so far we cannot prove this. We do 
know, however, that sections and subsections and 











ith regard to this, my field work amongst the Aluridja, 
which was not done until after Professor Radoliffe Brown 
‘wrote his essay, is significant; the Aluridja kinship 
system with ite classification of cross-cousins with 
brother end sister, which is correlated with the absenco of | 
moieties and sections, doos throw light on tho Kurnai 
system, for tho latter tribe (and also the Kattang) 
likewise lacked both moieties and woctions, 
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moieties are frequently totemio in nature, and 
that in some regions at least, they have spread or 
are spreading as a system of totemism.” In any 
cease, sections and especially subsections spread at 
intertribal gatherings as a means of regulating 
behaviour, though their full significance is not 
readily understood. 

TI have dinouamed this mattor t some lengih in 
‘Studies in Australian Totemism,’ Oceania, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, pp. 00-7, 74-9, (= The Oceania Monograph 
No 3, pp. 1045, 112-1) 














ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


A Day in the Life of a Pitjandjara Native of the 
95 Mann Range, South Australia, Filnwexhibit, 
9 January, 1940. The film js the property of 
tho Board of Anthropological Research, University 
le, who presented a print to the Bri 
Max, 1007, 94). 
ited by the courtesy of the 
‘Trusteos of the British Museum, with an introduc- 
and running commentary by Professor A. R, 
Radeliffo Brown. It included many scenes of 
tive lifo, and its natural surroundings, and 
was remarkable for tho complete case and 
absence of pono of the adults ax well as of the 
children. 

ê wa followed by a m of senem of tora and 
native lifo in the Musgravo Ranges to the east of 
the Mann Rango taken by Mr, Henry В. Balfour 
of Melbourne in 1937, and deseribed by Rov, J. R, B. 
Love. Mr. Balfour presented the film to the 
British Museum. 











Racial Theories and International Relations. 
2ф Summary of a lecture delivered Му б. М. 
Morant, D.So., 23 January, 1940: 
Anthropology wat essentially concerned in the 
propaganda which preceded tho war. Disagreement 





PROCEEDINGS. 


‘among anthropologists regarding racial problem 
Was the chief onune of thoit failuró to influenco the 
trend of public opinion. The popular concept of 
race is derived primarily from the accounts of early 

rins, whose descriptions suggest that there 
wore marked distinctions between European popu- 
Intions in physical charaoters. Complete separation 
with definite racial frontiers was implied, and 
wage distinctions appeared to confirm the 
correctness of this viow. The study of body 
charactors provided an entirely different, and more 
direct, line of approach. Tt led to tho concept of 
continuous system with no abrupt divisions, and 
this new view has been substantiated by a large 
amount of evidenco. Tho lecturer illustrated it by 
maps showing tho distribution in Europe of the 
cephalic index, stature, pigmentation and blood 
groups. Problems of racial analysis are now 
appreciated to bo very complex, and hitherto 
‘anthropologists have reached no general agroement 
regarding. their treatment. Novertheless, æ simple 
presentation of certain aspects of the biological 
evidence could be used eflectively to refute false 
racial dogmas, This new materialis of such a nature 
that popular appreciation of it should encourage 
good relations between nations, 























OBITUARY. 


Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, 1939. 
9] Profesor Tsien Lévy-Bruhl has played a 
part in tho development of Anthropologioal 
theory that has greatly advanced the science, and 
has ensured him enduring famo in Из annals, 
Before tuming to the study of Primitive Man, 
Sent many years stuying philosophy, md bi 
‘writings on tho subject, especially hi» books on 
Jacobi and Comte, aro considered masterpieces. 
"The publication of his Morale et la Science des 
Moowra in 1903 marked a change in his interests 
from philosophical and historical studies to sociology, 
though his new interest їп social systems was 
chiefly directed to an elucidation of those problems 
of human thought which had earlier occupied his 
attention. Indeed, it is, perhaps, one of the weak- 
messes of his studies of primitivo beliefs that he 














approached them by methods of analysis moro 
appropriate to studios of Jacobi, Comte, and Mil 
во that the gulf he saw always’ betwoen primi 
and civilized lay between savage beliefs and the 
loftiest constructions of theso eminent philosophers 
rather than between savage minds and the minds of 
ordinary Europeans, 

In his treatment of moral philosophy Lévy-Brubl 
exposed, devastatingly but charmingly, the futility. 
of ethical theories which sot out to provide a basic 
for conduct, and he laid the foundations for an 
inductive study of morals. His standpoint in thi 
book was very similar to that of Durkheim and 
collaborators, with whom Lévy-Bruhl maintained 
harmonious relations, though he was always too 
independent a thinker to be entirely identified with 
any school of thought. While the Année Sociologique 
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writers were devoting their attention chiefly to a 
study of social structure, mainly in the field of 
primitive peoples, Lévy-Bruhl, in the same field, 
began a detailed analysis cf those ideological 
ystems in which tho structures ate, as ib were, 
mirrored. "He held that one might as legitimately 








wom ivy. 








bogin a study of social systems from this end as 
from tho other. In 1910 appeared Les Fonctions 
mentales dans ics Sociétés inférieures and in 1922 





La Mentalité primitive. Other volumes, dealing with 
myths, symbols and a variety of other topics, 
followed in rapid succession till his death last year, 
but, though each made an important contribution 
+o its special subject, they were particular applica. 
tions of the method and theory already developed 
in his earlier works on primitivo montality rather 
than new departures in either 
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This ix not the place to criticize or appraire hi 
theories, They were often ilumderstood, especially 
in England whero such tems as "mystical 
prelogical’ " mentality", “collective representa- 
+ йош» у а “ participations ' aro alien to English 
waya ot thought. Perhaps буу Веч сове 
ims by nosing in thin inability to grasp his 
theory a confirmation of its Whatever miy be matt 
on one” sido or the other—and it was alor all 
said on one side, for Lévy Bruhl seldom considered 
that his oritiox had attacked him at a vital spot 
worth defence there ean be mo doubt thai hia 
theories havo had very wide influence, Those who 
hotly disagreed with them, fett that they could not 
be neglected, and most modem writers en primitive 
motions devote a section to ' prülogimme I only ax 
A Toil to their own theories, Av a remit the study of 
Primitivo Man has boen advanced, and its vocabu- 
lary har been enriched, Lévy-Bruhl in a good 
example of the influence of theory on experiments 
for though ho wun Purely an armchair anthropolo 
fist, without any fid work experience, ls writings 
avo dono mutch to stimulato the research of other 
in tho field mainly, it true, with the object of 
diaproving his theories, or, more accurately, what 
svete generally beloved to bo hir theories. 11 in tho 
Tong fun, evidence proven them wrong, i will have 
been on account of them that tho evidence. wax 
tollected, "No man of seenee could wish for a ner 
tribute than the weight of ovidence gernered to 













































refuto his opinions, In assessing Lévy-Brubl's 
influence wo have to cover a wider field than 
anthropology. Like many original thinkers ho 


neither belonged to, nor founded, a school, Ни 
influence was indirect, though none tho less wido 
‘and effective for that, One has only to mention the 
names of Piagot and Granet to show its нооре. Its 
widest eddies embraced tho minds of many men, 
liko his friends Jaurès and Einstein, far removed 
from tho domnin of social anthropology. 
Lévy-Bruhl was not only a great thinker; he was 
tho rarer combination of great thinker and great 
man. Differences of opinion did not make him 
personally hostile to those who attacked his views, 
And he was unruflled by the sweeping eritieium. 
levelled at thom, For him desiro for perfection, and 
not personal rivalry, was the urge to labour, He 
showed also his greatness by his encouragement of 
younger men, to whom he showed always courtesy 
md kindness, His charm of manner, simplic 
and integrity, endeared him to all his friends, old 
and young alike. — E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD: 




















REVIEWS. 
AUSTRALIA. 


“The Australian Aborigines. By A. P. Bikin, Angu 
а Baitan ЭЙ and Landon, 10S, eE 
28 25 oso 2d users re i М. 


Professor Elicia’ book is intended for threo 
would like to know more of this interesting but 


of readers: those of the general public who 
unfortunate people; administrative oficials and 





“í missionaries who have to work amonst the aborigines, 
^or to deal with matters concerning them; and Univer: 
“sity students and selentistis.” (p. у). AIL of these 
have reason to be grateful for the way in which their 
respective needs have been considered and reconciled. 
‘The understanding of the aborigines ia simplified by 
many penetrating comparisons with our own culture, 
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ада the book is clear and roadablo throughout; the 
Hot ot European infuenco and the problems arising 
fom it are constantly kept in mindy and tho analyses 
and ‘theoretical considerations advanced by the author 
"ako it am outstanding contribution to tho study of 
rali cultam: S 

"Atter a general scription ofthe life of tho aborigines 
and particularly their lation to their Jand, tho author 
rings i wide experience i carrying out and directing 
eseren, to bear on, the ditieule problem of Kinship. 
Adopting tho approach of Radelio-Brown, he describes 
ihe mone important types of Australian kinship-aystern, 
iacloding that of the Ungeryim with ite inloroetint 
synthesis of tho principles of gimenlogy end locality in 
Vah terminology. ‘his and similar systema Eikin 
face t support his vimw that the Australian wibo ia to 
Po regarded an "a Jamily of countries ” (p; TA), an 
ersten, wid жой esl tha Чыл ot 
ribal unity which (in ths absence of political organi 
tion on a tribal soale) oema too marked too explained 
by el mere posession f a common language; Tie 
interpretation however, requiren more extanaivo’ docu- 
montation, and ke ehê whole treatment of Auntralian 
Vinabip sedato ell for a far more detailed study of tho 
Sereta human relationships whieh underlie social 




















уой, end кимен, 
Elkin pointa out that thoy aro nor primarily divisions 
ior tho contol of mariage, but soprevont groupings oF 
monia of kin for coromonin! purponon, partioularty 
tnter tribal gatherings (p. %4). Fhe real ocn regula 
"controlling marriage aro to bo found in tho undor. 
iying kinship systern, of which tho pings ire 
Dut gene and not always acourato reflections (p. 88). 
‘Chapter YI contains en excnlent descriptivo and 
snip! romero ulin ‘atin, hig 
ion out tho, inadequacy ‘of Spencer am 
Ше» work, upon whioh such enormous theoretical 
upomtructuree have been built. "Ihe author -states 
Sad alebortes his distinction between "social" and 
ult" totemism, emphasizes the cloro relation of tho 
latter to naturo-mytha, and refor to many interesting. 
Varianta, such aa tho otstom of admitting @ man to tho 
Julia totem group of hie mother tothe, But 
Teaver un in mo doubt t to th fundamental homo- 
обу underlying Oho various forma and fonctions of 
several syntoms which he describes. 

"Pho study of wscrot fo, and particularly of initiation, 
leads on ton consideration of aboriginal philosophy, 
magio, and ols concerning doth, Thi latior ball 
Gt the Book docs not’ maintain tho high standard of the 
tlic chapter, for in the absence of adequate informa- 
ion on these recondite problems, the author sometimes 
falls back on formulations which are maither ta procie 
nor as well-documented as they might be. ‘The equation 
‘of initiation with death (pp. 155, 165, 166) sooms to 
Beyond the social metaphor of tho’ natives; and im 
eonnexion ‘with magio. and religion, tho. word "Iie 
coura it monotanous frequency n vareno io à 
‘vast range of heterogeneous, conflicting and contrasting 
Jaman belief and purposes. Such formulations explai 
nothing, though sometimes giving tho impression that 
something which still remains obscare haw been under- 
mood. But Professor Elkin is too closoly in touch with 
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tho concrete realities of aboriginal lito to allow such 
formulations to interfere with the rounded and compre: 
hensive picture which he gives us, His penetrating and 
sympatietic sty of initiation rite correcta uch gros 
Misintrprotations ax ‘Benedict's scription of these 
‘tes an aa exproasion of tho " pitifol wil to power" o 
The old mon. 
дан ерд оГ eu dod 
ierni description af a vulturo conaidorod 
{ent of human adaptation, ‘Tho author 
ving us at tho same time a generalized description of 
tralian culture and an equally clear indication of 
focal variations within this eld. It is truo that a greater 
amount of attention might havo been paid to ti 
mundana phases of lifo such as economics andl roereation. 
A consideration of these in relation to tho religious 
institutions doscribod by tho author rainos nuch problems 
as the provisioning of coremoniea, tho pragmatic function 
of incronso-ritual în relation to produetion in periods of 
plenty and famino (the author apoaks эл though natare 
ушу cooperate ich an jn tho кыйан ОГЫ 
Javier's needs, pp. 142-8), and the seasonal integration 
of economio and ritual activity mentioned in connexion 
swith culture contact on p. 168. Recreation in relation 
4 religion and social organization, Ja another subject 
Which might have boen moro fully developed. Religious 
Wetherings aro not merely solomin oeeanons—they are 
ind fun, and the purely msthotie and recreational 
Eppen of tibal customs is an Important matter to bo 
cide in conexion with һе раме моин 
of Buropoan Moologien for disintagrating native belie, 
‘ts has proved to be the ouo in connexion with modif: 
tations’ of initiation ceremonies Jm Afrim. Another 
fold, in whioh comparativo materiai suggests an exten: 
sion of the author conclusions, ie magie... The possible 
Tfi of nri supporting authority ls ot motioned) 
Though thoro aro indications of i01” Tho old men wa 
ly moro profiiont than others in magie " (p. 200); 
Jradaitja expeditions tre undartaken "аі tho request or 
‘Seommand of another person, usually. пева" 
(p; 290) end алт бб af magie "ie much dreaded 
‘Pind. in his disorgnnized. sooioty, the ol mon are 
"t mizing upon ¢ ma a method of restoring their autho- 
“rity "(pe 210 н. б). 1n viow of tho sgaitcance ‘of 
similar observations in other ethnographie province, 
û study of this spect ot Australian sorcery would be 
prottalio. 


Tt is impossible to do justice to Elkin's penotratà 
observations and practical rocommendations in the fil 
ff culture.contact—on th importance. of approaching 
natives through tho eidem (p. 102), on tho social reality 
fof what ia sornetimes called: " communiam ^ 
and on native law and secret life. These Will be 
invaluable to the missionary and administrator, who 
may learn fróm Professor Elkin's book of the wido gap 
‘which separates native from Europoan culturo, and tho 
means by which this may be bridged. In particular, 
he representation of native culture and valuos will help 
to clarify the contrast, so admirably doseribed for 
‘Aven by Cull Young, between the fellowship professed 
зу Christianity and tho roal tragedy of exclusion, 
crimination and misunderstand 





















































which marks tho 
impact of civilization upon primitive cultures, 
RALPH PIDDINGTON. 


AFRICA. 


Red Strangers. By Elspeth Hurley. London : hatio 
09. 7 idus, 10089 400p. Frist. 

. Huxley's novel taces through the imagined 

‘of three generations, tho reaction of ant 

Y ‘occupation arid settlement e 

ita territory by Buropeans, Typical incident of Kikuyu 


fe before and after tho coming of tho “red strangers a 
description it might bo salutary for us to bear more 
ofian in mind = are desteroualy woven into tho hfe. 
histories of thee or four principal characters, 5 2 
"he frst schon, covering the years 1900-1902, 
contains a complicated врше отаг unpaid bride ríe, 
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a curso leading to sickness which must bo magionli 
рандо, creumeison, a foray ара о Маар А 
Тоонар вай тпагпацо. 1, бона with the aerival of the 
inexxplienble strangers who kil with fre at distanco” 
wil nothing Dut ® noise,” and, when tho victory in won, 
Чоло до homo with their spoils, but stay to tall of rls 
and juntico and thinga which had nothing to do with the 
“matier at alh” 

"The second part takes us up to 1919, The loader of 
tho warrior agovgrade ix appointed headman and soon 
Jearna to flout tho cldors and snake the mot of hj position. 

jo murdor; his younger 
‘tooused through & mista of te interpreter, 
willingly accepts the responsibilty and offen to pay tho 
Blood rico, and ia told ho ia lucky to got off with a tarm 
of imprisonment. ‘The ry, aM Uo Tatar 
‘tdventures in prison, im a roud.geng, ва & porter n tho 
Masai movo, as shamba:boy on a mision sation: He 
тоби home to bo rofused hin sharo of the family land 
By Mia brother, loarn that tho strungera now ponini those 
rho breui new ground i the fore and wots of to neok. 
Bis fortune as a aquattar in» region where the ci 
and seasons o diront from those of hls Bome, He 
ino enough to stay ab homo during the ‘mew form of 
madness innugurated in 1014 ; othora, leas fortunate, aro 
‘miming for year and only long aftorwarda can bo brought 





















































фо sponk of the horrors thoy have acon, 
‘Tho horo 'of the next generation, Karanja, spene 
fow days in hospital as & child and from that time is 


Шона wi hist hing rope he Bt 
Work а а ошку and paye tie Боба оу half ha 
И ЕН 
БИМ, ы шу бош була алагай] Ж ыйы 
Млн прат Мана crar ма мм 
secon, ogni tho erder lasing the mund 
So n Y s 
Mita lont, Pere tul ering de 98 
married girls to cultivate hin maiz, for sale, from wo 
жаай кышу Бн pen in toe opt 
SE he tpi a fetal dca! is 
ae ioe re io fo comb poly 
Т Ошу ла вый Ив Жы ent Aap 
TS its weal noir ‘babi romans tea 
tweed ba Cael pede vedi ыт, ал 
aa im 

x dln any ination of spk fe 
iho Kiuyu poopie. Wot in tracing the wary of the 
past fifty years sho has sought to seo it at all pointe 
ишиге вк бшу нано а шири бг 
Жл элн чан Ж К Код be 
silt prt pot whom tt 
Тойу hen as pos soit ond 
mult ah Sf atthe, in tasa of wild е изу 
Ses aw noe haar dire Cottle 
Beetle da a a a ein tr aly y 
Intent taped vt Air oe et ey 
йалан Некад андайын) агу ишу, 
EU ay nati Чок чут дА Бы 
йш дем, ЗОдан атышы ЭШ. ыу 
Шайыры ш ы реши шде ол айдо. 
Mati haa mot dnt t leon d ег тылай 
Sess e тошно ветерот) 
PR eh exec sun 
DM GL EE te str 
ERA Tula deat imet d ele dama 
‘whether Pr not thee wire incide in the informanto 




















‘gocoime.. The anthropologist ix bound to refrain from 
{ose speculations a to motive that ae te novelists 
‘hie? interest, and for that, vory reason his work often 


ers, to the reader not interested in his theoretical 
problems, to de-humanize its human subjects. ‘There is 
| Simple room for the sympathetic presentation to such 
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readers of the ways of life, and points of viow, of non- 
European peoples, in a form which will onable them to 
appreciate tho essential aspects of tho modern clash of 
cultures; the factual standard of the scientiflo worker 
ds not called for here. In thia fld Mrs. Huxloy has 
dono for tho Ki; ‘what Mra. Pearl Buel: docs 
for the Chinese, and at the same high wathetio and 
literary standard. L P. MAIR. 


The African To-day and To-morrow. By Diedrich 
rtm" Guaita Jar e Ви Рата 
BO Masma ajan Longe ат она) 
MU tri Unter Trot, Ve T MI 
Tho fiat edition of Dr. Woetermann’s survey of th 
уйй и ltrs sonst ia Altes was puted 
‘an introduction to the work in applied anthropology 
ашкы by thet Ai deme to in ta yt 
ато ру ena tech chapter ld up to озат 
TET an obo en арар thal sore wen 
See a bere m cle awe 
eode n varius aru of Ae, 
V nee, i Yer tete rael t 
dona ete io lom, n el clues e panna к 
Presa rete Do Coal гек Арни of the 
Praes etre ышк Ma meme puru 
огне тоат, нот i hg rh ads 
‘io iter toma the Reon wi appeared i 
the Gar ыы ыу кан бын ы м 
лош it and si ашыш. o ш i 
ө дә шома Site Ate реи y 
‘Yon iekatedt in hia Rassenkundo und Hassengeschiohte, 
So к айына ir Qo teet for the qi tained 
Ыйы iu шош, Марин кА Ниша the 
рп оно, діт Марон, а, Пане, А 
разл орде тајп орен fa а мыш ба Жо 
[ppm A ror 
BEI LOT 
OE ша каррогы bi testa Bum valona oe 
ны зра о и юы шой оГ algo 
oa bon treed, 
"rhe mos insgorant development, of tha lut fe 
пе a ativa adminid ie the South AIHA 
Feist rai inet many al de 
on id Ld AY ae ien added (o tn 
ршн о еы зна УРА э бийи of 
ere ot dovelprnedt wore ah has eon fldei 
by the Trust; and the political system established by 
thb Representation of Natives Act is out without. 
nen ^ 
но м» ол о.б: МЫМ one might Havo 
haraa мө толды ТА бе мес edito. Aba stater 
eden ын“ рз riban of mow materiala POA 
Taria sad ы үт йрн ка б оры 
ане nt eee of ths Dogg of te solos 
“ea oap th wording cul pre fn, 
уз А rei ol enam orta futuro hl 
тоу аатор о орист, (з, мола роды 
M езара нат оратора 
оо МИн. Ма мек емгр 
"gus T chepter on th Negros Mind contains 
porn hich might soem to ingly though tel does 
Bor appear to о мосу ишан the 
Hs do idis e pocula Aim montaje 
M side dur teme роса Deben t 
доом очат ol dio licam wd. dt Of the 
open. Дрон point thet primitive 
w Bars toa largo dope demindted by стааст E. 
"Ri onmentus npa (p au). ho equation ОГ 
petii sedat осори а Оте, заведет 
Tetptod ty te ay puble onthe ethan of prs 
who have made mo study of sociology, has led to 
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confusions of thought which are not likely to be cleared. 


S Г ойор appro to accept the fallacies that 
heen et PP pe e DTR MATR: 


The Social Institutions of the Kipsigis. By 7. 0- 
'Peristiany, with an. introduction by E К. Beine 
31 Prichard, London: Routledge, 1930. cri 
288 pp, 24 plates." Price 1. 
Tae ip ofr шур the Lumby 
a partly agrienitural an toral tribo of Kenya. 
A esidan of nino monta amang them has enabled the 
Author to give a detailed account of most of their custome 
rto Ts ttr pair i pane re 
remarkably numerous 
"The Kipsig subeat chafy on corn, bnt as often 
happens In Afrim, cattle play a» more important 
pe im their social and religious lifo. Ал unusual 
Feature is thet the cattle are milled. by the women 
[x7 
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‘The author tells us that tho Kipaigia 
“hin nforioms «= aa standing o à rado below that 
“of their menial ini human dignity (p. 47). This is 
strange if true, ance to look down upon women is a 
civilized trait. Ihe svago normally regarda tho pexes ar 
sor diferent tnt no question of mpororty or ifeiriey 

‘Tho theology of the Kipsigi seems vague. Tho 
author tells us (p. 3), that the Sun ia thn only Rod, bi 
on p: 228 quotes a prayer to tho Rain. 

"fe Kipeigis aro very bad’ mothers, Tho author 
estimates that at lonat 38 per een, of the young children 
dle of pneumonia as « result of unnecessary exposure to 
Shits, and about tho same proportion fom digestive 
troubles caused by their being weaned on to ray meat 

nd solid porridge (p. 80). ‘Phere are mo superstitions 

Mat oie (p. T0) o кра = 
ook iy early, interestingly — 

written, re RAGLAN, 


la women 
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De Cnr monumental work is being ined 
ha peri пантеры оет перц ай 
Teel vata б reve ang ih the 
Eroa ууата Use pal trot ln 
id the prehatorie perode, uio to show how valuable 
Ж ыда И ө e ette bel n 
Pe md d som Tope OF 
access, Thoy comprise already 106 plates giving plana. 
of extavato end Бйр грн КЫЫ at 
porary, niemandem st dte 


By Viktor 
raemann), 1030. Vol, 1, 











‘and other expressions of art and o selection of tho eatliont 
aetipt-tymbou. "Throughout the ‘author insista on tho 
distinction between the north—Syria and Assyria and 


the south the later Babylonia. In Part 1, dealing with 
"ho "Denier (locamonts, including both monuinents 
tnd reli), tho toatment is ehronologioa, bub north and 
‘out re индей юрита сай period 
"Tho. chronological achomo ed. diff ‘substantially 
from that en] upon, DY archnologiele rnin, 
English and German--actually engaged in excavation it 
Mesopotamia. Tho general deci is to abbreviate the 
aeque Te ondony wish ay by pied ype 
‘consideration, Tt in true that Dr. Chratian introduees, 
at Teast in. tho north, Saklachogda-Stufoy "not 
hitherto explicitly distinguished at the ing of the. 
series; it i charaotorized oaontially by the burnished 
ams such as havo boon found on virgin aoil at 
agar Bazar and in the deepest level at Nineveh, 
Som shords from Kish may niente tho extension of the 
fame ure ao to Akkad. But tho puccoeding 
“‘Tel-falaf Samarra-Stufo in tho north is treated. 
contemporary with tho alUbaid phase of Sumor 
ор e uenti ortnm Baao, reprend 
by TT 1-4 at Arpachiya and strata XIV to XI at Tepe 
Gawr, is takon as Uho northern counterpart of tho 
Uruk period in Sumer; though the levels mentioned are 
наат ові ци Њу а ОЪ waro, tho father 
is dist as "al"Ubaid Ik" in contradiatintion to 
tho earlier at Ubeid waroy represented in strata XVIIL 
to XVI ab Warka (Erech). AE the samo time in tho 
south the Jemdot Nasr phas is takon na beginning with 
“archaic TV" (tho temple adorned with the mosaic 
of lnm) which the German 'oxoavatere havo 
Iways asignod to the Uruk phase. Accordingly tho 
рар Г! Рр; айр! а акем 
опа, evolution of glypte stylee at 
Broch would fall within te Jemdt Nae imer 








Similarly in tho north Gawra XT-VIIT B aro assigned to 
fho Jonot Nuar phano, ТИ А ала ҮП opening the 
dagui-Ste (Fratkdorta -Eury Dymutis ]. But the 
гом Мое Gawra VÍ and Early Dynantio TE 
(pronumably an erly phase of tho Zaiad-Stife which has 
Moe een. defined à ho volumes beter ta] are well 
Setablidhod. Nor does tho reviewer find ашу 10 aecnpt 
tho itinetion here drawn Dotwoon * al Ubaid 1° in tho 
south and "atUbaid It" inthe north, While I had 
formerly postulated somo mich retardation” botweon 
north and south tw Christin here offer, tho completa 
excavation of Tops Gewra, providing tho most rellablo 
Culturo soquonco available in Mesopotamia, мето to 
reveal rather a strio. parallelism though tho later 
achievements of the south admittedly murptes thoso of 
he north. 

Tn describing tho several cultures Christian not only 
sivee avery relablo and comprehensive characterization 
St their distinguishing archiological traita, put aleo 
‘akon commendable effort to decipher tho bases of 
their economic lifo from. the generally idaquate date 
‘forded bythe excavators though ha fails to mention 
‘tho sholl imported from tho Poraian Gulf to heger Bazar 
as evidence of long-distance trade in the Fel Halat 
period. "In dealing with tho earliest. writing, the form 
SÉ tho tablota and he shape of. (o stylus ato minutaly 
"lscrbod, and, 87 individual signs aro illustrated and 
discussed for the light thoy show on tho equipment of 
‘tho early Sumerians, But nothing in sald about the 
development of the scrip: illustrated by these tablets, 
тог у of the economie background against which 
re so ofthe nnn wgtieanco of te 
wvention for human thought. "Sach points may perhaps 
be reserved for future volumes. Тым wil by awaited 
with confidence that the expectations asoused Бу tho 
‘vt wil not be disappointed. via’. 
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have the final resulta; the considered verdict on many. 
° feldwork and much study of comparative 
Material. ‘Tho book i» concerned both with what was 
tually unearthed and with tho conclusions to bo drawn 
therotrom, but tho three parte into whieh it is divided 
fave a diferent function, Part 1 lescribes the exeave 
ora, Part JI the finds amd their Implications, while 
Part T contains what is called a catalogue, together 
plates and appendices. 

“Tough most uf our knowledge of this country in its 
irs fo Hurley an cman, 
‘appreciative and hepa summaries 

Df tho achievements of others, so that no site is um 
d^ Ne has. sometimes incorporated rections 

Bom s previous publications, a justifiable proceeding 














Under the cireumatancess “and he gives full Durticulars 


bout three. more or. lees now settlements: 
tame amd Armenochori. As Mía investiga 
wey i e for of indie ia 
obtaining ceramic and ethnological ov 
Macedonian datricts west of tho Struma, few archi 
ectural remains wero recovered; tho best nro from 
Meis. whore rectangular houses wero built of wattlo 
and daub, and good post-holon are preserved. 

"Bor Mim, as for hie renders, tho most significant an: 
tiqultion ago tho pote, which are naturally disoumod at 
Jig Some of thee, ospeciaily the neolithic, aro 

Min index tothe movements 
Th or traded with or migrated 

















Sup of Macedonia. 
"Tho main inferences ho drawa aro as follows, 
ы Тый Ошу, of Thing ori te 
simon vali whare hoy were invaded by peoples 
Hom the Mado ‘Danube, hose expanded, 006 only 
dre Macedonia ient, but down into T hetely, many of 
le ave hich thoy: produced being evolved under the 
т а ongigal Theallan styles. ‘The Early 
Brome Ago, on the other hand, ia markedly Anatolia in 
гайт ше to a movement, westwarda out of Asia 
Sinar Later sill in tho Middio Bronzo Ago, native 
ози ато to have reasserted епик, авй wore 
Шайыры! in various wapecta in spite of intercourse 
anti seco nd a bref Incumsion of Lausitz peopios 
ilo tho Vardar valle. 
"Powe ‘ro tho sallent outlines of. Macedonian, pre: 
ae and involve many detailed 
ivilizationa in adjacent 
at Happened in northern and 
reon рой, "Tho general treatment it, ax 
е ош expect, sound. and. scholarly; tho, stylo 
Аан, "нде learning, though comprested 
Miel and Une wectióhs on racial contacta fo a 
mas. to tho whole. Certain points wil, no 
ube bo dinputed Бу other experta: tho expl 
SE Danni ware m» 190 for наев, пау not appeal 
ог Орн lle it t6 have como fron the Black: 


In tho 





























ей region; while recent developments in Asia Minor, 
Ser Eha dhe identification of two-handed beakers 
in Reay II and IV, do not favour no low a dato for 
Тоу ТЇ, Thermi and their Macedonian. counterpart ae 
dor potedon p. 120; Mr. Heurtiey ie hovevor, prepared 
TRE so Hote È on tho smo pago Carolil cons 
Jor tation wl T hope, be given by Syrian spocinlista to 









$ hint om p. 113, of e possible connexion 
bobween neolithie painted fabrios and those of their own 
provinco. And we shall all look forward to the day 
Pen archeologists will bo in a position to enlighten ws 
рові ia part of Macedonia which, liea pan 9f че 
Serame end ls suspected of: going with Bulgarie 
"Part III, tho "catalogue, js really a key to tho prin: 
ypes of vasos and other objects. Each item im 
trated. ond, though reconstruction of fragmenta 


tho ca: 
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carried out very boldly, we cannot complain, for a more 
Convenient guide has never boon vented. In the 
Sppondir exe valuable notes by Mr. Davies on mining 
SER metal analyses, together with a report hy Profesor 
ovmares on the skoloton f W. LAMB. 





Servia. 


On Dyas” Bariai and Balsts about she Dead during 
Wis dne Ago wiek special regard to Sout 

34 шнш ny ated Serer Sor, 1088 
запалам, onlin amen of Satria on tho 

njee озо лану огонек 

mucho ipae атат i colldad and elita 

Mies nr 

Pas bas a 


"o author s purpose is tà demon 
calls ‘dyes, burials ho denen his 
yun’ as." the rectangular sinplo dolman’—wherevor 
found have ultimately a common soureo of distribution, 
He ascribes it to w^ mot very highly developed but 
о дате stone-age culture! which. he belleres to 
heve originated in Transjordania, and fe have hoon 
Мей westward by a migration of "white future 
о он While tho industry exhibited in collating 
toes s wholly admirable, tho work is marred bY 
foo” wholeheariod a devotion. fo. the." Kuiturkreise 
{hoch and by an apparent fafure to recognize (ho facte 
that utero, language and унуно. characteristics 
тау inated teeny of aot, 
ind that eonvorgence of types a familiar phenomenon 
oth in иман жай кос culture. “Thus hê apparently 
Spera ihe = dyas, waerover it ia found, as a {опт of 
Ri delberately intended to. proloct the deceased. 
tiny mona, and an easier than and indapendiont of 
MEE "рше tomb But orthostatio dolmens may 
volv irons vory diferent origins, and while they may. 
TCU some cos degeneration of a ' pasengo " grav 
t aem to be equally in hem (e. the stone tit of 
"he haus) ax adaptation to un vniuctable material 
t'a Jar ora atono uen which in completely un- dyse 
fle (6.4.8.2 [8.5 XXV, Jam LO 
Di (gt S9]. n tie same why tho author vitiatet 
Pls! parts of his work by attempting to provo that 
S ly tho tone af. ho dolman but anos? all thingr 
шой with burial coremonies are "Apotropaio, 
Sd i sem to ems Ну Мил ан Шш tal, 
amie virtue, Water in ritual bo regards an purely 
xteotive, but it is nono the les often а fertilize, an 
Tn aithor la wrong in wupponing that tao association f 
nes win the magleot of washing is typical of Nagan 
Bihor than the Angami, So, too, the Picus, though it 
fany certainty houa infantile and harlosa ghonta, niso, 
A quit d fan омма ve Артоа оон 
Site rough ita milky Juice it e again amociated 
de idee B рга. Ft in truo that the, fent 
i death. a not at I equivalent to a fear of tho 
fead. a point weli mado on p. 20, but it je impossible 
о tho statement om p, 24 that a fear of 
osi seii not equiv to fear of tho 
Ti à number of other statements also the facta stated 
soem pan to question. Of certain South Indien tribes 
e are told ‘dat outaido these older ethnic, elementa 



































Marono ia hardly uod, in, connexion with bariai, Bue 
over the Deccan it is a recognized principle that 
ail ove, ths Deccan, pas i Ча Шале Таатай 





to craftsmen and artisans carpenters, goldsmiths, ote. 
Who cannot afford cremation, in contradistinotion to 








Rgeulturists., Authorities have not always been usod 
Sih eare. Tho miniature dolmen of the Thado Buh Ai 
Ceremony ia very far from being a tomb (p. $3) and the 





24) to p. 140 of Hodson's Naga Tribes 
uld be to p. 118, The numerous mis; 
av^ for = of ' (p. 50), ' stovo for ° stone 

'ontagiousity " aro 


(on p. 
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{р Sor ame of them such as 
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._ of presentation of the objects found. " Anyone can p 
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greater value. зн. 


‘The Cemeteries of Armant. By Sir Robert Mond and 
35 2 H, Myers, "Egypt Exploration 




















London 
Sooiety, 1087. 2 vola, 300 ppu 18 ple, 
"Tte value of (hse to volumen les nat in spectas 


cular digging ancl in magnificent finds, but in the method 





dia into the ground and dig up "euros, but t requires 
wa technologie to tun a eur inte & piece of history: 
уйир ies spectacular than the ‘excavations a 
Arnant tan hardly be imagined. V Potsherda, fint im- 
lomenta, broken lone objctr- il but a few of known 
ye ss il int sowerdad ie oxenvator, "Yet ont 
OF thnir very unpromising materiai Nr. Myers has nuo- 
Geode in producing a volume of tho greatest importance, 
Tti mot d book to rend lightly, but a Book to study and 
ê keep on one's shelve for continual roforence,, I aay 
a volume advisedly, for tho text a worthy of better 
Локти оти, "aud. n looking. through the volume of 
plates ono i constantly reminded of tho proverb about. 
Feng ai for rth of tar" Pref thn 

хле арів, especially the. photograph of pottery. 
Tho" how pottery "on pl. 74abould have boen published 
ama much larger weal. 

"very object has” been recorded, drawn, photo- 

ied, maosured, end--wbere pomiblo--anaiyzod. 

Afra sos a complete record, not for this excavation 
oa bt a rence Sok, Al ents al 
oryan of Egyptian pottery, and Mr. Myers ia right to 
stroma that nud. Te rw tdt which requis teamwork, 
Tut t a doubtful ifa suficient number of voluntary 
workers can be found for so tedious and dittclt а job, 
ach individual worker roy mako hia own corpus, bui 
Spe rrr lone een mover cover do volo di 

fr, Myom may perhaps later eo his way to organizing 
Sich à work, "Ne Myers i aia best when sou 
Material object, but hs gots rather out of his dept 
In his orien ato the hippopotamean godin. Ho has 
hot taken inte acount the eft of eany totemiam on the 
beliefs of the Inter pool... With thia Writing exception, 
Se Robert Mon an Mr, Myers must be тун hearty 
congeatulted on their book: M.A, MURRAY. 


The“ Numeral Signs’ of the Mohenjo-daro Script 
Mey dian SEG, Runt Ma on Bue 
gB Pra Ro oi Dani, DT ds de pm wi 
P enei. Pri i e A 
ыг дененин ка шюр иу of certain 
dices i Io. Modus Re Ah epee 
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ceri mpl oa to tho direction in whieh in: 
feriptions should be rend, which aro agreed with thc 
Contlusfons of Gadd, Sidney Sraith, Langdon, Marshall, 
tnd tes, but dosa mot establis them horos, Dut Me 
азов} in sasperue whothr tho longer texts should be 
ead always in tho name direction ur alternately” (bon: 
rophedon}s nol whether nomo similar gaa may. be 
Schuss of ho samo aymibol. Ho rejects the obvious 
уранын) iat in meer i m ns 
Signifying actual munbors, (2) that they reprend word 
For numerada, or parta o? much worda, in favour of a 
Phonematologioal interpretation, probably syllabi. 
Thinks tho numeration was do 
tion for 19, liko our use of "dace tu drawn some 
оп ta tho aition ot ‘the обет ао 

guage, with primitivo Indonesian, Which aro philolo- 
iol, not mathematical. 

hat tho layman wants, to know is how Me, Rom 
recognizes oertain signa an * mumoral aigna” at all, Та 
Egyptian, Minonn, andl our own Raman ‘numeral 
tie prof ө бе оиноо ОГ а group of Ham flowed 
by û total which allie with thom? for example, an. 
ainociation (n ihe samo text) of EE], ze], cm. 
followed by, O, mako it cortain that | moans * ono, 
meann” ton, and O means ^onohundmd, On 
Plato 11 Mr, Rasa gives several queor compound л 
‘but how, would ho refute the suggestion (hie they were 
munion! * notos." SOHN Т. MYRES. 


The Bronze Axe: The Seven Stages of its Develop- 
"ment i Britain 00300 EES. у у 
37 Wels" Pi" Ao ies i. No. 3 
БОДО; mar md tane. bre le. i. 
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Race and Civilisation. 
3 Age md Nate xi 


By I. Harris. London 
0 рр. Pri 
Be, 6d. 


Tho prefaco states that part of this book was 
published n 1991, and it is dillcole to see on what 
rounds it has beef re-issued eighteen years later. In 
‘pita of the naive boas in the Introduction that it makes 
ê concessions t0 popular prejudice, it is crammed with 





now familiar lay delusions unsubstantiated by evidence, 
RU а that JL is manifest that a wido gult exist 
rsen one rag and another in sega «0 or and 
“ ental cle’; nd Hunt eumd io th ошоп 
mixing up (sio) of Negroes ana 
“шей in individual maueh ‘ger ‘hn ther 
(29). Thero ja also a great deal of mention of maoh 
agua orna aa "comio factas comnie procoesos, dean 
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interest of humanity ^ (p. 138). " Io was necetonm 
that tho Senmitos procodr the Arymns ws the potas 
presi ihe blood p. 14 7o demie go 

runtablo tot scientili age" 1 (p. L4). Altogether 
interesting book u a guido to tho inererbiy mod 
‘thinking which esu rexit from the palitiel reformer 
rho dabbles in опса ROSEMARY FIRTH. 








Primitive Races of Today. 3y J. W. Puge. London 
Harrap, 1998, 347 pp. Price Re. d. 
Tt ik ditieult to soo what need. thin book written, 
in very simple language, anî dealing with a wile 
range of primitive peoples from the standpoint of the 
geographer, hus to All after the publication of that of 
Professor Daryll Fordo. Sixteen eultures aro described. 
in Africa, Avia, Australia, America and о Райо, 
under the headings of Hunters, Fishers, Gardeners and 
Herder. There aro clear maps and plenty of photo- 
raph, hut I must confess T found this a dull book. 
ROSEMARY PIRTH. 


Zapotecan Antiquities. 5,5. Linné, The Ethnographical 
йат of Sten ull Staton 18 
Mri horn gre cim a da cnt 
iei or бро ы Bae 
бирини brad the eguntey ТА la habian and 
V teet duis and icta n stellt semuni af 
йк иа Момо Мык и кре rfe othe ok 
f Protonot Alfonso Caso Far M dea ally wir the 

















tration. of tho remarkable funerary urns, and finally 
thore is a summary with conelnaiona. 

Tho work i a Honê uefa one, ad students will be 
gind to avo ch a valuable account of the Zapotes 
fa English. Derticularly good is the author discussion 
of the ags and intermlatonship of the various Zapotec 
Ceramic periods, a muhject om which he speaks with 
Authority owing to his own work at Teotikuacan and 
онро, ТЫВ question of coramlos is now (one may 
fay) tho, burning ono in Middle. Anerian, eser 
Both on the Mexican and the Maya sido, and will no 
doubt one day settle the diloultie of tho traditional 
history of Moxico and of the Mays correlation. quostion. 
Teia interesting to note that tho. resulta ol Zapoteo 
оталу aere, so far as they go, would appear to 
‘prot ТШ Тырп. ене, сое, „А, тыш 
VE emerges alo from ceramic resemvh claawhere, 
Tho Zapote ocoupiod an Important position geographi 
cally, boing situated otween tho two largor cultures, 
tind teem to have hid extensive trado relations. 

‘One cannot agree with the author's remark hat the 
absence of nunnbern over 13 shows that tho Zapotee did 
not fx tho plaeo of a day in w 20-day month of a year 
OF 306 days "The exiteteo of year-Doneery shows that 
{2 05-day” your wos rooognized, tnd itis most probable 
thas the Zapotee and Mixte, lo the Азоо, had months 
of 20 dayn but did mot use them for dating purposes, 
erat he yur beara a un deed itin, 
though with a poumiblo ambiguity of200 daya in nomo cason. 

“Th book beautifully 1llustrated, and tho Bnglish 























Fathor moagro accounts of Zapotee culture in the early 
Spanish writers and mupplements thís with such aechmo- ofthe transition is oxoollent, K RICHARD C. E. LONG. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 

Nut Crusher. (Of. Max, 1035, 





03; 1037, 100, 213, 210) lustre. 
ineo the water identibed o four iom 
objects from Adicbanallur a& moram and 
iles, mied for rushing betelnuts (Max, 1090, 9 
Tiu S1 he ма aoon on tho Бодо fora epe 
‘of mortar an pestle among the primitive peoples of 
ndn, With a view to finding it Among the betont 
howing peoples tho wuthor inquid for it among the 
соро "Tirough tho courteaiea of Dr. H. S. Reo of 
‘he Zoological Survey of Ind, Tndian Musoum, Galoutt, 
PG. Nagron oft Port Dair, Andaman Ilanda; 
he wes able to obtain a specimen of a botolnut oras 
whieh in desoribed below. Buch a betelnut erusher was 
ʻio mentioned by E: H. Man in his ° Desoriptivo Catas 
igun of objocta mado and used by tho Nativos òf the 
* Nicobar Jalands, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXIV (April 


1800), p. 107 е 
Tho Botolnut crusher consists of a bamboo eylinder, 
147 mr. Jong and 26 mm in diameto (a), with a hole (c) 
àt tho nodal baso. Tho sylinder is хей steady into the 
ground with the help of a woodon pog (0 norte through 
fke cylinder andthe nodal hole an shown а (0) 
wooden pog is éd mim. long. Tho cmshar or pesto 
ошма of an iron rod (e) 190 mm. long, mounted 
e the top by, «wooden pandie, 68 mm. long end 
fas a sharp fattened end. Botelnuta aro inserted 
into the bumnboo cylinder {o be crushed at the top 
{of the wooden pog by the iron crusher. The specimen 
Sas obtained! from & Nicobareso of Nankaus, Nicobar 
































Inland. 
A marked. general similarity of thia article with tho 
abjecta from Adichannllur ce bo seen from tho above 


figuros. ‘Tho iron crusher ia very similar to those of the 





стя 
а. d. e. 
Fios. a-e. A NICOBARESE METEL-NUT CRUS 


Adichanallur spocimens, described as pistons of firo- 
pistons by Mr. Raghavan (Max, 1035, 113). Tn the 
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Jatter specimen the iron rods ar also not tightly fitted, 
жер. in hia е. Ir which in however, not s lear from 
е Agure. and all havo fattened ends. This is quito 
"lens f ihe Nieobareso specimen and thero can bo 
Му any doubt that ide Adicmallur objects are 
artir ei pestis, possibly meant for crushing bet. 
Tut "E. HO Mam! Meo mentioned the presinco of 
nported metal mortars and pestios among tho Nico- 
ideo and more ipt eun be thrown on tho matter 
or Such a metal object ia found. ° S, 8. SARKAR. 
se esos Inatite, Caleta, 


Rock Prnigs in Dutch New Guinea (CY. Mas, 
ES 
48 090200, раль Rove (Max, 1940, 21) sorna 
fds Pee er Ds AA al 
ese 
1 U akg o из Мру ний, 
NX Pep 
eet ene rpm orta my ar jn 
«deka EY ir E RIA 
САНЕ e n't 
e RAGLAN. 
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Vilage Names and Tribal Migrations. 
Remand шщ ae etal ition it 
Ц Bree tl sly ofa forme aed 
RE regiae semet, t£ afboou rom tho 
sin or crane apt ford sage to movement 
ЕЧ i 
B Pot tuia ^ de utn тво be 
"ito ae the time when offshoots became part of their 
оао атман : 
шна CD a tam pee io b e actis 
ad ine base neg te as af Lamond 
Ж К арш boi АГ am Mna aninyen, ог 
оит том or ш ar i Ciakron il 
дона да ра "ere af aa lot ede mne 
Bn оры S kowe of ai in Adan A 
мз ТЩ комы Че ошо tera Mel 











various tribes in. Nigeria. M. D. W. JEFFREYS. 
Bamenda, British Cameroons. 
Dicision ue Generic for vitae 
мие 
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time. "There is no distinction between the legal status 
Of the different wives; and according to the precepts 
of the Prophet the husband ia bound to observe equality 
amongst all his wives. 

But in actu ice among tho Bogali Muhamma- 
dans of tho District of tho Twenty-four Parganas, as 
Sell aa among tho up-country millhands of tho Barrack- 

‘Sub-Division, wo find a considerable social distino- 
Tion between the ‘first wifo and the subsequent wives, 
The first wifo described as Bibah, from the Bengali 
word, Bibuha, "to mamy "; the mubsoquent wives am 
lescribed аа йай, from tho Arabie word Nitah, to 
marry." "Tho sonso in which tho two worda Bihahi 








Nikah? aro usod, although otymologically and legally 
they moan tho samo thing, makos a groat deal of di 


"ho. iat ito i термей oa а truly 
properly wedded wife, whom t is almost a sari 
Aree "The Nitah wifo ja regarded an n plorifind and 
permanent concubines whom o uni ean dvr 

"rithout assigning any reason and incurring 
apium. eie ires in we i 

Hengal provorbs :—(1) Nikar, Magh ar 
йаг yami, oth balila] uithe hobe: ien a Nikahi 
ia liko a tenant-at-wil, sho must vacato or leave as and 
Whon ordered. 2) Lat gamehha ar Nitar Mogh, dul 
отан; {еч А Miah wilo in an cheap na an ondin 
Ted napkin. 

Thole ia a corresponding ditferonco in 
sons by Bibali and Nikahi wiven, although 
low evident and fas serious. 

"The Bengalt Mohammedan obwerve certain food 
iaboos wl wusign theological reasons for them. А 
Bengali Jola Muhammadar wouid not oat crabs (unl 
int lear degree) lobsters, shrimps, лари ote, Th 
reason he would aasin is that theva cronturce have not 
Deen slaughtered in Eho orthodox stylo, Or aa, ho would 
му, "no halal has been performed on Вет But hi 
wold take ordinary fia, be faba with gla and wh 
но tho mine hapten! eral objection 

“vould answer that ‘tho Prophet. Muhammad. has 
performed “Halal оп ай бө (р all time. 
Ping hls sword fn watar: and it in for thin ronson 
That the gills oF fah appear as slits. However un- 
historie and fantastic the explanation may seem to 
ber it governa tho conduct of thousanda of Bengali 
Mong oin ds larly 

ong eertán classe tia populaly supposed to be 
the religous duty of every pibun Mubammnadan to Kill 
‘a chameleon (Bongali—girgity), or to throw at least threo 
Monos or sloda of earth at ity whenever and wherever he 
finde it.The renson signet i that when, a the battle 
of Holy Kerbala, the Prophet's grandson Hassan жал 
Майы ыш ало the sand pita, it was a chameleon 
that drew tho attention of the enemy upon him Бу 
moving a head up and down and constantly chirping, 
and Hassan was slaughtered with as many as 10 
Wounds. So to avenge’ th betryal of Fasson by 
tho chameleon, every chameleon should be killed, ot ab 
leet maim. 

‘Spider's webs are not. to bo removed or destroyed in 
certain months. For did not a spider's. web, suddenly 
Woven at the entrance to the cavo of Mount Thor, 
protect the Prophet amd Abu Bel when they tool 
hor nie ding Ват А Пот Месе, ch was 
the ig of Hogia. Muhammad'a purior thought 
that if thero awas such û spider's web a the entrance to 
tho cavo Muhammad could not have entered it with the 
wob remaining unbroken. The account given in Irving, 
Life of Mahomet, p. 00, ia somewhat diferent. Bue 
whatever may bé tho truo account tho belief and the 
practic is there. 
шша. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate C. 

A COMPARISON BETWEEN TWO ROUNDELS REMOVED BY SURGICAL HOLING FROM 
TWO PREHISTORIC SKULLS, LATELY EXCAVATED IN THE COUNTY OF DORSET; 
TOGETHER WITH A FULL DESCRIPTION OF THE PUSH-PLOUGH METHOD OF OPERATION 
THAT WAS PROBABLY EMPLOYED. By T. Wilson Pary, M.D., B.Ohir. Cantab,, F.S.A. 
Ilustrated. 
AG Qf the tro important scio ng 





Шу holed in prehistoric times, the first was excavated at 
Maiden Castle in 1987, by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler, M.C., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries. 

The second skull was found by Mr. Stuart Piggott, F.S.A., in 1938, in an undisturbed gravo-pit 
on Crichel Down, beneath a low round barrow, associated with a Beaker of Type 'B. The burial 
necessitates its belonging to the Early Bronze Age, rather than the late Neolithic Period, but here is 
an anomaly which calls for attention. In the Early Bronze Age the inhabitants used to cremate 
their dead, but there were evidently exceptions to the rule, and this specimen found by Mr. Piggott 
must have been one of those rare exceptions. 

Now the same kind of operation had beon performed in both the Maiden Castle and the Crichel 

Down skulls, in spite of the fact 
that they belonged to different 
epochs; the Maiden Castle to the 
late Neolithic Period and the Crichel 
Down to the Early Bronze Age, A 
noticeable advance had been made 
in the technicality of the operation, 
ince the removal of a large roundel 
was more difficult and arduous than 
the elimination of a piece of bone 
reduced to dust by seraping.as had 
hitherto been the method employed, 

‘There are points of similarity that 
occur in the two cases: (1) They. 
were both found in the County of 
Dorset ; the former in the south, one- 
and-a-half miles west of Dorchester, 
and the latter to the north-east of 
Blandford. 

(2) The roundels that were ге. 
moved came from similar sites of 
the two skulls, namely, their re- 
spective left parietal bones. 














Fio. 5.—PRIMITIVELY HOLED SKULL (LATE NEOLUTIIO PERIOD) EXCAYATED. 
18 MATDEN CASTLE, 1037. 
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‘The Maiden Castle one was roughly oval in 
shape, the long axis of the elipse lying trans- 





versely. Its dimensions were i— 
Laterally e 0o 65 man, 
Anjo se .. s 52mm 
Oblique bevelled surface of bone ... 5-8 m.m. 
Vert. thickness of skull. 5-7 man. 


The Orichel Down one was roughly circular in 











shape. Its dimensions were — 
Loterally is 0mm. 
Antpo s m 70 m.m, 
Oblique bevelled surface of bone ... 9-14 mam. 
(a) Vert. thickness of skull near 
sagittal suture 2. Ма 
(b) At the left temporal line 9-5 mam, 
(c) In region of the asterior 5mm 
‘The Crichel Down skull was altogether 


thicker and heavier than the Maiden Castle one, 


‘The Push-Plough Operation. 

I took as a model of this operative procedure 

tho illustration of a specimen which is exhibited 

im the Geologieal Section of the Museum of 

Lisbon. It was discovered in the Grotto of Casa 
da Moura at Penicho in Portugal (fig. 6). 


Fio. 0, 2E YENI SKULL (MOP), 
(From Medizinische Walt, 18 July, 1981). 








Tt consists of a single continuous curving furrow 
with both ends united. This furrow, in the Maiden 
Castle and Crichel Down skulls, cuts into their 
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Tio. 0, таю PORY-ILOUGIM METHOD: FINAL STAGE, 


respective left parietal bones at the place of. 
election, avoiding all sutures. I look upon this, 
the primary furrow, as the first stage of the 
removal of a large roundel of bone from the skull 
In the model-example, either the Medicine Man 
found it would have been too long and exhausting 
^ manipulation, if he went on to the bitter 
end, or the patient of his own accord might 
have ended it, so it resulted in am unfinished 
operation. 
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‘This method, which I have never seen described 
elsewhere, appeals to me to be the only one likely 
to fulfil the efficient removal of a large roundel. 
In my experiments, associated with the Push- 
Plough method, I chose a Noolithie beaked 
implement of flint and used it in the manner of 
a plough, holding it firmly between tho index 
finger and thumb of the right hand, and pushing 
it forward with some sustained effort to carve 
out first a thin, shallow furrow and deepening it 


later by burrowing through the diploe down to , 


the inner table of the skull and eventually per- 
forating it. When sufficiently loosened, T used a 
lover with one of my implements and freed the 
roundel, accompanied by some crackling of the 
vitreous layer. 

I think the method of the Push-plough will 
speak for itself. I give an illustration of the 
Poniche specimen itself (fig. 6), also the three 
experimental stages of removal of a large roundel 
from a recent skull by this method (figs. 7, 8, 9). 
All my initial experiments may be seen in the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. (Qf. Proc. 
III. Int, Congr, Hist. Medecine, London, 17.22 
July, 1922.) 

‘The Maiden Castle specimen was the first of its 
kind found in Great Britain, from which а large 
roundel of bone had been removed intact, and 
therefore was unique. ‘The following year the 


NOTES ON SOME NORTHERN RHODESIAN 
Northern Rhodesia, Illustrated. 
17 ird. = One ot, tho moet in 
trigning forms of native ironwork found 
in Central Africa is the object described by 
Cullen Young ond others, before its function 
among some tribes was ascertained, as a trident.“ 
As the illustrations show it was an apt descrip- 
tion. The origin and significance of the form are 
lost in past history, but the object is used to-day 
as a bow-and-arrow stand among some tribes; 
‘the weapons resting in two forward curving 
prongs’ whilst the stand is leaned against a wall 
ог із held upright in the ground by the main 
shaft. 

Widespread native history and other cultural 
evidence is to the effect that the original home of 
such bow-stands was the Lunda-Luba kingdoms 

38e Max, 1929, M7; 1930, 66; 108), 44; 1092,47; 
1084, 188, 200; 1935, 82, 87, 105,100; 1930, 40; 1098, 
70; leo T. Cullen Young, * Notes on tho History of tho 
“Tambuka Kamanga Peoples! Joumal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institut, 68. (1888). 
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Crichel Down specimen made its appearance. It 
seems almost incredible that these two skulls should 
have lain im the ground about four thousand 
years and then have been unearthed almost 
Simultaneously within a few miles. 

I have never believed that the owners of the 
skulls lived after their respective operations, if 
such were performed during life. There is no 
proof that they did, for no reparation in the bony 
tissue is observable. Moreover, if 'surgical 
‘holing’ had taken placo during life, the time 
taken for such an operation would have been so 
long, and so tedious, that death in either instance 
might have intervened before recovery. 

Summing up all the facts of these two sı 
prising finds, I have great difficulty in believing 
that the neolithio surgeon actually planned for 
the sake of practice to operate upon a dend body. 
T have a high opinion of tho operator and feel that 
he would have taken infinite pains over any 
undertaking, not swerving for a second from 
what he would regard as a sacred duty. I am 
driven to the opinion that both these men must. 
have died during, or immediately after the 
operation, and the Priest-Doctor would reverently 
replace the roundel over the opening in the head 
and close the ceremony of burial jn respectful 
silence, knowing full well the people's faith, ала 
their belief in the World of Spirits. 


BOW STANDS, By W. V. Brelsford, Chinadli, 





of central Africa, and that they were once closely 
associated with chieftainship. One of the earliest 
notes of them is by von Wissmann, who sketches 
опе among the objects belonging to the Bashilange 
of the Congo. It may be that the ‘sceptre ' he 
captured, which he said was the only one left 
among the Luba, was the same kind of object.* 
Among the Babemba, a Northern Rhodesian tribe 
of Lunda origin, these bow stands are still asso- 
ciated with chieftainship and have a ritual and a 
history connected to them. They are known as 
“kapanda ka-buta'— the forked rest for the 
“bow? (plural—tupanda). More will be- said 
concerning the Bemba specimons later. 

‘The weapon stands described and illustrated by 
Collo, Les Baluba, are much more elaborate than 
any recorded so far in Northern Rhodesia, He 
also mentions a forked weapon-stand made of 
wood. Verhulpen, Baluba et Balubaisés, on 
pp. 310 and 313, 
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several occasions mentions the fact that iron bow- 
stands were part of the regalia of Luba chiefs, but 
he does not illustrate or describe thom, ‘That such 
objects were not unknown to Northern Rhodesian 
tribes of other than Luba-Lunda descent may be 
illustrated by a drawing in Mackintosh, Coillard 
of the Zambezi, of Lowanika, the Paramount Chief 
of the Marozi as a warrior. The battle axe of the 
warrior is shown resting close to his hand jn a 
three-pronged stick standing upright in the 
ground. 

Outside Northern Rhodesia several allied forms 
have been recorded. A forked spear-rest, the 
property of an Anuak Chief? has been seen on the 
borders of the Sudan and Abyssinia, and the 
Wabena of Tanganyika possess iron objects with 
two prongs that are kept in the relic-huts of 
chie! 

2, Various Tribal Specimens —Although among 
some tribes the function of the ‘ trident ’ as à bow 
stand is well known, in other tribes its history and 
function have been either forgotten or never 
known. For instance, in one part of Southern 
Rhodesia such objects are worshipped as ' gods. 

‘That in possession of Chitanda, Chief of the 
Balenjo in Northern Rhodesia (figs. 6, 7) was 
formerly used as n musical instrument, being 
struck with a piece of iron to produce variousnotes. 
‘Tho Chief informed ^» District Officer that accord. 
ing to the notes produced the people knew whether 
they were being called together for war, council, 
от emergency. It is interesting to note that the 
name given to the bow stand is lusonsolo or 
litango. Lusonsolo is the namo given by the Lala, 
an adjoining tribe, to the double bell, a specimen 
of which has come from this tribe to the Living- 
stone Memorial Museum. ‘The Lala themselves 
have several bow-stands in their area, and they 
call them by tho usual name kapanda. The 
double bell was associated with chieftainsbip, so 
it may be that the Lenje, among whom there is 
no record of a bow and arrow cult, have termed 
the bov.stand Tusonsolo merely ав a chiefly relic. 
"The Lenje legend. concerning their instrament is 
that it was made, specially as a musical instru- 
ment, by a skilled worker for Chief Chitanda 
Shagumbo, who ruled about 120 years ago. This 




















* 0. T Elliot Smith, Max, 1935, 108. 

4A. T. ond G M. Culwick in MAx, 1034, 188; 1935, 
105. 

+W, H. H: Nicolle, “ A Few Notes on Baka Chimombe,” 
Nada, 14, 1936-37. 
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scanty information is all that has been gathered 
from the Lenje themselves, but there is a Bemba 
explanation of the origin of the Lenje bow-stand, 
and it will be told later. 

In the bush close to Chiwefwe in the Mkushi 
district in Northern Rhodesia are a collection of 
objects standing on the ground. Among them is 
an old and battered bow-stand and many broad 
blades of spears. ‘The surrounding peoples are 
Lala and they claim to have found the objects in 
‘that place when they first arrived at their present 
home more than a century ago(?). They pre- 
serve them just as they found them, for they 
believe that some day their original owners 
will one day return to claim them. They must 
not be taken away but there seems to be nothing 
to prevent them from being freely handled, 

Another stand is well known amongst the Lala, 
and seems to be under the саго of Chief Chiwale, 
оле of the most important of Lala chiefs, It is 
placed upright in the ground a few miles from his 
present village. ‘There is no covering over it and 
it always remains in its present position, even 
when tho Chief's village is moved. ‘There seems 
to be no ritual connected with it, although it is 
said that if it ever falls to the ground it is an 
‘omen of disaster, mupamba, Several more stands 
are said to be buried on a hill in Lala area on tho 
Muchinga escarpment, close to a site where there 
was once a battle between the Ngoni and the 
Lala, The Lala history of such objects is vague, 
and although their name is kapanda they tell 
little of them except that Lala chiefs had them 
in the days of Chiwala Makumba, an important 
chief, who held sway over an area west of tho 
Luapula before tho tribe migrated into Northern 
Rhodesia. 

In 1910 Colonel A. Stephenson found one also 
in Lala country a few miles east of Mkushi. Tt 
was on a grave and close by was another grave 
surrounded by the decayed remains of about 
fifty or more elephants. There were no villages 
near the site. Enquiries resulted in no informa- 
tion except that the local natives knew it was 
there. 

The boundary between Tanganyika Territory 
and Northern Rhodesia cuts through the Lungu 
tribe, and in 1921, when Tafuna IV of е 
Northern Rhodesia section was elected Para- 
mount, the tribal relics were taken away by the 
Tanganyika claimant. For fifteen years Tafuna 
could not conclude his inheritance ceremonies but 
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finally, in 1936, amid much pomp and ceremony, 
“the relics were handed back to him. Among 
them was an old battered bowstand. Unfor- 
‘tunately the only photograph taken of it at the. 
time is hardly clear enough for reproduction, 

Judging from the periodic appearances of bow- 
stends among chieftainly relics it seems quite 
probable that there aro numbers of them still 
extant among the heirlooms of obscure tribes. 
‘They will probably come to light as the old 
sanctity fades before the advance of sophistica- 
tion, 

OF other specimens in Northern Rhodesia, 
apart from those recorded among the Babemba, 
Dr. Richards records that, these bow-stands are 
also held as sacred objects by the Bubisa and 
Baunga. She found one on the grave of a chief 
on Chilubi island, in Lake Bangweula, and 
another in the burial ground of Nsamba, one of 
the Baunga chiefs. Kalimankonde, the Para- 
mount chief of the Baunga, has one himself which 
is kept in his babenye hut (relic hut). It is not in 
any Way sacred, and he occasionally carries it 
about with him and will show it to any stranger. 
Its history is similar to that given for most of the 
others—that it came from Kola, the original home 
of his ancestors, and is a chieftainly heirloom. 

Та 1918 а bow-stand was found in the bush in 
the area’ of the Bemba Chieftainess Chanda- 
mukulu. ‘The finder took it to her but she said 
that it was ‘a Bisa type’ of bow-stand and 
passed it on to the Bisa Chief Kabanda in the 
Chinsali district. Ho still has it in his babenye 
hut. ‘Ihave not been able to see it yet, but from. 
а drawing made by the son of the finder it seems 
to be more like tho ono possessed by Chitanda 
than tho usual Bemba specimens. 

Tho lato E. H. B. Goodall, Senior Provincial 
Commissioner, once had two old bów-stands in 
his possession, both obtained in Northern 
Rhodesia, one of them from the Luwingu district, 
T was informed that one of them was of copper, 
but I have not been able to verify this assertion. 

3. Museum Specimens—The bow-stands de- 
scribed above are still in the places mentioned, 
but there are four other specimens, now in the 
Livingstone Memorial Museum in Northern 
Rhodesia, and they, too, were found in the 
Territory. 

‘Two of the specimens have much of their i 

“Audrey І. Richards, Bowstand or Trident, Max, 
1986, 32. 
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work, both in the stem and in the prongs, com- 
posed of strands of twisted iron. Such specimens 
seem rarer in Northern Rhodesia than recorded 
ones of straight iron, and in the future when 
fuller records are available it may be possible to 
distinguish between these and other forms from 
the point of view of origin and descent, ‘The two 
types also follow differing designs as well as 
differing forms. This is not the place for theoriz- 
ing about the two types. ‘The Lala and Bemba 
specimens I have seen are all of the straight iron 
type; von Wissmann’s illustration of a Bashilange 
specimen shows a twisted type, and the only two 
T have seen in Northern Rhodesia of this latter 
type are these two in the Museum from Bakaonde 
and BaSoli country respectively. 

The larger of the two twisted iron stands (fig. 1, 
also the largest of all four specimens in the 
Museum) was found by a European on. a grave in. 
Basoli country close to Lusaka, It was placed 
upright on the grave which also had other objects 
on it, , The local natives stated that they knew 
nothing about the bow-stand or where it eame 
from. Some suggested that it might have been 
made by somo BaChiponda who are a clan of the 
adjoining Balenje and are the only iron workers 
in the area. But other informants seemed to bo 
well acquainted with the usual explanation of the 
origin and function of the object. ‘This is, that 
it was made at Kola during the time of Chief 
Mwata Yamvu and that only chiefs were allowed 
to possess such things: that it was used as a 
bow-and-arrow carrier, and always carried by а 
special member of the bodyguard who set it up 
in the ground by the chief's side wherever he 
went. No explanation could be given as to why 
some should be inherited and some left om. gra 

A similar vague explanation was given with 
‘the specimen (fig. 2) found on a grave in Bakaondo 
country in the Kasempa district. ‘This also is of 
‘twisted iron, but is not as large as the Lusaka one, 

‘The two other exhibits (of straight iron) came 
from the Lala country. One of them (fig. 3) 
belonged to Chief Muhingwe, who presented it to 
мг. Н. С. Brooks, the District Commissioner, 
Mkushi. Both Mulungwe and Paramount Chief 
Mboroma stated that the kapanda was ‘as old 
“as the Balala,’ and that it was a bow-and- 
arrow carrier such as was once possessed by many 
Lala chiefs, In this case the two chiefs said that 
it was a duty of a slave to carry it. This par- 
ticular bow-stand is of interest in that the several 
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IBOW-STANDS! IN THX LIVINOSTONE мкмошаз, мотом, 


Fus. 
xone ODEK; drawn by Martin J. Morte, 
1, Found on a gravo in Basoli country clono to Lusaka, 
$: Found on a grave in Baknonde country, Kasompa District, 
3. From Lale country; given by Chiof Mulingwo to Mr. H. С. Brooks, 
но Commisiontr, Micah 
4 Obiained from the hoadman of Naboe vilago in Lata area, 











portions have been welded together. The Lala 
once were famous iron workers, but welding is an 
‘advanced stage in the art, and Mr. Brooks stated 
that he had never seen any other specimen of 
welding among tribes of Northern Rhodesia, It 
is interesting to note that a design based on the 
Kapanda forms frequent motif in the wall 
drawings in the caves of the Mafulwe Hills in 
Lala country. 

The remaining specimen in the Museum (fg. 4) 
‘was obtained from the head man of Naboa village 
also in Lala area. The comparative ease with 


which these objects can be obtained among the 
Lala bears out their own statement that the 
objects belosiged to the old days and are of no 
value or interest at all to-day. On the other 
hand, several specimens bought recently as wall 
decorations from Lala ironworkers have avovedly 
been made to order at 10/- each. However, there. 
is no sort of sophisticated trade yet in the objects, 
and the new specimens are obviously new; and 
the old ones in the course of years have become 
rusted, battered and broken. Naboa, from whom 
the Museum specimen was purchased, had 
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another old one in his possession, but he retained 
that. Both of them were inherited from a dim 
past, 

4. The Bemba Bow-stands.—As far as I know 
the Bemba are the only people in Northern 
Rhodesia who still retain the bow-stand not only 
as a symbol but also have it in continuous use 
amd still preserve some of the ritual and tradition 
surrounding it. 

Some years ago I published e smell article 
describing what I had then heard of the Bemba 
bow-stands.’ But there are more than the eight 
specimens then mentioned, in the possession of 
Bemba chiefs and councillors. Dr. Richards 
found fourteen.” But although many of them are 
open to view and handling by strangers there are 
others kept hidden in the relic huts. For instance, 
the Bakabilo (hereditary councillors and priests), 
who are responsible for looking after Paramount 
Chitimukulu's relics, will not state whether the 
chief has any nor how they are preserved, if he 
has any, nor what ritual is connected with them. 
When I asked whether Chitimukulu had any they 
replied that they were not allowed to tell me. 
Dr. Richards thinks that he has none. 

In discussing the sacredness of the Bemba 
bow.stands Dr, Audrey Richards points out that 
this may be associated with the sacred hereditary 
bow? Chitimukulu’s bow is still ritually handled. 
The Bakabilo, who state that they have these 
stands, all treat them as sacred and preserve 
them in their babenye huts (relic huts). ‘The only 
Bakabilo who, to my knowledge, have them are 
Chimba, Chikutwe, Chitikefula, Katenda and 
Mukosa. ` Thero may be others. Some of the 
smaller chiefs may also treat their bow-stands as 
sacred but most chiefs, for example Mwamba and 
Munkonge, do not. Dr. Richards gives me her 
opinion in a letter: “In general I should say 
“ that the bigger chiefs either had no bow- 
“ stands, or else did not treat them as so sacred, 
“ having other babenye of more importance 
“ the fipuna (stools). But with the Bakabilo and 
“ smaller chiefs this is not so.” Mwamba’s bow- 
stands (fig. 5) aro treated as precious relies end 
carried. with him to tree-cutting ceremonies, but 
they can be freely handled by Europeans and are 
not hidden as are those of the Bakabilo. 

One new bow-stand has been made of recent 

















The Bemba Tridente, Nada, 1985. 
7 Bou-stand cr Trident, Max, 1995, 32. 
? Max, 1935,32. 
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!YOW-STANDS OF TIM DEMBA CHIRY, MWANDA, 


years, ‘The Mpepo Chieftainship in the Mpika 
istrict is a junior ono, but in 1922 it was decided 
by tho Bakabilo that Mpepo should have a bow- 
stand. 

Tt was mado by a neighbouring Bemba Chief 
Luchembe, who is an ironworker, and presented 
to Mpepo amid much rejoicing. Mpepo now 
carries it about with him on his journeys. 

I will not repeat tho information of Dr. 
Richards’ article nor the few notes given in my 
own in NADA,’ What follows was told to me 
by various Bakabilo, especially by Munuka, who 
is the most important keeper of the relios of the 
Chitimukulu. 

‘The story of the origin of the Bemba bow- 
stands is that they were made by Mukulu, the 
Paramount chief of the Baluba, and the father 
of the first Mwata Yamvu who was his eldest 
son by a commoner. Kazembe was the secońd 
son, also by a commoner, but the first Chitimu- 





1 Dr. Richards in hor articlo vefors to the bow-stands 
as nsakakabemba, ‘This sho now informs mo should be 
nsankabeniba—a word used for the Paramount Chief's 
outfit of spoar, oto., taken on journeys. Tt might thus 
include the bow-stand. Tho Rev. MacMinn tracos tho 
root iden to sankabula— project,’ ‘ points," ‘ twigs,” 
“branchlets,” eto. 
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kulu, who was the third son, was born from a 
woman of royal birth and therefore more im 
portant than the two elder brothers. ‘The Bemba 
legend always has been that the tupanda were 
first given by Mukulu to his sons and then to 
other chiefs as a symbol of chieftainsbip. "There 
Munuka’s history stops. 

But he went on to say that the Bakabilo would 
not object if, to-day, an ordinary man wished to 
carry one. An ordinary Mubemba, however, 
unlike some men of other tribes, never does 
possess ono, and Kaluya, the head Muknbilo of 
Chief Nkula, was quite vicious in his assertion 
that à Mubemba who dared to possess one would 
not last very long. He said that this would apply 
oven if the bow-stand was a new copy made by 
some foreign ironworker. 

‘The Bakabilo suggested that the tupanda found. 
in Nyasaland, as well as the spocimens in posses- 
sion of the Lala and Lenje had been stolen by 
war from the Bemba after they had reached 
their present position in Northern Rhodesia. ‘The 
stories told in support of this suggestion are a 
matter of Bemba history, but that tho bow- 
stands were wrested from tho Bemba at the time 
they occur is, I imagine, pure conjecture on the 
part of the Bakabilo, although they are possible 
theories, The people now in possession of them 
have not yet recorded any supporting theory of 
how they obtained their #upanda, and the stories 
themselves are quoted merely to show that the 
Babemba had such contacts with people now 
possessing them. 

At the time of the first Chikwanda, the most 
southerly of Bemba chiefs, the Wisa, Lala and 
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Lenje peoples to his south, poid tribute to him. 
One day a body of these tribute tribes plotted to 
kill Chikwenda and his people. The Lala and Wisa 
were the nearest tribes, but Lenje people were 
recruited to help. It was arranged thet, as one 
man was dancing in front of the unsuspecting 
Chikwanda, he should stab the chief, then before 
his people could recover from the surprise, they 
should be massacred. ‘The plot succeeded, and 
the Bakabilo suggested that after the massacre 
‘one or more of Chikwanda's bow.stends were 
taken, Such warlike contacts between the Bemba 
and surrounding tribes were frequent. The 
present Chitimukulu boasts that in his youth he 
raided as far south as Broken Hill, the home of 
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“BOW-STAND ' AND OTHER RELICS IN POSSESSION 
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the Lenje. ‘The Bemba did not always win their 
skirmishes, and it is possible that a few of their 
chieftainly relies were taken or lost from time to 
time, 

To the north of Bomba area many contacts 
were made with Angoni and other tribes to the 
cast of the Luangwa Valley and in Nyasaland. 
During the period when the Chitimukuln was 
living at Manga, now part of Chief Makasa’s aren 
in Abercorn, Angoni raids wore frequent, and 
Bemba chiefs, as well as commoners, were often 
captured. ‘The late Chandamukulu, mother of 
Chitimukulu, was captured and taken back to 
Nyasaland. ‘She was bought from the Ngoni by 
a Mufungwe chief, who lived in the hills between 
Karonga and Northern Rhodesia. By this native 
she had two children, the present Chief Mpepo 
and a female, Chilufya Mulenga, who lives 
just outside Kasama. When the Mufungwo 
learned of her importance he brought her 
back to Chief Nkula, of the Chinsali district, 
who rewarded him with ivory. 8o the Bakabilos 
suggestion that tho Nyasaland specimens were 
also captured has at least the support of 
opportunity. 

5. Modern Bow-stands.—It is possible to-day 
in the Serenje district to buy copies of the old 
bowstands for 10/- each. ‘They were made to 
order by the Lala ironworkers, 

A native Mwambe, of Kasama, who has lived 
in Tanganyika, says that just over the Northern 
Rhodesia border new bow-stands made in imita- 
tion of the old ones can occasionally be seen, 
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Also among the Mambwe, the tribe just north of 
the Babemba, in Northern Rhodesia, blacksmiths 
occasionally make new ones. Shikapeya, a 
Mambwe blacksmith of the Abercom district, 
һай л bow-stand that he melted down a few years. 
ago and utilized the metal to make an axe. 

His father had made the bow.stand, copying 
the one he had seen in the possession of the Bemba 
Chief Kela. 

Further investigation would no doubt bring to 
light many other specimens. 

6. Conclusion.—The main result of this some- 
what disjointed inquiry is the realization that it 
is only among the Bemba of Northern Rhodesia, 
tribes, that the bow-stand seems to retain some 
of its ancient value, ‘This is not surprising, for 
not only are they the largest tribe in the territory, 
but they have retained much of their tribal 
solidarity and strong centralized chieftainship. 
Smaller, though allied tribes, have retained only 
a few indications of the former value of the bow 
stand, But perhaps investigation among tribes 
nearer to the traditional Luba-Lunda home of 
the bowstend, may add to our knowledge of 
the history and function of this instrument, 

T have to acknowledge with thanks the helpful 
comments of Dr. Audrey Richards which are 
embodied in the article. Also I am indebted to 
‘Mr. Martin Morris of Livingstone for the drawings 
of the Museum Specimens and to Messrs, М. 
Barker and E. Munday for photographs. Some 
of my references are scanty, but unavoidable, 
since I. have not the books with me. 
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The Tribes of Travancore. Summary of a com- 
{nication by Mrs: Marguerite Mihoard, 
typical 6 February, 1940. 

In the Western Ghats which border ‘Travancore, 
tho highest mountain range south of the Himalayas, 
many rare aboriginal tribes are to bo found. The 
lecturer mado models on the spot in clay of the most 
typical of these, fifteen heads in all 

‘The Muthuvans, with handsomo features and 
aquiline noses, are accomplished hill-folk. ‘They 
make clearings or kudys and move about in eincles, 
living on their own produce. Their women are 
never seen by any except near kindred. It required 
much hard work and persuasion to get a model. 
‘They wear charming knotted red saris and quan- 
tities of jewellery. . 

‘The Ooralies, ‘much better off, live in well-built 
Julians, near Periyar Lake. ‘Tho women are very 
Attractive, covered with rings, necklaces, and 
bangles; many have grecian bands in their hair. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


Their unique marriage lows are on the principle 
of exchange — Like the Muthuvans, are 
obliged to build huts in the trees as a refuge against 
elephants. 

"Tho Kanikhars, a sturdy little tribe, the women 
rarely over 4 foet 6 inches high, are only found on 
the desolate hills at tho back of Trivandrum: ‘They 
still make fire by friction and play music on a weird 
iron instrument whioh suita their songs. 

Tho Kadars, on tho Anamalais and Cochin 
Forest, show v inct negroid characteristios, 
like many South Indian tribes, A fine example 
was found with real kinky nigger hair. They 
filo their teeth in points at the age of fourteen in 
order ta appear mare beatiful. 

‘The Malapantarams, by far the most primitive 
hunting tribe in Travancore, are rarely seen. The 
Palayans, Pulayas, and Mannans are of less interest 
and more mixed, as they are living nearer to 
civilization. 
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Two Handicrafts of Portuguese Angola. Description 
49 ef films shown by Miss A, Powell Cotton, 
o Fuat 

‘Bark-Claih Making among the Gangela. All the 
а la men make bark-cloth; some are, however, 
Sft more sled than thers, “The best cloth i 
"mado from Brachysepia sp The bark be cut Trom 
standing ico, Vieh wil not dio subsequently i 
Fested smn years: The outer hark ia then tripped 
Trays end ihe inser à lef to aoa nn pool ovor- 
Might, “Next morning. It is well beaten, then 
о and Pegged in tho aun to dry. Finally 
fha dry mud is beaten ont, and the cloth is ready 
Jes uid as Dante cr spon. 

Pot Making in the Dombondola, Southern 
Angela, 2 Asmóng ail the Ovambo peoples women 
make tha pots. Our potter, Dombondola by mar- 
riage, Joare potting Horm hor mother, Who was 
etit an. Oribulanto, a group of Ovambo ving 
south of the Angola frontier Sho was also a 
medicine-woman able to perform the necessary 
ritual oach potting sonon, to open up the clay bed. 
Further ies are observed by all potters every tims 
alay is fetched or pots made a0" thet neithie tha 
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pots crack nor the potter suffer blindness, ear-ache 
or other pains, through working the clay. Here 
yet another ritual protects her against harm from 
the spirit Atwa Mungu, possessed by all medicine 

‘Tho pots are made in amall underground caves, 
dg by tho men, who may not enter them again, 
except when old and to kili snakes, Mon will suffer 
siekness if they speak to women carrying clay. 
Only married women who have had children may 
learn the craft; an unmarried girl may help her 
mother, though’ she may not carry unbaked pots, 
The method of potting is. as follows + 

Тачи ров, Concave piace of clay are pace sido 
by side to form the walls. А lump fills in the base, 

‘Medium size, А solid hump of clay ix hollowed 
out from tho top. 

‘Small size. A concave pieco of clay forms the 
base; added lumps build wp the walls, 

‘All pots are thinned and smoothed, insido by 
gourd serapers, and outside by a mussel-shell; they 

lished with a stick, The pots are left to dry 

in the cave, until sufficient are ready for fring; 
when cool, they are varnished, 
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Antwerp Colonial Instituto, Ho is strongly of opinion 
that thes men have по central organisation wd are 
S politloally involved thoy aro ару втш 
Mio U.S.A. gangsters, Ho alo ts of frm belit that to 
Abolish oF inte shel initiation ів (палма) ноша bo 
rious mistake; for be think that the slow evolution 
vation ant order mun come fr within and 
шл Ъо impose from without Dy repressive rmenuree; 
Жие ho nor Father O'Raily, in w graphie account oF 
an aborted revolution in Buka, Solornon alanda, orm. 
bark on a discussion of nationaliam and political agita- 
tion; Pather O'Reilly states objectively and with some 
or to ft o бот чо atv oma thee 
furrootion of à dead. ° prophet * by ingonioun trickery 
nd nearly provoked a revolt agai tho European. 
Other papors aro historical and describe отону in 
tho Middle Ages and Renaissanoo; and, ur Father Charla 
inta ou, when me oar some of tho practi, f 
ro ope in the 2th century we cap hamliy 
degno jo nav oe incredulity ar anii 
‘he pein of view of applied anthropology, thero 
4 interest in tho discusion of & proposed revision ot & 
‘Penal Code of tho Congo, laid before the meeting by tho 
Бойы Ede oils de tang a 
long bibliography of sorcery is also included. 
A'B. V: DREW. 
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‘This book is an important contribution to eul- 

tural anthropology and to tho comparativo study of 

religions. It is the result of many year among 


All little-known people, so that the descriptions of Mandan 
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‘The language of the Mandwans has long been of 
spss Intra ш а айма Оаа] лн ЫА 
an preaorved, ancient. forme ilstrting. the sages оГ 
БОЛАМ, о тов бий ben daa 
iontal langoagor of the ancient Nent Raat. 
"Simiünei, "th ailiving. eulturo of. thi mall com- 
munity contains valuable survivals of earlier atag i 
the development of the groat ayatem of religions ual 
Which "onoo dominated. the whole fold of tho anolent 
шг иш, Тр pape natural tendonoy for thee 
who wee studying stil living. behaviour pattems to 
Apron the Yate tho sy of лаш бам" 
ралат 07 Бо same type, on ths ground at the lator 
Во ормат inaction. Mw Drower's Pook ia 
specially significant as providing o lnke potwoon modern 
And ancient religious behaviour pattern, andar ius: 
{ating the fordementel prindple ot continuity in 
ulti, “in addition, tha Mandan Ofer a most 
iterating study n syboretien.. Having thor roota in 
the ancient soll of Mesopotamiam religon, thay have 
absorbed elementa from Persian religions from Sudaisn, 
О and in, as ыт туйы о рош 

"The book fl nto two, para ‘The ft and most 
important ded with the: Mandan rituala forall the 
Yitlousoocasions of thelr religious Mo, We have a full 
description of tho marriage titani, oë baptism, of tho 
consecration of tho mandas or cult hui, f the eonaser 
Tom рун аа tov ial nih lay лыо 
‘part in Mandwan religion, the various funerary rituala. 
rey in t "oo ie derived Iu 
personal Sbeervation and firsthand information. fom 
Жамы, and. 
raphe and plans, "le second part 
selection o£ myths, legenda, and. foi tales, mainly 
taken down from th ips of iain bar Antes aver 
ЙД орнар fais Samo of thse vi aad y 
‘sppenced In earllr collections 

eis special merit of Mos. Drover' book eat e lage 
number of tho prayers and invocations have boon tenn. 
ribet тентү ma they woro hoard by tho author, and 
translated Into hving a valvahlo corpia of 
liturgical material. Опе егез а certain amount of 
variation in the pronunciation of the seme word: or 
xamplo, tho Mandwan word for "ifo, tha Aramaic 
ауу, 1а transoribod in a number of diferent waye 
Te doubt i pronunciation" valos according a 

ally. 

‘Ono of tho most interesting rituals is that of tho con- 
tocration ‘of the iil hut "end la tearedenclowsr. 
Mis. Drower hts drawn attention to. the remathable 
parallels between tho details of this ritual and thoa of 
{и минаш for io dedication, of ostorod, umpisa 
amd sacred buildings, os given in Thurenu-Dangiis 
finde cccsdins.. Mr, Dudmor rightiy pinta out uat 
ihe dta of ihe tableta containing thee ritual beloni 
1o tho floucid period; but it may be remarked that 
{име бок tim to bo copies of earlier tables, Wo 
Tni fom the nce of Amurbenipil hat 
this King was in the hebit o clloctiag from al parta of 
His dontinions tablets containing endemt ritus and 
having copies made of them fr Ba lbrary ab Nineveh. 
ases che onn be no doubt that Uo zituala of Ehe 
elu pelate retarted (o g0 back to a etti period in te 
Macy seinen mp e e rcs dms 

nother intresting parallel, which Mrs. Drower 

дедй ош, и dut Bebwen tha Mandean underworid 
fOr cand the: dragon отнет Tiamat of the 
Babponian Creation pie. Many. other instances might 
фо rotad at traita in Mendan myth and ritua vi 
{dient clearly enough tho survival of ancient Mosopo- 
taman religious elementa in moder Mandæan ritual. 
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OF equal interest and importance are tho many 
parallela exhibited between "Mandan “religious con- 
‘ceptions E ‘those of the EE s, both alike 
cing their ancestry to eae ^ 

Enough has Beon said to show tho gront portance of 
rm, Drovers book, It ie en troduced withthe 


tual eave and accuracy of the Oxford Univemity Pres. 
۴ “ыг 8. H. HOOKE. 








Shamanism in Western North America, By Willard 
Бр Ratte еуен Жону» Шш. 
science and 
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аи, Important among these 
"abies (there «ze alao women in thé lakes whore the 














wator.babios live) and serpents, also tho spirit of tho 
sht, "Thore aro two nighta, "Tho second ono comes 
" behind tho mght that everybody sees. Thie second 





s Eit eg gate кулы 
Сао аата I dmm ae 
“shamans can see this second night" ( The 
two nights might be described in perce zica] terms as 
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ESET 
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cf the patient, but because“ the giving of frog tho relative simplicity or complexity of tho quest for 
Кыа would лапа he fo ‘of the shaman ® power, the paraphernalia wed, and ti ritual performed 








ne 

is only fair to Professor Park (who, sineo writing. 
this book, ав aceepted a professorship in the University 
of Oklahoma) to point out that the psychological 
Parallels here drawn are not his, His standpoint, on the 
Shoe hand, is purely cultural, based on three summers 
Work among the Paviotso in tho field, coupled with a 
comparative study derived from the existing literature. 
of the Shamanistic Complex over the whole of North. 
Western America. In this ho discusses such matters as 
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Chinese Fairy Tales and Folk Tales. Collected and 
Бр by Wolfram Eberhard. London, 1987. 


Bio pp. Prio le 0. 
i lst ot 15, Gln tls (none 
ali published already in Chines) classified by tho author 
into two roupe—fairy tales and, secondly, legends, 
"mythe, Jokea and ancedotos. Mr, Eberhard proposes in 
I intodetion to give something “that wil! difor from 
all other collections," in that Whose talos are Chinese, 
while all former collections contained. ta 
"Europeans in China and retold by them,” 
uropean's own thoughts and ideas fused with tho story. 
‘The ketua! achiovoment of tho оок falls short of ihe 
translator's ain, and it in difiule to see the difference 
between thin booke ana its тө. What justifioa- 
lon iw there for tho author's using wuch titles as Cinderella 
(No. 2), or Nungguama (No. 3); or to translato the name 
Gt some. Chinego musics instrumenta into “ mandoline 
(283 te) ed "guter (p ат зю tho, word 
fake? (p. 84)? dncidentally, it Mr. Bechara had 
Jaloyn anything about Chinese rnusion instrumenta, he 
‘ould have Toalied thas ther ia something wrong in 
No. 107 (pp. 262-203), when ho aayh ^ ho sang songs tà 
Uit os mande To lag song to te payed 
by oneself i ont of the question. The Chinese Instr. 
"ent nearest in ahape and in ihe plucking mode oi 
Fiaying to an Europon mandolino omn only be thor 
EN Pa or a Yueh GN in, but nobody ovor singa to shows 
iumenta, 

‘Then as to the sources of these tales. In ho Into- 
duction wo are given the immprosion that most of them 
‘wore: һө тенш ОГ ал actual feld-colection, but on 
Scrutiny ol the sourens (pp. 200-204), wo can seo that 
отун tale (Хонд ау оао Мо нана 
in Bang whl all she rr bare boon previa pub 

oaks ox periodicals. Eight tre tales out ol 

197 were from the published material of one man, Mr, 
Lin Lan, and tho many" that havo never appeared 
aro found to bo tour in numbar, Nos, 31, 90,80 Mr Tao, 
‘ven these might bo also published) and 112 (by Mr. 
Eberhard in person). "Tho names of the original pub: 
lisers, tho dates of tho publications, ote. are not given 
ME. Eberhard, Further, dos Mr, Eberhard know 



































given keys to tho sources through which the reader may 
Зад ho authentieity, or the accuracy of tho tmnd- 
Tation, of heoo tales, 
"This loads me to a consideration of tho sient valuo 
"fale collected n isolation, out of 
"oie rial or sociologiei contexis, cannot bo of much, 
iE ot ny scent тісною, To bo eed as senti 
Material in folilore id anthropology we must have not 
oniy tho baro taies, but also tho manner of thoir collection 
And their oral sources, tho oxaot locality of the tales 
(even diferent villages sometimes havo difloront taloa), 
{е oconsiona on whith thoy aro told, their popularity 
and alongada, tho sociologion and oconomio background 
Sf the groupe in whieh the tales aro found. 

Соттан З анат бзи пи пони ог і 
kind, though in the Introduction ho soms nob totally 
tinnwaro of this principal factor in folitalo collection, 
ren ho says," Tho fly talo ivo, it ves on tho tablas 

f men, a they ale sipping their’ wine. » Jt Tivos with 

children, as they play in ehe streets; nd with woman in 
“the courtyards ^ (p. x). 

Ti Mr. ботата had made some offor to understand 
tte socal milion as well aa tho aocialogeal implications 
Of thos talos ho would nol have mado much emsontally 
Santi exons tha n China ho aly al 
"iind till oxista” (p. xii, Ineroduction). 1 munt contem 
that T cannot understand what i meant by tho fairy 
Mtalo-mind.” Aro wo to classify tho human mind into t 
mmyihmind, tho money-mind, and the homezoing- 


mbar 
"Tho ales ao translated in a froo and easy stylo, and in 
gho aain adond onay zending. Dat the ponatis wanae 
ons eppeur to folow no one erttllahod system, 
nd tharo tho Chinees charactors should Bave been 
fives “And in many talo do trans o Оа 
acepta into English have been very peculiar and careless, 
For ihatance, tho: Chinowo concept " Heavenly Ruler; 
(Gen Lao Yi) in trenslated as Peary. арак: 
(раву пме олати (p. зү аай Henri 
har! qp 23). Now the fei ia literal transition 
of the literary Chinese concept af tho Heavenly Ruler, 
find certainly donê not convey the usual ч 
hie concept to either Chintee oram Europeen. The 
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tr" (p. 2). Omitting Tte temporal implications 
Tepresents & perfecüy true general statement 
oncoming primitivo culturen, im the 
‘vagueness of tho torm ^ personal superiority.” But t 
statement, i» couched in Chronological term. 16 invites 
"us to consider thevo features of a ruling power’ as 
representing the fit emergence of this phenomenon 
at the beginning of cultural history. ite detach: 


ment from, any. conditions which might have marked 
hn ago lw revealed by Companion ог any existing 
rimitive commonity with primate groupings.” In some 
Mf these, as Zuckerman hen shown, relations bebwom 
individuals aro based on a system of phynibal dominance 
by an adult malo. This might lead us to suppose that 
dominance by the physically strong, finding its nearest: 
human parallel in he glorBeation’ of watson, repre: 
tented. the oarliest form of human society. But thi 
‘would. be" totally- unjustifed. Respact oF obedience 
paid to warrior ie eeentally «developed. cultural 
Eradltion, Te x based not on the mere fuet of dominance 
but on thoir recognized piaco in an ordered community 
Ifo and on highly elaborated nyutem of social vatues— 
economic, ceremonial, political and magico-religious 
res deviens ve do mo find prine como 
approximating in any intelligible way to conditions 
Which might havo marked the transition from primate 
{Groupings to human culture.” In terme of observable, 
dence, this period must forever remain à blank page 
in humi бшу. “Speculations” abovt sit aro, not 
contributions to knowledge, but means of obscuring 
imoranco. 











Wherever wo attempt to substitute empirical ob- 
servation for a priori assumption, the evolutionary 
‘method breaks down. If we are completely in the dark 


concerning tho conditions accompanying the first 
‘emergence of human culture, wo are almost as ignorant 
‘of the social forms accompanying its earliest manifesta. 
tions. "We do not know whether tho social life of tho 
hunters and food-gathorers of Magdalonian times was 
marked by elaborate ceremonial and political organiza. 
tion such as that of tho North-West Coast of America, ог 
ag o simpl social structure of the Баң, or by he 
And 








[velopment of kinship found m Australi. 
this is true of a prehistoric culture about 
‘which wo do at least know something from its imperish- 
able artefacts, it ia infinitely moro significant as a critique 
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of attempts to reconstruct. primordial. psychological 
[Processes and social relations in à hypothetical community 
About which we know absolutely nothing. 








‘The instances just cited show that oven at a very 
primitivo level of economic development, a large variety 
Of social elaborations may or may not occur. Similarly 





5t fo posible to regard any primitivo custom as an 
laboration. quite remoto Arom the "original mate. 
Father than an a ишу o i 
Speaking of ancestor-worship, Landtman concludes 
thak "e tho worship of deifio mén in aa a rulo, confined 
to tho kindred group, and in the fret place to the 
“t separato familien © (p: 128; italica ouro). Hero again 
we have tho naivo blending of obuervalle fact with 
unjustided assumption. he imt part of tho statement 
"bodies à tae general comment on tho ethnography 
Of ancentor-worahfp. ‘Tho. second waggests that this 
dives а lun to the origin of tho practice, which by no 
means follows, I this wort of. competitive gueweworic 
could be of any scientie value, ir would be quite es 
legitimate to assume that the fit men to be deified 
kanding Personalities who ай аркой tho 
iy as Whole wit shel power. 138) 
and that the commonly existing forms of family worship 
jt imitations or elaboration of what wes 
a community cult. "Again, the author staten 
"bt ancestor wonhip, originally” tende. to 
"centralizo tho ule within families or kindred groups, 
Ro wuch tgndoney in manifested py womhip oË goda 
7^ im nature " (pp. 129-30). Buty i£ Durkheim ia ight 
шуу Ашай ica te осту 
xm of religioun life, the earliest type of religion may 
have been & naturo cult bared upon very definito 
fogmentation of tho community in terma of kinship or 
Similar amiations. Such countar-speoulations could bo 
Tere ай ovem, t ey have Doan in the pa 
jat they reveal nothing which in reliable end. relevant, 

































while they distract interest from really profitable lines 
of inquiry. 

‘Tho mubjoct-mattor of this book is both seientifeally 

'one of tho most important elds in tho 

organization; iè ix concerned with basio 


and practically 
study of soc 
uman relations between groupe and individual 
fho, pychologieal end нобар е нен 
Joadarship and precedenco; and with 
principle whieh serve to organizo collec 
Maintain. corporate lfe 
topie in embodied in tho ample documentation which 
makon the Book vory valuable an a work of reference. 
But it da unfortunate that morg uso ha not been mado 
тосолу aclentife. monographs, as opposed to the 
фий eli recorda" witch give no hore thun ш 
fragmentary or dintortod. account of cultural reality. 
‘Theugh these often constitute the 'oniy available 
materal ‘bearing on untouched “primitivo cultures 
"ley must be supplemented һу Тегесе бо mom 
er accounts and the theoretical advances which 
havo mado them pomible, Te seems incredible to-day 
tine anyone dwt шиши n ami 
and magio (Chapter VIII) without a single reference 
fo the feld material and theoretical obvervations of 
Workers who have applied the functional method to 
tho study of magi m institutions in primitive 
зоо. 

Thero is a significant reason why reconstructive 
studies should n tho importance of much conta. 
ition» he ires which they lay upon comprehensive 
empirical observation, upon thà eulturml context without 
Which primitive customs are meaningless, and upon the 
ynamio character of cultura) processes in inconsistent 
With an approach whieh necessarily denies or ignores 
the importance of these principles. ‘The mors we lear 
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about the complex reality of primitive customs, naturally incompatible with a method of approach 

{ets and воо (Б moro Totilo doos tho attemp? hich olay represent ‘a concluded chapter In the 

race ther evolutionary origine appear. And history of am ml. theory. : 

Заасан, отека, ар thi M „/ ological RALPH PIDDINGTON. 
AMERICA, 


An Historical and Ethnological Survey of the Cuna 
pp rius, Dy Pian нды: ш 
лу Wass. celery Museum, Comparative 
Einographical Studies No. 10. бошот, иеде, 
1098. “Price £2. 


‘Tho lete Baron Nordenskiold colleted a very largo 
amount of othnographial material on tho Cunt, With 
the co-operation oF tho educated Cuna Indian, Rubon 
Pires, but unfortunately ho died without. having put 
iê mio forma for publication. Dr, Wasén has now 
edited Nordenskiold'a material, and tho төш is a 
table contribution to knowledge, 

"There ie a shore seeton on geography and history 
sad a уа ascounê of the oles of chief end of 
modicinoman. "Tho chiot have no definite power to 
afro ihr ath, but Bare ma Ini and 
get mo pay, so ei mot surprising that they aco nil 
4 be appointed. All thls has many parallels ame 
‘thor Aumeram Indns A very lago number of 
Cuna texta is given with translations. ‘texts are 
‘mostly’ written down in the ‘Roman alphabet from. 
dotation but thore aro alao some facsimile platen of 
Pioturo-vriting with traralations. This is x valuable 
Radition to Nórdenakiold» previous work on the script. 
"There i mach information on Cuna mythology and mgl; 
Ån amusing combination of old and new is the practice 
‘tarinking water in which gramophone needles, whistles, 
find gold and. silver bolls have been. placed, in order 
o got a beautiful winging voice. On the samo principle 
a parrot ia. tan in order to loarn 

то мано и Бо а strong taboo on namos, soninig thai 
aha real namo of Ruben Pérez not known to the author, 
And. Pérez said ho had forgotten tho names of hia own 
fathor and motas, though e gave, thove of remotar 
fantom inthe malo lino я far aa tho Afth generation 
from hielt. 











"With vocal organization. No information of 
‘valu is given as to Kinship or as to marriage ro- 
ions, Marriage in strongly matrilooal and thoro 
{na arg cl in which all tho work in dono by husbands 
of the women. ho membery of thi are aid 
to be all lated on the mother's sie, and the hend of it 
tho saka, ia somotimas a maternal unlo of tho women: 
Во far itn oany to follow, but tho gonoalogical die 
[ерау to explain th w that a aata may 
айы by is son, НЕР ia coca wit tho 
uterino descent of tho group, so it is impossibla to under- 
Stand how tho ayatom worka, 

"Tho Ouna woro among iho first Indians to havo 
contact with Europeans, and strangely enough havo boen 
remarkably succosful in maintaining Oui indopandance, 
Though, no doubt, tho deadly climate haa helped them, 
‘Thay mt, bo a people of remarkable intelligence andi 

‘of charactor to show such a vigorous national 


By far tho loast satisfactory part of tho book is that genoral 








traditions as they do. Their rigi 
purity haa probably been a fuctor in provonting disin- 
togration. Tho only ‘admixture they seem to have 
received іа а possible small amount of Bronch Huguenot 
blood, always a valuable strain in any population. 

‘There is an interesting section on the albinos for which 
tho Cuna are noted. E 

"Tho bool: ia well printed and illustrated and the English 


о ашылса ls good 1€ slightly Ameria: 
ен © р C. E. LONG. 






Excavations at San Jon, Briti, Honduran, By 
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Spirit and determination to preservo their culture and RICHARD C. E. LONG. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Nationalism. ‘August, 1939. As a contribution to contemporary 


in Whe responsible slatomnmn throughout 
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{antes fi called forüh a correspondence in which sóme of. 
its “implications wore adequately disgusted. Others 
which involve wider issues For tho anthropologist call 
Tor further comment. 
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Tn eriticizing tho internationalism of Me, H G. We 
"thor Reith refer to tho ubiquity’ of wet 
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tribon do, 

‘hin May (or may not) clude ead hunting, cana 
liom, and other form of violence gait aln com 
munition, Whore violonco occurs t may bo founded on 
ЖШ of motivos and ioci irte Ios bo 
Produced, t among the Aux yy quarrels over 
Women, by personal feuds, or by miperttious belo, 
Te may bo determined by economie motives? tho dede 
to acquire slavon, territory, cattle or other booty, To 
mey alo result from varity of complex drives, whioh 
[шоо өйдә apiritunliy and materialy inimical to the 
Ineronts of the community, The social, geographica 
nd material context of modorn warfare plage it in thi 

ogor. T таллан be compare with primitivo 
Шш» байы бө upon poi penis a 
“upon parsondl antageninms, or upon the rational antici. 
pation of material gin. 

Far from being à univer! feature of human nature 
gz ern cea carl va art tats 
i merely one of many ways "wit spec 
cultural ‘problems. ‘Polynesia offer some. interesting. 
contrasta in Ча торой. Apart from unimportant 
family quarrels, tho natives of Малін and Ralkahanga 
ever (ug hon of Mangaia woro conan nt var 

comm seme typo of geographical 
and cultural environment,” The former had dovied a 
rational employment of natural resources and а восі! 
mechanism (the fila. whenua. or. land.distributor) to 
‘minimize the most potent cause of fretion. ‘The ler 
Rad nots, tn ‘opi tho cuan of Piceno ed 
Infante v relationship between popula- 
tion and sesouteas, while a close system of oo-eperstion 
tnd interdependence prevented rogular confict Such 
comparisons show that the cultural problems which 
fond? to militant manifestations of the "tribal spiri" 
may be solved by other means, 

‘th the various forma of triam, we cen discern twò 

jor trenda, One is (ho rational elution of material 
and social probe v hice Sl and wi in 
genvity. "the Eskimo, though lacking militancy, have 
overtheless devised an ingenious material and’ social 
adjustment to their environment. "Given. their” geo- 
graphical and cultural imitations, their achievement is 
Shwe say oll avy The. oer ons 


emnbodio in, various forme o violence agains, alien 
Rupe. Catüessiding in Hast Ati, head hunting in 
few Guinea, and fights for land in Polynesia are ex- 
amples, and might be defended with equal justification 
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bythe lw of argument which Sir Arthur ‘Keith 

Actually, however, wo approach backward com- 
munities more, rationally: thant on own, We do mot 
Become” Une ‘about leading i Afros, about 
traditional Touda in Tongareva, of about Uh’ none 
forma of torturo which the Marquesana devised for their 
prisoners of war. ` Wo do not invoko any mystical entity 
facha aa tho tribal spirit to justify such custoras or regard 
‘thom as sacrosanct spiritual helrlooma of an anthropold. 
ancestry. Wo usually locke upon them aa a futile waste of 
lifo and something intolerable to a civilized communi 

"n comparative studies we see variations in ti 
oxeroise of authority and the control of lawlessness 
Sometimes tho clan, le a compact ti, within, which, 

respect for individual righta while unrestricted 
exista between. diflorene clans. Tha tribe, th 
mation, a in the mpi azo widar groupa for tho 
‘more efptive exarone of authority, and the dlection of 
Human effort towards the common ood. In colonial 
‘Administration we attempt to eliminate conftet between 
Siana nnd tribon, and to weld, thom into a wider com 
munity founded upon peaceful co-opertion. However 
much we may admiro tho courngo of tho Masai or tho 
Maori, wo seo their militanoy as a menace to tho welfare 
of tho community at a whole, We feel the need io 
radicato both tho impulsos whieh lead to it and the 
institutions n which ie in manifested. 

Ar we not md to Toole upon tho civilized world 
from th samo point ot vig he manne of haan 
ie haw andis changing by te increase of 
tochnioal skill planned organization, and over-widoning 
loysities. Тв internationalism” of' scienco, extending 
personal contacta and oconomio relations over tho whole 
‘world, and the incredible dangers to civilization of con- 
Mioting nations amd. soolal systeme, have mada 
nationalism an anachronism. 

New problema have arisen and new solution munt bo 
found. "Anthropology oan contribute to this Ьу am 
analysis of tho causes which produco militant tribalism $ 
tho “chumay "uso and distribution of land and raw 
materials, shortighted and selfah competitiveness, tho. 

intenaoe of archaio institutions by elders who cing 
ventimentally to tradition, tho compulsive verbal magie 
SE Морали апа quai seligiout init end lc ot 




















оі planning to create instivitions for the provention 
of conic, Bor un excellnt preliminary statement, 
нев богет, Himalayan Vilage, Ch. XVII. 


Though militant tribalism is nob ‘rooted in human 
' nature,’ it can arise and can frustrate the peaceful 
aima of ordered social lifo. Зо also do groed, lust, 





jealousy, und vindiotiveness, Sociotios limit the destruc: 
"vo effecta of these anti-social tendencies by a variety. 
of controlling mechanisms, and it will bo easential to 


оће the "towards internationa] order in con- 
Croto” institutions, soh an a federel government for 
Боро а Mint, t end. b, Tor the whole 
his vay mak be done at onoo; Justas tho admini- 
stcator, in doaling with heed hunting, sorcery, and the 
Tico in obstructed by native ЕЯ tational 
Approach to the problems of civilized man is beset Dy 
Воп ebsessfons which prevent progres. Possibly 
within the next fow years, or months, eivilzation may 
Бе completely destroyed and may require painful re. 
building, befre it takes the next atop from clanship and 
ЗА "through peri te iterating, 
Possibly militant tribaliem may porsist, and young men. 
amay oomtinuo to ba almughterod far mistakes mado Before 
they were bom, "But however gloomy the prospecta, 
Зао Што шамара Grasted clan thinking 
and resolute determination, what has been dono more 
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ог loss fortuitously. by primitive hunters and food. 
{gatherers may be achieved eonsoiously and constructively 
y civilized man. RALPH PIDDINGTON. 
Marischal College, University of Aberdeen. 


Nomenclature of Blood Groups 
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lature had been used. 
a NEVILLE M. GOODMAN, M.D. 
Ministry of Healt, 8.17.1. 


Snake-Vessels of the Gold Coast. (of Max, 1999, 
186: for illustrations see p. 64 hereafter.) 
BB mcs a үс Г 
(Mis, Dec, 1899) М. Акуш тый to 
pota mae "with. phmerooe apenas, eue M 
Eg DES 
тез some паза of vowels St the 
(Max, 1939, 186). т 
Tish ta draw ato to similar vossos still in use 
mop Vio Eve poop i Deko and paris of 
Togoland, and havo made a drawing of an earthenware 
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“As forthe question whether this vessel may have been 
ed for "praying for rain” or the bringing down of rai 
The few people Iwas able to consult about this pot (nonê, 
"unfortunatdly, people from Whydah) denied that ther) 
Was any sch connexion, But it may have been 
{ferent in ancient times; at least the behaviour of tho 
Snakes represented ia suspicious, as they oli do exactly 
Ша бы тиен ana rri e tal on ie ground 
and raising their henda to Mamu, ti of ruin. 
‘Tho anal ao is considered an asimal aswciated with 

"nd so is he frog, here connected with the god of 
jitning amd thunder, whose double axe causes the 
thunderstorm, usually accompanied by torrents of rain, 
An for the, chameleons ойор тры to Мат Т 
Suggest that in this case they symbolize the life 
‘Power of the sun, rain often enough means life 

‘Om the lire centred all the powers which aro abl 
to prevent the rain from becoming a flood and being 
dangerous to human beings and отори, Danhugbi, the 
litegiving sake and benefactor of mankind which, 
Ascending the sides waa looking up to Maw for rain, is 
depicted on tho id looking up to Lise tho sun. For the 
tortoise on the id, I was ot able to get much informa- 
ion, but looking up A. B. Ellie book, The Ewo 
Speaking Peoples o tho Slave Coat, I found the 
tortoise Tefered to as causing re: The fre of the 
“Tortoise that burns the root of tree and kill them. 
"Thero exista also a legend that tho tortoise brought the 
fire to the Ewe country and many folk tales in which 
the ent cated with fe 

wpent worshipping priests and medicine-men keep 
such @ pot in thelr compound and surround i with & 
Small house made ө киы, leaving many openings 30 
as the sacred snakes may como in and rest and 
from tho water placed in the pot 

A man who by acident has killed a snake or harmad 
ono goes to а medicine-man for purification. ‘The pot 
ih then taken out and a herb added to the water trom 
Thich the snakes have drunk. He dips his Angers into 
the water and rubs some of it on hia body. 

Achimota, Gold Coast... EVÀ l. R. MEYEROWITZ, 
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PÜNAVA CLAY VESSELS WITH SYMBOLIC SNAKES USED IN THE CULT OF PATTINA IN 
CEYLON. By N. D. Wijesekora, M.A., Assistant in Ethnology, Colombo Museum. Cf. Max, 1939, 
186; 1940, 22, 59. 
ÛÛ TI: article by J. G. Aravamuthan, 4 Link between India and Cree (Max, 1989, 188) has prompted 
this note on a similar pottery vessel used in the ceremony called Devol-madu-nefima, a cult 
connected with the goddess Pattini in Ceylon, Having read Mr. K. N. Dikshit's note on pottery 
vessels published in the Annual Bibliography of Indian Archeology for 1936 I have, some time ago, 
invited the writer's attention to similar vessels used in Ceylon. 

‘The Piindva is made of clay, modelled into the shape of a common water pot, but not fired in 
an oven. Its details and size are not laid down in any text, nor fixed even traditionally. Certain 
elements form essential factors in its manufacture, ‘These are tho cobra-hood, projecting spouts, 
and faces of the leopard. ‘The most elaborate vessels are built up in tiers containing 24 snake-hoods, 
12 spouts and three faces of the leopard surmounted by a fourth. Sometimes the vessel is mounted 
on a bull 

‘The particular vessel I am describing has four legs at tho base, 12 spouts around the body. Tt is 
not possible to say whether the spouts have any phallic significance. Around the neck of the pot 
are 7 hoods of cobras with S-marks. ‘The mouth of the vessel is quite ordinary. The detachable 
lid has 3 faces of leopard-cubs, on three sides only. The whole lid is surmounted by the face of a. 
leopard. Plate D, figs. 1-2, illustrate other details ; and other Pün&va vessels are shown in figs. 3-6 

During the performance of the ceremony special honour is paid to the Pündoa, and in its presence 
blessings aro asked by the officiating person who is called Pattini or Kapurdla. At the completion 
of the ceremony the vessel is taken on the back of a bull to a stream near by. ‘Taking the vessel with 
him, the Pattini dives in the stream, breaks it under water, and comes out empty-handed. 

Paitini is a protective female deity who holds an equal (if not a higher) rank among the other 
three beneficent gods, Kataragama, Vishnu, and Saman. Tt is of interest to note that her power 
is invoked during epidemics like chicken-pox and measles. 

‘The popular belief is that she was born of a mango. Because of her miraculous conception her 
ornaments (banglés, necklaces, armlets, and anklets) are held in great reverence. According to one 
version her birth-story is as follows — 

One day the gardener of the Pindyan king reported that he had seen a mango of unusual size, 
AIL efforts to pluck it were of no avail. On the seventh day Sakra, the lord of gods, appeared in the 
guise of an old man. He shot the mango with an arrow, but it remained suspended in mid-air. When 
the king looked up to see the mango, sap fell on bis third eye and blinded it. Realizing the ominous 
nature of the incident he placed the mango in a clay vessel in a boat. ‘The boat drifted down the 
river Kavéri (Cauvery in South India) and came to the city of Kanniram (Kanchipuram) where 
princess Mandyura happened to see it. She took the fruit as it was, and left it to ripen, On the 
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seventh day Sukra returned to ask for the mango. 
On looking into the vessel the princess beheld a 
beautiful baby girl in it. When this little princess 
came of age, Pilanga, a prince of Palléla, married 
her. 
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‘The Sinhalese tradition is that King Gajabahu 
brought the ornaments of Pattini from India and 
introduced tho cult in about the third century A.D. 
Ever since that day the belief in Pattini has 
continued to console millions of Sinhalese. 


COWRIE AND BAUBO IN EARLY JAPAN. By Dr. Kurt Singer, Sendai, Japan. Illustrated. 


BÍ Sh бе et sage of ‘the Paleolithic 

Age, the cowrie-shell appears as burial 
gift in places far from the seas in which it lived. 
Many peoples of Europe, Africa, America, Asia 
and the Pacific have used it, or use it even now, 
in funeral, marriage, or circumcision rites, as 
hunting and fishing amulet, as sacrificial gift 
to rivers, springs, or trees; as a mere ornament, 
or as money. As other shells seem to have 
esthetic or technical advantages over the not 
too graceful Cyprea moneta, the manifold uses 
of this shell suggest a belief in magical properties 
peculiar to it; and a clue to these appears to 
be furnished by the observations made two 
hundred years ago by Adamson in his Histoire 
Naturelle’ du. Sénégal. where he explained the 
Latin name of the cowrie Concha venerea or 
Porcellanea, by its similarity with the pudenda 
muliebra. Tt was, however, the late Sir Grafton 
Elliot Smith who gave us the first theory of the 
magical uses of the cowrie as a ‘life-giver,’ an 
image of ‘the one entrance into life,’ closely 
associated with parturition and other fecundity 
cults, and therefore akin in meaning and function 
to those conventionalized neolithic figurines, 
perhaps originating in Syria, which are generally 
believed to have been connected with Astarte 
or other forms of the Magna Mater. Reviewing 
ethnological evidence, J. Gunnar Andersson 
(Children of the Yellow Earth, 1934, pp. 204-312) 
has given adherence to Elliot Smith’s idea, “at 
‘ any rate as a working hypothesis’; as no other 
point of departure makes it possible to range 
under a single point of view all the varying uses 
of the cowrie. 

Yet one seeming difficulty remains. The 
neolithic figurines of the Astarte type show in 
no case any recollection of the cowrie-talisman ; 
‘they do not even stress the form and size of the 
pudenda, with the exception of some female 
figurines from Thrace, reproduced in Hoernes, 
Urgeschichte der bildenden Kunst im Europa, 
р. 319, figs. 1-4, while over-accentuating, like 
ihe paleolithie figures, the secondary sex- 











characters. The only specimen of an amulet 
assimilating the form of a woman to that of the 
cowrie-vulva is a Nubian figurine, cited by 
Elliot Smith (Human History, fig. 13), and even 
this conveys the supposed original meaning only 
in a cryptic manner: neck, arms, thorax, and 
lower legs being carved on a smaller scale and 
more conventionally than the body between 
waist and knees; the pudenda are not visible 
or even indicated, but the formal arrangement 
of the thighs will evoke the image of the lower 
side of a cowrie shell to anybody acquainted, 
with the shell-symbol. On the other hand, the 
only figurines of the Eastern Mediterranean 
which show the female parts deliberately are 
representations of ‘ Baubo,’ the Orphic counter- 
part of the Bleusinian ‘ Tambe,’ and these do not 
recall the form of a cowrie, but of a frog, the 
sacred animal of the Egyptian goddess Heke-t. 
‘The sacramental act of exposing the female 
parts is reported to have formed part of the ritual 
of Bubastis in Egypt. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff 
was convinced that also in the Eleusinian 
mysteries, ‘something unmistakable’ was shown, 
first as a plain image, later replaced by a shell 
As the pig was a sacrificial gift to Demeter, and 
as choiros is used equivocally for a young pig and 
the pudenda, it may be worth mentioning that 
some writers derive cowrie from choiros, pro- 
nounced koiros, as porcellanea from porcus. 

The Western evidence thus being suggestive 
but not conclusive, a neolithic (Jamon) figurine 
from North-eastern Japan, now in the Arche. 
ological Collection of the Technological Depart- 
‘ment of Tokio Imperial University and reproduced 
in fig. 1 with the kind permission of Professor 
H. Matsumoto, may deserve the attention of 
western anthropologists. The similarities of the 
Jomon and the Danubian neolithic cultures 
have been stressed by a distinguished Japanese 
anthropologist, Dr. Rytiz6 Torii (Ancient Japan in 
the Light of Anthropology, 1935, p. 8); in both ap- 
pear female clay figures, coil and spiral ornaments, 
‘and pottery painted with vermilion. ‘The figurine 
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NEOLITHIC JÖMON FOURE WEARINO A cowan- 


SHELL: TOKIO, 
Profile on left; back view on right, 


reproduced here, however, is unique in that it 
shows not only the usual strongly accentuated 
breasts, but also what appears at first sight 
as a kind of vulva of monstrous dimensions, but 
what most probably is nothing but a giant 
image of the cowrie shell, hanging from a cord 
which is attached to a neck-band, and probably 
held in situ by a waistband. One could scarcely 
expect to find a closer association of a female 
idol with the image of the cowrie signifying the 
pudenda muliebra, as postulated by Elliot Smith. 
Is this a Far-Eastern variant of a well-known 
western theme, or a survival of forms that have 
preceded the ‘Syrian’ figurines ? 

The emergence of such a cowrie Magna-Mater 
dol in Japan will surprise по опе familiar with 
the ‘retentive power ' of this nation which deems 
nothing more important than offspring, and 
availed herself until yesterday of innumerable 
phallos and kteis symbols im order to promote 
fecundity, or fertility, or, perhaps more often, 
to avert the action of evil spirits. Japanese 
women in travail hold (or used to hold) in their 
hands æ cowrie shell, called koyasuigai, ‘ easy 
* birth shell.’ . In some provinces the female parts. 
are called in popular parlance kai, ‘shell.’ 
According to Engelbrecht Kaempfer, the Japanese 
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formerly made their white cheek-varnish from 
cowrie shells. If certain pearls were enclosed 
in a box together with such powder, they were 
supposed to multiply. A phallic deity, Sarata- 
hiko, is * drowned in the brine of the sea’ by a 
shell-fish (Kojiki, Seċt. XXXVI); another shell- 
fish (tho modern akagia) plays an important part 
at his birth (Izumo Pudoki), and the same shell- 
fish cooperates with a third (the modern hamaguri) 
to restore at the command of the female ‘ pro- 
‘ducing goddess ? Kami-musubi no Mikoto, the 
life of the Great God of Izumo, O-kuni-nushi 
no Mikoto (Kojiki, Sect. XXII), by triturating 
and scorching her own shell, while her companion 
carried water and smeared him with the mixture 
of shell-powder and water ‘ as with mother's milk." 
‘These traditions, though not speaking of Cyprea 
moneta, but of Arca inflata and Cytherea Moretriz, 
leave no doubt that, according to am ancient 
Japanese belief, painting one's body with a 
smear of powdered shell procures rebirth. In 
triturating the shell, it is true, the form which 
designates it as magical equivalent of the female 
parts, is destroyed, but the milky aspect of the 
suspended powder creates a new and not less 
important association with maternal powers and 
substances. I venture to think that the customs 
of Japanese women to paint with such varnish 
tho back of their necks, and of Japanese boys 
who, when participating in the annual festivals 
of their uji-kami apply it to their foreheads and 
noses, were originally based on such magical 
conceptions, in order to ward off evil influences, 
and to confer life and force by administering a 
simulacrum of mother’s milk produced from a 
simulacrum of the womb. 

The two other shells, Hamaguri and Akagai, 
which figure in. the myth of O-kuni-nishi's 
rebirth, are bivalves which frequently occur in 
Japan and the form of which may easily be 
interpreted in the samo way as the much rarer 
cowrie. According to Kämpfer (The History of 
Japan, I, Glasgow (Reprint), 1906, p. 250); 
fig. 68 Hamaguri, fig. 69 Akagai, fig. 70 Takaragai, 
( Treasure-shell * or cowrie) tho best cowrie used 
in Japan came from the Riu Kiu Islands, the 
home of strongly. female cults. In contrast to 
China, the cowrie, although very highly valued, 
appears to have never been used in Japan as 
money proper. 

Does the Jomon figurine of the Tokio University 
Collection represent a deity, or a priestess in 
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ritual attire? Professor Kochi Doi of the 
Tohoku Imperial University, Sendai, has drawn 
my attention to the fact that the way in which 
the cowrie-symbol is attached to the abdomen 
by means of a waistband, recalls Greek paintings 
showing dancing Satyrs or Sileni, or actors 
impersonating them, with loin-cloths bearing a 
mock erect phallos (compare A. B. Cook, Zeus I, 
pl. xxxvii /.) If we are entitled to connect the 
Jömon figurine with a deity of thé Japanese 
Pantheon, this can be no other than Ama-no- 
Uzume-no-Mikoto, the female counterpart and 
companion of the phallic Saruta-Hiko, the 
“Dreadful Woman of Heaven,’ whose orgiastic 
dance, with breasts bared and gown pulled 
down usque ad partes privatas (Chamberlain) 
‘evoked the laughter of the gods and so contributed 
in a decisive manner to draw the Sun goddess 
from the cave in which she had shut herself. 
It is probable that the Cave myth in its present 
form embodies relics of former rituals of birth 
or rebirth, and that the dance of Ama-no-Uzume 
had its origin in parturition rites destined to 
drive away malign spirits endangering the life 
of mother and child, by exposure of the most 
potent bearers of vitality as in Ainu mythology, 
the goddess of fertility defeats the demon of 
dearth by baring her breasts. Ama-no-Uzume 
thus resembles the Orphic Baubo, often identified 
with Hekate in fact, but only (as Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, sv., would 
suggest), because of the pun, Hekate—Heke-t ?; 
and it is perhaps worth while observing that 
Ama-no-Uzume, a goddess without parents and 
relatives in Japanese mythology, shares an 
unusual number of characteristics with the 
Thracian and Капап brotherless goddess, 
dreaded by all gods, connected with cross. 
ways, ruling over animals of the wild, and 
celebrated with orgiastic rites and uncouth 
symbols. 

During my travels in Japan I happened to see 
two masks recalling the traditions about Baubo- 
Lambe and Demeter in o still more weird way. 
‘These formed the central part of the autumn 
procession at the festival of the Gongoro Jinja 
in Kamakura, a small shrine dedicated to a valiant 
warrior of the eleventh century A.D., liegeman 
of an ancestor of the great Yoritomo. There is 
nothing, however, in this procession which might 
remind of the deeds of a soldier. The pageant 
(fig. 2) is opened by a number of men wearing 
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Fie, 2, gum GONOORO PAGEANT, KAMAKURA, 


grotesque masks closely resembling those worn 
in the Gigaku dance, which had been introduced 
from China at the beginning of the seventh 
century др. A second group is centred round 
a pair of shoes carried on a tablet and carefully 
veiled under a cloth. Then follows a pair of 
masked women, the left one (ie., holding the 
place of honour) of rather clear complexion, 
wearing small crown, with hairs dishevelled, 
wandering looks, and other signs of distraction: 
the right one ostensibly with child, a type well- 
mown from rural forms of Kagura-dance, with 
uncouth movements, and addressing male on- 
lookers with apparently ribald remarks. The 
pageant is closed by men carrying poles, the form 
of which recalls phallic symbols. ‘The same may 
be said of the vegetable offerings deposited before 
the shrine, 

No inhabitant of the quarter in which the 
little shrine is situated seemed to be able to 
explain the meaning of the masks; they were 
only regarded as funny. But a very old man 
living in another part of Kamakura told my 
servant that the pregnant woman was nobody 
else than the wife of Hachiman, the Japanese 
war-god, identified with Emperor Ojin, who is 
worshipped in the greatest shrine at Kamakura, 
‘The grotesque animalistic masks of the procession 
are said to represent the demon-children which, 
alone, unfortunately, she had. been able to bear 
before. Now she has been with child for already 
ten years—a trait echoing, perhaps, the Kojiki 
tradition about the prolongated pregnancy of 
Emperor Ojin’s mother.. The other female mask 
is supposed to be the midwife who will at last 
deliver the Queen of a human child. Clearly, 
this interpretaton can neither be reconciled 
with the appearance and behaviour of the two 
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female masks, nor with the place of honour given 
to the crowned woman. But it is interesting 
to note that amidst all these popular misunder- 
standings has lingered a dim recollection of 
magical midwifery and care for fine offspring. 
A western spectator cannot but see Demeter 
in the queen-like person verging on madness, 
and Tambe-Baubo in the countrywoman with 
her 'quibs and jests’ and indecent gestures. 
Ts this another instance of Western myths coming 
in ‘broken music’ (K@chi Doi) along Central 
Asian trade-routes to China since the early Han 
period, and handed on to Japan some centuries 
later? And a still more perplexing question : 
does not the Gongora pageant retain (or re- 
constitute) an earlier meaning of Baubo's dance 
and jests as parturition-tite, overlaid in the 
‘Homeric Hymn with sentiments of a later age ?— 
a parturition-rite by which the demons endanger- 
ing the life of mother and child are driven away 
by awful sights, and the powers of life strengthened 
by sexual unions that were later replaced by 
obscene gestures and words? For ethnological 
Parallels sco Hasting's Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics, II, pp. 637. Did not remnants of 
such birthpromoting rites enter tho Attic 
Thesmophoria, the fourth day of which was 
+ called Kalligeneia; and was it not just for this 
reason that young girls and slave-women wore 
excluded? (Farnell, Cults of the Greek States, III, 
pp. 89 ff.) At the Thesmophoria, too, unmen- 
tionable objects were thrown into an underground 
chamber. The Aischrologia, also, in Syracuse 
was probably connected with Demeter. In Rome, 
at the festival of Flora, the Roman variant of 
Demeter, recalls through the association of 
flowering trees, and cults of fertility, birth and 
death, the Japanese goddesses lzanami-no- 
Mikoto and Kono-hana-saku-yori-Hime with 
the first of which Ama-no-Uzmhe-no-Mikoto 
sometimes seems to coincide. The Gongoro 
Festival, now held in September, was origin. 
ally celebrated in October, like the Thesmo- 
phoria; a month perhaps more appropriate at 
least in Japan, to think of the coming births 
resulting from spring-marriages, than of the 
fertilization of the fields. But I should not 
like to stress this point, as it is of the essence 
of such cults that rites of agrarian and human 
fertility, harvest-rites and rites of birth and 
(ater) of rebirth are not separated by hard- 
and-fast lines. 
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Graeco-Japanese parallels are not only to be 
found in the central group of the Gongora Pageant 
The Gigaku mask-bearers present arresting simi 
larities with those ‘ rows of semi-human, sen 
bestial figures dancing and playing ’ on the drapery 
of the colossal statues of Demeter and Persephone 
in the sanctuary of the Two Goddesses at Lycosura 
in Arcadia (Frazer, Spirits of the Corn and the 
Wild, YI, p. 339). "The shoes covered by a veil 
are obviously a late and refined version of the 
“unmistakable something ' shown at Eleusis and 
at other Greek festivals connected with mother- 
cults. In some parts of China, according to 
Professor R. O. Jameson (Three Lectures on 
Chinese Folklore, Peiping, 1983), women desiring 
to have children take a shoe from a temple of the 
goddess who in that district has the power of 
granting female fecundity. He cites Professor 
Shirokogoroff’s observation that “among the 
“ Mandehus a bride is expected to give gifts of 
“shoes to her busband's brothers, and that 
“ group marriage is practised in that all the 
f younger brothers have the right of physical 
access to the wives of their elder brothers. 
“ Moreover the slippers are ornamented with 
7 lien hua which is the vulgar term for female 
“ genitalia.” May the shoe-form of archaic 
Chinese silver-money retain an echo of the dual 
character of the cowrie, which generally is 
assumed to have been used as money during the 
Shang period (Creel, The Birth of China,, 1936, 
р. 90)—a life-giving amulet representing the 
pudenda, and a store of value, if not a medium. 
of exchange f 

As to the pole-bearers, they will, if seen together 
with the carriers of that veiled ‘something,’ 
evoke the memory of those Rural Dionysia 
celebrated by Dikaiopolis in Aristophanes. 
Acharnians (v. 242-3) (translated by B. B. 
Rogers) : 

“Now, basket-bearer, go you on in front, 

“You, Xanthias, hold the phallus-pole erect.” 
Have similar arrangements of masks and symbols 
been observed in China or in Contral Asia? 
Perhaps a study of the Japanese Mibu-Kyogen, 
acted at Kyoto in spring may lead ono step 
further. A picture of one of its scenes shows 
a young strong woman, holding a cup (like the 
Lue. of Eleusis) in her uplifted hand and 
followed by an old woman, whom I should not 
hesitate to call another Baubo in disguise and 
exile 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE ANUAK AND] THE FORI (SUDAN). By Dr. E. E. 


Evans-Pritchard, Exeter College, Oxford. 
G2 Teton Hil to the east of the Nile in à 
Mongalla, Province of the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, is a small dot on the map and has a very 
small population, but it occupies а key position 
in relation to’ the distribution of the Nilotic 
peoples of the Upper Nile and has consequently 
figured prominently in ethnological theory. 

Tn The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 1905, pp. 147-8, 
Capt. N. T. Borton is quoted as saying that the 
inhabitants of Lafon Hill, whom he called Beri 
and estimated at 3,000 souls, are a mixture of Bari 
and Latuka. We now know that this statement 
is incorrect. Mr. R. H. Walsh has pointed out 
that the population of the hill, which he estimated 
at about 1,800, came from Anuak country (" The 
"Вай, or more correctly Pari" S.N.d R., 
Vol. V, 1922). Mr. J. H. Driberg has confirmed 
this statement and added to it in an article 
(“Таба НШ” $.N.d:R., Vol. VIII, 1925) in 
which he records some of his observations with 
excerpts from unpublished reports by Kaim. 
Borton Bey in 1904 and Bimb. Jennings-Bramly 
in 1909. Mr. Driberg points out that the Föri 
fall into three sections: the Pugéri, who claim 
to be Shilluk from the north, and the Boi and the 
Kor who claim to be Anuak from the north-east. 
Father J. P. Crazzolara ("The Lwoo People," 
The Uganda Journal, Vol. V, 1937, p. 8), who 
recently visited the hill, gives brief account of 
the Fori (whom he estimates at 6,000) which 
bears out Driberg’s earlier record. He says that 
physically and linguistically the people are closer 
to the Shilluk than to the Acholi and confirms 
that the Pugéri claim to have come first to the 
hill and to be an offshoot from the Shilluk. ‘The 
following points of interest aris from a com- 
parison between Driberg’s ‘account and certain 
observations made by myself during a survey of 
the Anuak as a Leverhulme Fellow in 1935. 

‘There are Anuak lineages at Dibiingo and 
‘Umééda on the Agwei and, I was told, at Udiek 
on the Akobo and at Ulau on the Gila, who are 
said to be the last wave of Anuak migration from 
the south-west to have reached present-day 
Anuak-land, These lineages are popularly known 
as Oyuanboi on account of a peculiar spear, 
unknown to other Anuak, which they once used. 
This is clearly the Boi of Lafon Hill, who use 
spears of a type unknown in Anuak-land to-day : 
® conclusion supported by other evidence. The 


Oyuanboi call themselves Jowätyuaa, the people 
of the children of Yuk, and Driberg gives Ywa 
as the maternal grandfather of the ancestor of 
the Lafon Boi. It is a common Anuak practice 
to call a lineage after the maternal grandfather of 
its founder. Driberg gives the founder of the Boi 
ineage as Otyeno and the founder of the Kor 
lineage as his brother Gilo. Both names figure 
in a Jowütyuaa myth, of which I recorded only 
a fragment (recorded also by Col. C. R. К. Bacon, 
“The Anuak,” 8.NV. & R., Vol. V, 1922, pp. 114— 
118), in which Otyeno killed Gilo, an incident 
which Mr. A. O. À. Wright, who visited Lafon 
Hill in 1936, tells me is also mentioned in the 
Government District Book as occurring in the 
traditions of the Fori. In Driberg's account 
Otyeno and Gilo were sons of Eno, son of 
Ochudho, and his wife Achala. He says that the 
descendants of Gilo are called Kor because they 
took the same road (kor) to their present home аз. 
the Boi, but, neglecting both this popular etymo- 
Jogy and`wide differences between genealogies 1 
in the two areas, it is suggested that possibly the 
title of the lineage may be derived from Kööri 
who, in Anuak tradition, was the wife of Ucudhu 
and mother of Gilo—called in consequence Gilo 
wi Kööri, Gilo, son of Kööri—the frst Anuak 
king, and the progenitor of their noble house. 
‘The mythological ancestor of the Boi and Kor 
lineages at Lafon Hill and of the Anuak nobility 
was Ochudho: he doés not appear in the two 
Jowüteuaa lineages recorded i the footnote. 
Tn both areas the myth about him relates that 
he miraculously appeared out of a river or lake, 
that the cattle he brought out of the water 
returned thither because the people broke his 
command, and that he himself finally returned 
there after having made a woman pregnant. 
Anuak say that he left Kóóri pregnant, and that 
she bore him Gilo, the first king; the Féri say 
that he left Achala pregnant and she bore him 
Eno, the ancestor of the Boi and Kor lineages. 

Driberg was at Lafon Hill for only three days, 
and [ was a& Dibüngo and Um&éda for only à 
‘couple of evenings, so that we have only scratched 





? Tho only taro Jowiktyuaa lincages recorded were those 
of hewdmen at Uméida (Rai-Gilo-Gilo-Opinu-Agau-- 
Ronyi-Yuk-Boi) and at Dibingo (Udol-Adier-Ngrangi- 
Dijóm ~ Bango ~ Yuil— Utheno ~ Ngeo— Ngddri~ Yuk — 
Ugana-Mirir Cling). 
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the surface, Some preliminary conclusions may, 
nevertheless, be drawn. The already established. 
connexion between the two areas is further 
strengthened by finding the Boi or Yusa lineage 
in Anuak-land, and in that part of it nearest to 
Lafon Hill. It is true that the Lafon lineages do 
not claim special rank, although their descent from 
Ochudho would imply that they are of the same 
origin as the Anuak nobility; but it must be 
remembered that sons of nobles in Anuak-land 
lose their nobility if their fathers have not been 
invested with the royal insignia, and we know 
that in past times this often happened. Lineages 
of persons who have lost their noble status in 
Annak-land are known as Jowitong, and it is 
interesting, therefore, to note that in the excerpts 
made by Wright from the District Book the Boi 
and Kor lineages are designated the Atong clan. 
‘The presence of Shilluk at Lafon Hill, con- 
firmed by Crazzolara, lends weight, as Driberg 
suggests, to the view held by some writers that 
the Shilluk at one time occupied these regions, 
before moving northwards to their present home. 
The similarity between the Shilluk royal house 
and the Anuak royal house may now be viewed 
їп relation to the fact that there are lineages at 
Lafon Hill which trace their descent from the 
same ancestor as the Anuak nobles. Tt can 
hardly be doubted that there is some historical 
connexion between the Anuak nobility and the 
Shilluk nobility, and since it is improbable that 
either people split off from the other in their 
present territories, one looks for a geographical 
link between them. Whatever may be the con- 
clusions drawn from the fact, such a link is to be 
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found at Lafon Hill, a position which fits in with 
the claims of the Shilluk to have come from the 
south and the claims of the Anuak to have come 
from the south-west. It is true that the Anuak 
of Lafon Hil say (as Walsh, Driberg, and 
Crazzolara report), that they migrated from 
present Anuak country in the north-east, but 
what little information we have tends to show 
that at one time there was intercommunication 
between Lafon Hill and the Pibor and its tribu- 
taries, before Beir (Murle) intrusion, and there 
may well have been movements in both direc- 
tions. 

One of the chief ethnological problems con- 
cerning the Anuak is to account for tho fact that 
their royal house is found only in the south-east 
of Anuak-land, and that in other parts a different 
political system obtains. A possible explanation, 
though not the only one, is to suppose that o 
section of Shilluk origin moved with the Anual 
into their present territory, possibly after the 
settlement of the main body of Anuak; and such 
a move was probably not from the present 
Shilluk-land, but is likely to have been from the 
south. As none of the southern Niloteà have, as 
far as is known, a nobility like that of the Anuak, 
it would seem that Lafon Hill is the most likely 
place, especially since there ere at thet hill 
lineages which claim the same descent as the 
Anuak nobles, and also good evidence of a Shilluk 
reoccupation. The question has to be left at 
this point till we have more information about 
the political organization of the Acholi, and 
about the headmen of Shilluk local groups and 
their relations with the Shilluk royal family. 


BLOOD GROUPS FROM THE ANDAMANS. By Professor R. Ruggles Gates, F.R.S. King's College, 


London. - Illustrated. 
B Blood tests fom tho Andaman Islands 

are so difficult to obtain that even a few 
are worth publishing. ‘The new results given 
here were obtained by Dr. Bijeta Chaudhuri, 
the Medical Officer at Port Blair, using serum 
sent from the Haffkine Institute, Bombay. 
The Ongés are a friendly tribe. Fig. 1 shows 
three of them photographed several years ago 
but not blood-grouped. ‘They clearly show tho 
negrito characters. 

In his letter of 4 January, 1939, Dr. Chaudhuri 
says he was only able to test five Ongés (Table I) 
which he happened to find crossing the jungle; 
“others did not tum up last September or 


October as they did in previous years.” He was 
also unable to go to North Andaman where a fow 
friendly Andamanese live; but they are more 
or Jess mixed with Indian blood. 

Regarding the Jarawa, he says: “We were 
^ extremely lucky to capture three months ago 
“a mother (pregnant) and her three boys and 
“ a girl apparently not of the same family.” 
“ This is the only hostilo aboriginal tribe that 
^ still exists in ‘the Andamans, but they are of. 
“ purest blood.” ‘The young mother and her 
three boys were perfectly healthy and she had 
recently given birth to a fourth boy. "Pre- 
“viously they were very suspicious of us but 
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“nowadays they are extremely friendly. These 
“ Jarawa children are both physically and 
“ mentally very clean, healthy, and have wonder- 
“ ful senso of discipline." 

The blood-grouping results are given in Table I. 





O A BAB 
Jarawa, tested 2.1.39 5 = ~ - Chaudhuri. 
D „ 178381 31- g 
Ong&, , 1931 2 0 3 1 Indian Census 
Report,1931. 
Vol. П, p. 21 


Some of the Ongês, due to their friendly dispo- 
sition, “have come into contact with outside 
“ influence, and intermingling with runaway 
~“ convicts in the past cannot be ignored.” 
Whether this is sufficient to account for the marked 
difference from the Tarawa in blood groups carinot 
be said. The Jarawa were each tested three 
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JARAWA MOTHER AND NER TEREE CHILDREN, 


Fe. 2. 


times with the same result, except that one boy's 
blood gave slight agglutination in the second 
test with the standard B serum “due to some 
“ technical mistake.” Tt was tested a fourth time 
with negative result. 

Fig. 2 shows tho Jarawa mother and her three 
sons: Fig. 3, the four Jarawa children. 





Fro, 8. FOUR JARAWA CHILOREN, тавив BROTHERS 


The six Ongés recorded in the Indian Census 
1931 were tested by the I.M.O. at Port Blair in 
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1081 at the instance of Dr. J. H. Hutton. It 
will be seen that the two results are sufficiently 
in accord when the numbers are so small. Unless 
the sera were inactive, the Jarawa were, on the 
contrary, all O. Since the mother and three 
children were all O it is highly probable that the 
father was also O. The fact that an apparently 
unrelated child belonged to the same blood group 
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increases the general significance of the result. 
Dr. Chaudhuri states that both the Ongés and 
the Jarawa were tested with the same sera, and 
that the activity of the sera was tested afterwards. 

In a letter dated 27 February, 1939, Dr. 
Chaudhuri says : “ I regret to say that recently T 
^ came across another batch of five Ongês but 
“ unfortunately I could not complete their tests.” 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : PROCEEDINGS. 


Special Meeting of the Royal Anthropological 
Bd етее at Cambridge 7 24 February, I8. 

‘Th report of this meeting is held over til 
the May number of Mas, in order that summaries 
of the communications may be published with it. 











The Pilagá Indians of the Gran Chaco, N. Argentina. 
G5 Snmari da Communication by Mr, Alfred 
Сов: Ый Маго, 1940. 

The Pilagé Indians are a proud, brave raco of 
primitive people living in the Argentine Gran Chaco. 
‘They occupy’ a region situated on the Pilcomayo 
River in the Territory of Formosa. They are often 
wrongly referred to as Toba Indians; they them- 
selves claim to be the Napi'lagasi (‘the people who 
wash ') hence the name Praga. They aro nomadic 
and live by hunting, fishing, and the collecting of 
wild fruits, Their whole economic system is being 
changed by the advance of civilization into their 
region, so that these people are in the transition 
stage of their economy. Once а meat-eating people 
they are now becoming people who feed largely 
‘upon the algarroba and chanar fruits. 

In the eyes of the Pilagá the main characteristic 
of himself is the elongated ear-lobe of the men, and 
the tattooed face of the women. ‘The ear is pierced 
with a sword-like needle, a piece of grass is inserted 
into the wound, which, when it has become 
cicatrized, is distended by’ addition of more grasses, 
till it is able to hold small sticks, and finally, an 
‘ornament of one-inch radius. The tattooing of the 
faces of the females starts at the age of eight and 
continues at intervals of two years. Not only 
fan endurance-test, but it also acts as an adornment 
to their feminine charm. ius 

"These aborigines have no deity, but fear a spirit 
who they call Poyae, who sometimes assumes the 
Form of a fox, a goat-snake, or a dog. Ceremonial 
blood-letting is practised, în hunting and fruit- 
gathering in order to kill or wound the spirit of the 
animal or plant that might have entered or is to 
enter them, 














Yak Marriage. Summary of a Communication by 
BB Eres Daryti Forde, 19 March, 14 

The marital relation among the Yako is 
characterized by the usual functions of main- 
taining a household by complementary labour 
of the man and wife and the rearing of children. 





‘The stages whereby this relation is established, the 
ghulgatons and group Aetiviee мооймей чин 
theso stages and the trend of a number of ^ 
are discussed. 

Tn indicating the general character of the stages, 
the first marriage of a woman is considered. А 
period of sexual play begins early in adolescence, 
for girls sometimes before menstruation begins, and 
occurs in parties of girls and boys, usually differing 
little in age. Parents exert little overt. influence 
On the selection of partners by their sons and 
Emeen the agen of 14 and 16 à 

letwcen the ages of 14 and 16 years most gi 
ave established a stable relation with onc lover, 
‘who at harvest time undertakes to make the eus- 
domary gifts and services (FOkola) to her and her 
parents during the ensuing year. These, it accept- 
able to the parents, signify betrothal. The services 
include the provision of certain farm labour and 
materials, for which the youth depends on the help 
of his age-grade fellows. At this or the succeeding 
harvest the parents declare their intention to arrange 
the clitorodectomy rite (kikp6t) for the daughter at 
the next harvest, when it is known аз kekpopam. 
During this rite, in which the age-grade (eG) fellows 
of the groom, those of the bride, those of her father 
and those of her mother participate, the marriage 
payment (libeman) is handed over by the groom to 
the father who later transfers part to a close 
matrilineal kinsman of the bride, Tf, however, the 

irl has already become pregnant, tho rite is hel 
fot at harvest time but in a curtailed form (known 

аз likpökði) during the sixth month of pregency. 

After Che harvestrite (kekpópam) the bride observes. 
a period of seclusion during which she has richer 
food and respite from all hard labour, which con- 
tinues until the next harvest, unless pregnancy 
occurs earlier. Tn any case the bride. normally 
remains in her parents’ household throughout 
pregnancy and until the harvest following the birth 
of her child. Only secluded girls who fail to achieve 
pregnancy after a full year join their husbands 
before the birth of a child, and these return to their 
mothers’ households for the first birth, 

‘An outstanding feature of the group activities 
associated with these stages is the fact that, despite 
tho importance of kinship in the provision and 
allocation of the marriage payments, the patrilineal 
‘and matrilineal clan organizations of the groom and 
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tho bride are little involved; and ib is not among 
their lan folk that the groom, the bride, and her 
Parents, celebrate the marriage. 

Personal ties established within tho framework 
of the agegrado organizations are expressed. in 
oth the tasks and tho feasts associated with 
marrige. Doclarod friendships between the mem- 
Bera of solf-eonstituted groups within cach oÈ tho 
age-grades are established af an early ago, usually 
е Ити 
mont of the ago-grades themselves. Tei the groupe 
of age-grade friends of each of the four persone 
chiefly concerned with the establishment of a. 
‘marriage, i, those of the groom, the bride, and the 
Bride's parents, that garry out tho customary 
sorvioes and participate in the gift exchanges. Tho 
litorodeotomy rito (Hibpó) is the occasion of & 
protracted feast given by eseh of the girl's parents 
{0 their age-grade friends and to those of te bride 
and ‘tho groom. During this feast the. parents 
receive considerable gifts which they are obliged 
te reciprocate later at higher values on. the occasion 
of similar rites for ther friends’ daughter, 

Neither tho patrilineal and’ matrilineal relatives 
of the bridegroom, nor the wider kim groups to 
"Which thoy belong, participate. Moreover the 
close. matrilineal relatives of the bride, to one 
of whom (a ‘mother's brother’ who” assumes 
responsibility for the partial repayment of the 
marriage money in tho ovont of divorce) tho greater 
part of the marriage money should bo transferred, 
Ошу visit the bride and her parents after the feasts 


are concluded: 

of women who are widows, or 
„are divorced from their first husbands, no rituals, 
feasts, or gifts occur, and tho marital status 
established and ized in the second case by 
the return to the former husband of part of the 
marriage payment by the new spouse or by a relative 
of the woman. 

Analysis of all the marriages of the men of all 
ages of one patrilineal clan show that a number Of 
changes have occurred during the past two genera- 
tions in the circumstances and character of Yak 
marriage. While among women now aged o. 50 
‘years and more, only half were pregnant before the 
"aarringo rito (ie. bükpót and transfer of marriage 
Payment) there is a progressive increase in the 
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proportion among the younger women which reaches 
Byer 80 per cent. among those now under 25 years. 
Thare are predominating and approved ago relations 
between spouses at marriage, Tho fist marringes of 
youths should be and usually aro with unmarried 
irs of ngo grados equivalent io their own. At the 
Samo time mon also usually sec for their second or 
later wives young proviously unmarriod women who 
are necessarily junior to them in ago grado. These 
two tendencies would appear to. be. incompatible 
Under conditions of normal sex ratio and thoro is 
cst viden, of this, in, tho marked moeni 
inereaso of both frst and later marriages oF tl 
younger men with sentor women. ‘Their coexistence 
Jn tho past was probably mado possible by the 
Surplus of nubile females made available through 
tho purchase of foreign female children for adoption, 
a practice which has been severely curtailed during 
the Jast generation. 


South-East Europe. Miss M. E. Durham’s Collec- 
67 (on Drawings and Photograph illustrating 

peasant life in Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Albania, 

‘The Royal Anthropological Institute has received 
from its Fellow, Miss M. E. Durham, a valuable 
collection of her sketches and photographs, made in 
the course of her travels in many parts of Serbia, in 
the former principality of Montenegro, and’ in 
Albania, The results of these journeys have been 
jong published, and illustrated by some of these 
pictures. Now the whole collection, mounted in 
three largo albums, and fully described, has been 
presented to tho Institute's Library, and will be 
greatly valued, and (it is hoped) much consulted. 
‘Besides views of landscape and buildings, there are 
careful studies of domestic interiors, household 
furniture, agricultural implements, and (above all) 
a rich series of costumes, many of them in colours 
to which a peculiar charm is given by Miss Durham's 
lively portraits of the wearers. Ono section records 
many decorative designs for textiles, wood-carving 
and tattoo-marks; the latter were commonly worn 
where Miss Durham was travelling. 

‘As tho older mode of life in these countries has 
been much deranged by modern habits and imports, 
the value of such a record as this is exceptional. 
Such sketches can never be made again. J. L. M. 
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Petra: The Rock City of Edom. By Margaret A. 
8B I, am Шш, Туш, еы 
Plates, 8 text figures, $ aketch maps. Price 
101704. net. 

‘Her immense energy has enabled Dr. Murray to 
‘out another excavation im a part of tho world that is 
mew even to her. The result at present is that, while 
ro wait for a report of the excavations thomeelves, wo 
have a very readable account of a hitherto almost 
ascen pot 

Beautiful photographs of the monuments and striking 
features of the remarkable place, а description of thé 





scenery and sights, and a discussion of what previous 
veles have add, aro oniy introductory! Then 
Somos e chapter on Phe Tria and Troubles of am 
“Excevaton,” a wholesomo corrective for the publie 
which vaguely thinks that exeuvating isa kind. of 
Picnic, and an insight into the ways of tho modem 
Inhabltents, which ia the peculiar and happy prerogative 


of the excavator. 

‘Although next to nothing is known of the history of. 
Petra directly, it is astonishing how much the author 
has been able to piece together from outside sources’ 
‘These are the Old Testament, notices by Assyrian con- 
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ор, nick by dieit aom mese in tho 
furan art other Arable bonia, coii. tad Bally the 
SEES oft pean ориу. ш ме муми © 
en bed inthe outlines ofthe 
‘and life of the place. ресин. 
"e periode o£ tho history of Batra seam to bo two, 
‘though who the Kenites and Horites may have been is 
Hi & шуну. Тә Баошен of OM Tetarent daye 
ВЕСТА 
aye hos vho pulled thom out rero e Neb 
trio hewed tho great monuments which hata tho 
aco famous, lhese monument “ave of tho, lee 
licite period rather Din of the Roman, for Petre 
айа fo dln unde tho Par Zomanas Edom and 
э dast mentioned bY ume in Egan recone 
of the Tato ore болшу эл» болен Qe a ha of 
ings betore Saul, and Jatar he Assyrian Kinga give the 
names of thoir contemporaries. From the Old Testa- 
maent wo pot manay seripe of formation, uch ae da 
lation Боген ihe Children ef fazed and. the 
donee which vas closer ian Between chem and the 
Mosbitn ad Ammonites {eda now митени, proven 
eibi vem. nosahiy when David’ Gopopeladod' tho 
Country, and iator het Amariah шарне Ше 
People at, Potra- 
the Nabeteate dr frst mentioned by Ashurbanipal, 
aa Cem to hve comet Fou at the oping oe 
Side century ao when Nebuchadneore® Sepepulated 
Fora” mdp eru ues 
SORRY 1n. quis e good lish of ngs con be get out 
After this, Petra disap from history. E 
Ты шолаш of Patra waa dno To trado, for it 
fod Se Ink betoon in Mediterranean wetland 
ie Eae vhstitor dia qoode caine by caravan out 
йе ы шаар, ЖУА Г Жанын (Масе, 
Аа) on tho Red Sak From Fete they went ol 
эмы to" Gos he, nagibotrbood ‘had eon 
Тааруу lore day, as ls sho o f OO 
т RETE 
ein cherabteratio of the Lehmacivos | 
"Tho regio st the Edomitesreombod that of Tras, 
and in hee Tahwok himself argiated in Edom, Т 
Subeteane repremnied their qué asa oak f 
sione Thais pod waa Dhl Soares “the Lord o Seir, 
alsisod int Dusan, and his mother was Al Uses. 
Brees onma to have, bean pasar’ © god of the 
Карр. шиша эште ш оошо mong ihe 
hoalo Arabe oven aa Ito aa tho Ah сопу AD 
Teia not surprising, therefore, net took pine at Tat 
aho, tat iat on di, AL Uia was wo 
roed by boak poopie. “A young man wes te most. 
‘ecoptable victim, and ho was put to death by the sword. 
ints of ts cally a Mowe and daran, wills 

тышы рш deu is a клат magician mid te 
soustacier of d Rotumente" It is dorus o nota 
Sov ойга че О Testament credite co Boite wit 
mas 

ашышы sirope of informan abont Bdomite 
canton att thot Poe kings were foreigners who. each 
айа io tone by mera, and (hat te lores 
араа for a mat was thee hie wife should grid 
PATI 

"ong te Nibeisne tbe cusam should be mem. 
sional thereby a man dranke elevon cups st tho kings 
faut "ho уы house, at leats practised. brother. 
‘Saige amg, "Ths pone rs eat ener 
нел ът фы: ated synteny and wast ro hart 
Кошны. Vivo: les seat io have, manufactured 
Beat ad to have forked boa 

aa beast of tone who want to go into any point 


jn sucre detail, a bibliography is added, 
= G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 
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The Stone Age of Mount Carmel; Vol. 2. The 
Fossil Human Remains from the Levallolso- 
69 Mousterian. By 1. D. McCown and Sir Arthur 

Ч Keith. Clarendon Press : Oxford, 1088, 390 рр 
swith 28 plates and 241 tat figures. Prize O38. 

Until’ a fow woeks ago, if the present writer had been 
asked to name tho Anest example of & monographie 
оу оё шй human remains De would havo retord 
to Boule's account of L'Homme de la Chapelie-auz- 
Sina. The appeamos of tha volume from the 
Glarendon. Press dealing with the carly fossil human 
remains from Mount Carmel may well demand a 
гоп answer. Por this book is a very fino production 
їп every senso. it provides an exhaustivo exposition of 
technical matters with a clarity which makes it easily 

eligible to the non-specialist, and at tho same time 
loses nothing of ite valuo as an accurate analysis of 
detailed anatomical observations 

"Tho discovery of tho human remains at Mount Carmel 
as Deen already detailed in the companion volame 
under the authorship of Professor Dorothy Garrod and 
Dr. Bate. For anatomion) study thero were available 
from the Lovnlloiso-Mousterian lovel in tho Mugharet 
es-Skhil and ot-Tabün caves tho remains of nine adults 
Ru eee cham anap in addition, a quantity. of 
isolated bones, Thus the material allows of a, fairly 
complete study of theso ancient inhabitants of Palestine, 
and the authors have dealt very thoroughly with it. 
ach character of cach skeletal fragment has beon 
‘analysed and appraised in a manner which is only mado 
Рова е. Бу extensivo and detailed knowledge. The 
оша а work remarkable for personality and charactor, 
and for the insight it shows into problema of huma 
Svoluton im its leter phassa. 

"The most interesting conclusion is that tho people of 
Mount Carmel were astonishingly variablo im. their 
Physical characters. They showed also a strange mixture 
Sf palaeanthropio ahd neanthropic trait, mx of 
{problem which thoy raio ia undoubtedly fo be 
found in the interpretation which is put on this mix- 
ure, The authors incline to the opinion that itis the 
manifestation of an evolutionary instability, related to 
Tho fact that at this time and in this region the production. 
of divergent palaoanthropio and moanthropie types vas 
actually taking placo. -Tn other words, the Mount 
Carmel” people’ were. ‘in the throes of evolutionary 
‘change? Buch conclusions, however, are ex 
ИВ адада Ме тента for 1e in emphasised agin 
And again that serious gaps still exist in tho fossi 
‘quence of early Men, And until these gaps become 
filled by the accumulation of further palecantological 
‘evidence, dofinitive statementa aro clearly not possible 

‘Wo are not told what wero tho respective parta played 
by the tro authore in the production af thia book. We 
iow that the junio author; Mr, McCown, was a member 
of tho field staff and Professor Garrod in tho 
actual excavations. Ho muat alao be congratulated on 
tho skill and patienco with whioh ho extrieated some of 
tho skeletal remains from a very resistant and obstinate 
matrix. We would pay a special tribute, however, to 
Sie Arthur Keith. very page of the book, indeed 
eve Jine, betrays his imimitatio style, bis personality, 
and his profound anatomical experienco. ` Every text- 
gure betrays his skilful and uné ing ponet, and 
gives expression to the devoted caro with which b has 

"hs studies im lis delightful retreat at Downe 
Busing the last few vean The volume ie © masterpicco 
in the literature of uman palaeontolo 
climax to. the life-work of Sir Arthur. All anthropol- 
Ogista who are interested in fossil Men, whether 
Sbatomiste or not, should bo acquainted with it, 
W. É. LE GROS CLARK. 
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Archæology and Society. By Grahame lark. London + 
асе 
it is not onay to-day,” says tho author in his 
preface, "to writo a booke about archwology that will 
interest ‘tho genoral radon, and yet maintain 0 
~: high standard of intogrty:” Yot ho has certainly 
suceeded. "He starts with the history of archeology, 
fad tells tus of the more or lees accidental ways in which 
Archeological discoveries havo been made; thet 
Slscribes the varying climates and soila which mako 
{or the preservation or destruction of ancient remains, 
fies out the methods adopted by modor erba 
‘logy to explore ancient sites, amd where possible to 
ive them and al objects found on them. Ho then 
{ats with tho stay of sequence an eed of strat 
raphy, and -discusses glacial phano, trend lies, 
Balb" anis, "terim amd ther methode of 
Establishing chronology, relative or absolut. 

‘Tho next chapter da with tho interpretation of 
archeologieal тец, expecially by comparisons with 
sisting savage cultes; and tho last discusses” the 
Present atate ot the science, ita educational value, and 
he use made of it im certain countries to. inenleato 
nationalistic sentimente. 

"her is very lite fault to be found. Tho author 
seems to suppose that the Old Testament andthe Quran 
were composed by partoralts, amd js honce lod tà 
Suggest that pastoralists built Stonehenge and Avebury 
(p. 50). "Hut. bis im i 
tie cultivators, h 
Tw spe, of which the worst ia 
"onem" (p. 45) 
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‘The illustrations are admirable, but many of them 
fare a long way from their reference in the text. | 
"Tho faults, however, are. trivial, and tho book is 
‘certainly one which should be in the possession of every 
Amateur archeologist. RAGLAN. 


Ton Years under the ‘Earth. By Norbert Cater, 
Cerati Prod" ied" ty Буур, use. 

TÉ Dus s рео, оо, Рр W. 
Jonas Geni semenber tk 

а Мр бы шыт ы О tine witk 












those. uncompromising elements do most appeal: "Tho 
"nore ho has (o do perilous things with rope-Jaddors, to 
squirm and squeezes swim and dive, in tho darke under- 
ground, the moro thrill docs he get out of his cave: 
Exploration, 
chapters of this facinating book: aro, in faot, 
arate essaya, cach one describing in dramatic fashion 
a tave-expioring expodition. There is always a thrill in. 
fave hunting, ad the author has managod W ° got over ` 
фе of his om апус, Bat tho any “dawn of 
human culture including especially the frst ap 
ances of art ule has iis devoted studanta, and te 
эшк has not omitted to study his caves from their 
point of viow. Such a book, giving first-hand informa- 
is imporiant ia an Interes in cnveowoni. 
At the sume time tho specialist and instructed reader 
Sil fnd little new matter im it. I welcom this book, 
However jest becnose it will inspire the general reader 
E 











AMERICA. 


Excavations at Snaketown; 1. Material Culture. 
Baai Tokoi md aen Campers 
Т) ted theories о ашды. Ёш 
Pru Yor E 
n theo ond cdd sette уйш aro po. 
Bact e tendo а сы уза Шон and 
Wig ats ын БЫ отр бы Hooks 
AE P pe eli ieri Mt eee Fe di 
Тш volore ded withthe Mate bum a£ ho 
SS pter gn Блаце Ва Court, Houten 
Bully Sion? elements Sel Bowi Sione Palettes 
жай Ornamentas Bhal, Bonos Manias and Matt. 
Scr ees Ska деши ete Dind 
si d eios af the vetta dec nd 
teg ne dure am ate giant The are ыда 
а bern 
Etat Mar ette med ach deme 
БЕЧЕНЕК i ir torn 
So ad Lan rl wars or Negi ‘petting 
mange ho ade v Tore o deseri Sl bete 
Bro полици а отво “Souter ibe antics 
Fete foa. Ato Vai pa о ыш а айй ес 
ps he most ean jt and wee te wes 
A s appear vo be fect to she ate The 
конту of Ul ur male t Choco t Mesoo and 
ур оре E 
йе recond silana "Comparisons amd Theorie,’ 
tho autor daar тау шап Ша Ма ешш n Roni 
Rowdies” The cime ary "Sager ia” Norsk 
DN xxt 
challenge inch chisan ард ор. "М. бмр 
Inu p.d pen 
ЕЕС ЕЕЕ of hs 
eny Slona Ais in iom ditior and fne Å 
{eS what Te balita fo be the eaten of ee 
res at plena, Be quite БУ lots Qut ri 
ا‎ unsound to compare the flint industries 











of America with those of Europe and North Africa. 
It is to be hoped we may never hear tho expressions 
American Mousterian or Solutrian. 

Ms. Gladwin is a ' diffusioniat, and it would bo difioult 
to confute some of his arguments. Few people believe, 
T imagine, that tho spoar-thrower, the making of bark- 
lot and pan-pipes were invented independently in 
more than one place, although they might well believe 
the uso of the conch-trumpet, stilts, and the signal-gong 
could have been discovered in moro than one area. 
‘The book is well written and is most interesting. Tho 
author's theories are always stimulating even whon one 
annot agree with them, and Mr. Gladwin is certainly 
to be congratulated on his work. L. O. G. CLARKE, 


Mexican Mosaic. By Rodney Gallop. London : Faber. 
ара быдыр A 
78 Me ato contains a wealth of materia 
fei pene тыд» То ane 
e ie edene û SY ofthe suars contact Out has 
taken place during the 400 years since the Spaniards 
мдей Месе Shere thay nnd in full Boom an 
Tela чушш af qute Mb ander o tpm 
Snguatadorn dtsoyed set of te pln ta of the 
‘Selgin ctae bat it ako Spector i tho eng тш 
vhs fie bes мине, rely and ойну. 
Ts i tet molem iy do lins etin 
hile oret a edictum, ha ala al wh жыз 
Miti suia des fa totes Crane 
EE sale di e ede em nini 
ЕЕЕ 
the поротата зета Моо а 
pases a Me Gala ook ee tee опата 
ТОША cies cae WE Pure nomen 
‘Spanish Conquest. Notable among these is the E 
Rene admirably described and illustrated in char 
dying daner, whose revolutions symbolised 
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the calendrical eyele of 52 years, performed in Azteo 
Tenochtitlán, and it is interesting to compare ht, Gallop’ 
fcoount of the coremony ai took place in tho бис 
century with thet of Torquemada writing shorty after 
{he Conquest. Mr. Gallop's travels took kim far off the 
boaten track, and his acoount of the pagan fori 
alte sil practised in certain remote vilagee of tho 
Sierra do Puobla is a valuable contribution, to. our 
ienowledgo of Mexican folklore. "Where the author hus 
Dazed tho tail, tho trained investigator shoul follow 
io explore field which possess exceptional posita. 
Исага, Монме cover w wide rango ot subjects 
and is wrtton with n aympathotio understanding ofthe 
Jadian charactor, 1 know of no book which gives sac 
vid account of the Indian cultum. 

io. > R. H. K. MARETT, 


Exploraciones en Oaxaca By Afonso Caso, Insti- 
A ique АШ 




















No bk Tanaya D. Menio. 1088 

De. Aifonso Cano gives us another” valuable 
тры to. cur Боо р Д Zapote oR 
Sio ho sponka with great authority. 

"Tho bool ina report of the work at Monte Albén in the 
excavation sonoda 1008-87, and contains very fali 
plans and numerous figures. Tt also bas several ocloured 
Blates of tho remarkiblo frescoes, which aro ihe fout 
potes paintings of tuis kind yst tiserverd. Somo 
ilie val aao done ef Tilantongo and Yorunidahui 

"The general result of tho expeditions was strongly to 
onim the author's proviows eassifeation of the cor 
fies of Monte Aiban Into five periods and to add to tho 
тшше оё known, Zepotee T) abo appeared 
a ere an aa dû eS re A ан 
Aistint fom the late Mites of the time of the Spanish 
conquest." Another fterctíng result was tho connexion 
Shown with Teotihuacan: 

Tuape ihe moet lnporan of the enthor's con 
шша iy that the calendar eystam ef Ше 
Sas шой in tho most ancient of his Zapote ceramic 
Perioda, which he believes may even antedate tha May 
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ion, would have 

‘effects on scientific opinion, and might 

tic revision of previously held views on 
lization. 








T" 
Май American. 

Among his discoveries in Zapotec writing ono may 
mention that for the first timo a numeral for fifteen 





‘was found. Tt cannot be determined at present what 
its signification was, but, as Dr. Caso says, itis not a data. 
in the ritual calendar, being over thirteen. 

Altogether this book is œ very valuable contribution 
to knowledge and should be road by all studonts of the 
archeology of Middle America. RICHARD C. E. LONG. 





A Grammar of Lakota, the Language of the Teton 
Sioux indians By Bugene Buecheh, S-J., Saint 

75 Francie Mision, South Dakota, 1838. vit 
Sp. Pria $120, pod ai. 

Je strats Fresh phos oF tho "clash of cultures 
hat, inthe words of the prefaco" the Indiana have 
Тайша become race-conseiotis amd want to peak tho 
киме оГ choir forefathers. -But who wat hop 
“hem 1” ‘the eathor supplies the answer, encouraged 
by a new Administration a South Dakota, which has 
established, the policy of protecting the Indians as 
"t Indians, apd of favoring АЙ that ie good in thair 
“culture "Ho aims to help in “Teaming to speak the 
"language "rand, hia book in arranged accordingly, 
adhering to the plan of older grammarians, but 
reemutons agaihat tho notion that Lakota is an 
дана language like Greek. and Latin, "Very 
sensi, marks for tsitates and other accidentals are 
{ied (and also ope, Special Tota), but." when. the 
‘Pfradent masters Lakota, ha may’ omit thse marks and 
"writ ao tho Indian doses” Every grammatical fact 
and idiom is amply ltrated by phrases, вото БЫ, 
Ñt, tho majority dealing with everyday matters., FOF 
тту th whol Book ban been phograpbe om 
typed copy, come proces vy 
Soll "A уч enclotod nthe soviow copy gives & 
Set at Раа окар T a 











CORRESPONDENCE. 


Nationalism. (Gf. Max, 1940, 57) 
E ace a 
Piddington that the major obstacle to & 
Federation in that peculiar and 
turbulent ‘manifestation of human natio which we 
ше under the name of “nationalism.” But 
De Piádington and T dior fundamentally, «s vo the 
Biological of anthropological signiñoanoe whieh shoul 
bo. attached to nationalem; whilo 1 hold that it is & 
Inaafentation ef qualities deeply seated in tho functional 
Constitution of the human brainy ho regards it s e ind o£ 
iion which man would do well to get mid 
{nloed, ho dovcribes it ar an * anachronism and citos 
Certain insular specks of humanity n the Pai, vhi 
So Europeans might copy with advantage. TE thi 
бошар ia to be helpfal st will bo better to choose 
Соран памтат home: There feat tho moment at 
SHER do nee ot Fland, What is aho ting 
for? Bho is ght St enormous odds to main 
far Бата мла Driven on by hor patriotism 
tho is snctifcing the flower of her manhood for this 
Ghd. "Now the iaward drive which compels a people 
© бк ов tho nas now doy st, be deer sa in 
Чыг nature; men lay down their Hives only when they 
Feel or conceive un ista ta be vital. Tho sosponso which. 
the heroism of the Finns has evoked in the breasts of 








the free peoples of the world show that mankind shares 
with them the conviction that freedom and national 
independence are worth fghting for. 

Dr. Piddington does not in this conviction; 
he holds nationalism — in all its manifestations 
to be an “anachronism.” Ho clearly believes that tho 
Finns would have acted rationally if they had accepted 
tho invitation of Moscow to become e memberatate 
"under the Soviet Government, und so, to use his own 
words " clotho the impulse towards international order 
Tin concrete institutions." Tho Finns are an intelligent 
aud civilized people. „Why, thon, did they not wetupé 
Russia's invitation? Had they accepi ir country 
would not now be u bomb.strown rui and her best 
blood soaking in her soil. Compare the fate of Poland 
with that of Czecho-Slovakia for further enlightenment. 

From tho point of view of a worldly economist the 
Finns have behaved most irrationally. What. Dr. 
Piddington and I have to explain is why, in our anthro: 
pological world, mon, whether grouped im tribes or im 
mations (whioh are, but big tibes welded together, by 
force), always do behave in this ‘irrational manner. 
Nationalism may be an ‘anachronism’; that term 
{falls to explain why and how such irrational behaviour 
has come into being in the mentality of mankind, and 
why ite hold on us is now so powerful and has been as 
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far back as history can carry us. Dr. Piddin 
does not seem to know of the papers I have published 
‘on the origin and evolutionary significance of the tribal 
‘and national spiit—at loast he makes no mention of 





Che Place of Prejudice in Modern Civilisation (1931, 


ПО hose who wah o Know why J dir fox 
. Piddington "regarding the biological, 

‘of nationalism will find my evidence im theso papam. 
T hope to amplify my evidence im a work T am now 
preparing for publication. But for those who wish my 
Vaso in brit, 1 may state it in tho following terms. 

Se nil agron tat, tiaro fe man ond omin, an 
impulse s0 strong thot it comp ‘at all con 
‘prosrve their individual lives; what I add to this is 
Etat there isin al members of a social community--bo 
iê tibe or nation—an impulse almost equally strong 
hich compels them to maintain the tribo or nation t6 
‘hich they bolong at all costa. These aro Nature's 
ensis süechanistoa for preserving the individual and 











national, may be. 
I havo fust cited, the Finns display tho defensive, the 
Russians tho aggressive mechanism. Men aleo sacrifice 
life for religious eausos—for so sure are they of a future 
existence that they will sacrifice their earthly life to 
secure a heavenly. ‘ARTHUR KEITH. 








pelogists have given insuficient thought to the future 
f savages in general. 

‘Wo all of us wish to see the world a better 
‘place whore wiser poopie than ourselve will leu 
жай fler lives, and i is surly desirable that anthro. 
Belogista should make their contribution, theoretical as 
Well as practical, towards this end, 

"What exactly makes for wisdom and happiness may 
bo disputed, but there oan at any rate be no doubt that 
ono of the chief causes of folly and unhappiness is that 
Somplex of beliefs and prectices which wo describe as 
Золава? ‘That nobody is wiser or happier as tho result 
of bl in demen, witchcraft, and tha evil epe or the 
Ties of unl, ensis, oar ‘and Seana, 

ill hardly bo disputed, yet anthropologists ofton pi 
for tho preservation of cultures of whioh these are 
Prominent features. “The British government has 
Abolished buman swcrilce throughout Ив dominions, 
and no scientist has pleaded for ita retention, yet, 
although more sensational, itis no more irrational and 
{inhuman than many other features of every savage 
culturo. 

‘Progress can be achioved in two ways only, that is to 
sey, by improving the best and by eliminating tho 
‘Worst, and by the worst wo ean only mean that which. 
tho least bumana, zational, and scienti. 

Je may be urged that savages havo now so little 
jniluence on human affüirs in general that their survival 
in a state of savagery ean have no effect on the general 
proumes of tho roo, “This "seeme extremely doubtful; 

ıe oase with Which men relapse into savagery and 
superstition is only too obvious, and the continued 
existence of reservoirs of undiluted savagery and supor- 
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stition most mako such relapses easier. Plague spots 
‘ill remain from which tho rest of tho world, it it should. 
aver got loan bill of health, will inevitably be 
seinfected. 


"Tho worst ovila of tho day eria from the survival of 
savage belies and of the labis of mind with which 
ach beliefs aro associated. “Wo can nover be really 
ойне шш е аге all cviizad, d 

ur proper cours, then, іа dealing with the sa 
races of Our empire, i to try to civilizo thom as rapidly 
ia posible., By ihis T do nat mean thet thay shoud be 
Хората of their oestel lande or exploited in any 
‘way, bat that we should bring to them Gur justos, our 
"iidation, and our seienoe. ew will deny. thas hoes 
tro tin an angling whi sages have go ht 
many claim hat; though good for Europeans, Shay are 
Тай ыг Айына ог Айдос. hal oertein features of 
Sur civilization um Ed fo Asiatio abd асана соттой 
fo disputed, but tese are also bad for Europeans; it 
i eurely imposible to maintain positively, as many do 

7 implicakon, thai upiedaie medido, surgery, 
Mitatlon and tximtito agriculture are bad for anyon 

ome maintain that geod as these things aro, they 
aro good for savages only if Oe savages develop thorn 
fe emesives. Vio must then оодо» бы Gir own 
tlusational end май! services ae bud for us, became 
thay have in almost every caso bad to be forced ox local 
authorities by tho central government. T 15 possible, 
though highly improbable, ther im a hundred years? 
Sina io toldmon llanders will dover the Rutiod o 
making cboroform amus ve sharefore deprive then of 
ЕЕ 

Ho attempt to lay down any вознік ог ад. 
vancemunt would bg abrund, eite conditions dir as 
bnormously, ut it i greatly to Pe desired that anthro- 
Dologits should array Shemales on tho side of progrss, 
End hot allow heir aienee to bo linked, nthe minda 
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en was that evil spirits might be decsived into 
fhinking thet tho child was a slave (bought witt cowries) 
amd therefore unworthy of attantion eee my Dock 
Sudanese Kingdom, p. 300), “According to М. W. 
‘Thomas (J.IL4.L, Vol. 52, 1922), among the Edo of 
Iyawa, when a woman finde that sho is pregnant sho 
takes a cowry. washes it with "medicine P and ties it 
round her waist, No reason is stated, but the cowry 
in this canis Tw, шу to bo a fortit 

A protection against ovil All over W. Africa pregnant 
women woar amuleta of various kinds to. safeguard 
themselves from bo witchora that would cause a 
miscarriage. Witcheraft includes the evil eyo. 

Gowrie ro not, бо fü a3 T kow) usod symbole 
of tho Barth-goddess, who is closely ‘associated with 
fertility. “But tortoise-shells sometimes are. (See P. A. 
‘Talbot Southern Nigeria, TI, р. 63.) Among the Ukelle, 
however, thors is a deity cali Alipa who i represented 
by a femalo Aguro holding baby, fashioned from 

lay and decorated with cowries.” (Talbot, TI, p. 119). 
“The use of cowries in divination may be due’ to their 
suitability for "odd amd even' computations. But as 
fho parephemnalia ond ‘medicine P of. diviners ат 
largely chosen for their supposed power of conferring 
second-sight or oF ` opening the eyes. it may well be 
that divinors employ cowries bocouse of their resemblance 
to human eyes. ` That there is a sense of this resemblance 
is obvious ftom tho fact that cowries are used to represent 
eyes in the fashioning of human i Among the 
"ftv, for example, in many of the sacred voico-dieguisers 
which pereonata the dead and are fashioned to resemble 
human heads, "two cowries are fixed in the wax to 
‘Took like eyes.” (See Akiga’s Story, Oxford University 
Press, р. 216) 

"Thus, though the cowry may be an emblem of fertility. 
in many parts of tho world, including Nigeria, there 




















Ж strong support from Nigeria for the view of Miss 
Murray that ian emblom of tho Ruman oye, As such 
fe ould pot oniy ba a sua charm against dhs Evil 
Eye, as Miss Murray” suggests, but abo a means oí 
Selenting and vo warding oi mimerous Torma of witch 
craft and of discovering other things which are normally 
invisible. en е С. К. МЕЕК. 


The Cowrie Shell in British Cameroons. 
SEL MA merence to Mins Murray's lottor 
J9 tis, 1030, 165) on the moaning of the cowrie 
rept tae othe, sartions mads 
unsupported By evidence. If Mies Murray were tO 
yr PE consider Ghat ty" “itn my opinion that 
FT» ie Fo amertions cold pus; but ta say att 
P Gori nd trays has bein worn by men end other 
$ Sale animala as бошошу te it hag bem worn by 
Pone ш ал могы pported by any eridente. 
Would Wia Murray таг» ood foe omison, pleas T 

‘To sagourag Ke wl pry own opinions bare on 
twenty-five gen work Nigeria, whowe population 
exceeds twenty million persons and where thẹ cowrie is 
na r r && à char 
My weni haa boon inthe nel "popula anu, 
104-400 to the quero ml. 

'T have seon innumerable women adorned with cowrio 
йш рор ке, б tni a инда I 
{he Rev, Banden to bore on toe Tgbo ioe of about 
Ts salone ‘bot T have goon ver? few inen so adorned 

"for е рө, Дө tas woman ini 
« invariably кее sox charms hiddeny again the evidence 

sr this assertion is not given., Contrast Miss Murray's 
einai with the fellowiag =" Though savages are by 
TP iet doveid of modesty, thoy tac ne flag of 
“thane to айаны oe TA Ands corroboration 
“BMS poteble fg that wien бойы is Aest named, 
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“i. hg mw dn sh oe, th ema 
Zire whe аы: ба ыы ын аз эы. 
Ку Жу СИ сы е 
Bar Diei i Pe Pr London Tm, 
fu Mts Sone te ah Чы: Ча ал 
те шы Geers i, te we e ttd un 
Sos ques. 1 Boot re de peces m 
I MELIA M 
EG IO c 
i em poe nel perite heme 
im imm iati dan 
жас 
E Мы Гинс ү 

Ж бе из мш ыя ы ы аш e 
= ins sent the Be pg ecm ff mee 
= ie мате] Src doe Mit duel ce 
acne ee anc ine Ba 
кыа re hee es of ls сы 
Se tee te ga eS ыркы 
Быр dae d ltr 

Sot Sse ekg ey oe aro ginan, 
I i E et 
San Sh sper sep ыш жез 
Тале eee ia etl наташа рог 
HONEC E rahe 
y reini an mal ae eran et Bae ib 
LY iem Que nie ds kin d 
Be caters 20722), Hermes Sp Qus ia 
tes ones Ae ee Ti i 
E um M Qu nese tet 
Tet eremo v do Pie tsi 
Ec NIETO DE Dre 
Кашын ры ue, be oe e 
Кг E e ete 
Soe te tee tec degen oes 

Es Gorell ee, dent 
otra arses ahi ot nt rt а 
© ARNG ы EU red 
dX X age tes de res Gs eee 
i iaa ress а бш seal te 
Ке ee eas чө er ee 
“Sat Ges es ye Ee ce 
EXCITA td 
Impe quie pee ie dia dul erae 
ТМ er da, e iet Ded ie, deii арына 
BO CR UEM ES 
eu CAE 

Tonle аа ту срина ца т ар 
PIRE E a nd Deme 
Ктр ga mr 
pate ee eee 

SPOS ss was oat bs 
«ECCE AD sve, ih pete be 
Bron Phor CEN 
mera of gore al ET Ue mete ia ii 
whereas that for ‘the E is sadly to seek. In 
mire Oe oie chee dy t e dà 
E ыр етйн 



































SNyymbolizo the female reproductive organs and tho 
£ yea may havo played somo part in transforming to 
‘the latter the fertilt 


of the former. 











10 ышы мерей өе ме бы 
his stopping over a mummy or a corpse im 


Egyptian Fertility Rite. (Cf Max, 1930, 181; 1940, 45.) 
Gris" Jotter on a modern Egyptian forüll 
zita (Maas, 1930, 181). For a close parallel outside 

Egypt to 

ine fope of receiving additional ia, T would rofe hime 

нү Report on the Census of India (1931), I, i, India, 

p 4. 
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In Max, 1040, 45, Me, J. M, Dutta mentions two 
superstitions of tho Muslims of Twenty-four Parganas 
about the ` chameleon” (presumably Lacerta eristata) 
And the spider. Closely analogous stories are told by 
ihe Suma Naga of the “giant, woodlous and the 
spider (cf. The Sema Nagas, p. 250) The sand- 
lizard is Killed by male (but not by female Sema, 
fon the ground that it calls the attention of evil 
spirits to tho birth of male children (ib. 287). 





The Nokrom System of the Garos of Assam. 
(Gf. Mass, 1009, 167.) 
EM В. FR, Mukherji of the Indian Musoum 
Alleges that in Max, 1030, 54, on ^ Tho Nokrom 
System of the Garos of Asam,” T havo embodied without 
fsknowledgmont certain extracts fom The Game by 
Major A. Blayfa 
‘of theo "unacknowledged extracta refers to 
die translation, of to i 
тута. 
principal“ chief. of bead, and mongma means 
Шарын? ОР соо I could exercise some ehoioo in 
translating Jik-mamang, though " principal i tho most 
suitable term here, The synonyms‘ head * and ' chief * 
have certain implications ‘which are not connoted by 
the Garo word maming., Under these circumstances 1 
had to use tho same term which my predecessor aiso 
Маа о ш, perhaps under tho ame ace Т 
Would request Ме. Mukherji . 
Tino nime menus. 
difwenh way with eq 
also refers tà linguistic simi 
fand Playfair’s book, but unfortunately has mot given 
concrete instanoe. 
эш aware that Playfair has described the Nokrom 
system in his seotion On inheritance, although im the 
tion on mari is only a oasi mention 
OF it without any details, and it had Been my intention 
to acknowledge this in a subsequent paper on Garo 
inheritance. Jf Mr. Mukherji had spoken to me (since 
we meet quite frequently) I could have explained 
Ths portions 7. К. BOSE. 
Caicuta University 


Snake Vessels of the Gold Coast. (Ilustutiona. CY. 
80 The two drawings of an oazthenware vessel 
Tho owo drawings of an earthenware voses in 
the museum ОЁ Меша бойро бый Goat 
described by Mas. Eva L R. Meyarowits in Ma, 1040, 
Sb, wre omitted by an oversight, fo viich th editos 
txprem his regret, "Tio natio names of tho animals 
‘preted on the vessel re a fellows: 
Tr Rainbow anak; dott 
ЕШШ Шош бо Чә э хш 
Tho, principal ної чора at Why 
3. (РА, ч i fe 7 т 
US the protesting fetish of tho town of 
the a f tho 
4. Toy tha" messenger of tha gode" 
5. Dankgobi tho grent iegrime siako-wor. 
hipped at Why dh: 
8. three chameleons, Ho, representing iso, tho sun, 
ИА 
ишн, моно, эше, беде. 
8. The double axe, Se „ке 


fia. 
tS EE ee sre one 
pater eer 


10. Snail-shell, Abobo, used as & wateri for 
oa stil ring place fo 
11. Six spouts, also watering places for live snakes. 
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1. MANDORI: STONE 8: GENERAL VIEW FROM THE SOUTH.WEST 





2. MANDONI: STONE C: GENERAL VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-WEST 


UNCUT STONES WITH ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS ON THE RIGHT BRANCH 
OF THE RIVER INDUS AT MANDORI, NEAR ATTOCK 


Compare the general view, figure 3 in the text 
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ROCK DRAWINGS ON THE INDUS. By Cuthbert King, I.C.S. 
83 ош the autumn of 1930 for two ad a half years T was Deputy Commissioner of Attodk, 

the most northern district of the Punjab Province. My district was separated from the 
North West Frontier Province by the River Indus for several miles above and below the Attock 
Bridge. 

I had been studying the Kharoshti inscriptions in M. Sten Konow’s volume of the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Indicarum, and seeing that my district apparently lay within the area where such 
inscriptions were likely to be found, T began to make inquiries for them. 

In the autumn of 1931 I heard from M. Abdul Karim, then Head Boatman of the Indus Ferries 
at Attock, that there were rocks on the bank of the Indus some three miles below the Attock Bridge, 
which had some strange signs on them, rather like pictures. 

‘At my request he took me in a boat to the site, and there on the N.W.F.P. bank of the River, 
within the boundaries of a village called Darwaza (' door ' or ‘ gateway’), I made my first discovery 
of the Rock Chippings (Halristningar) which are the subject of this note. 

‘Very shortly afterwards I reported my discovery to Sir John Marshall, then Director-General 
of Archeology in India, who was living at Taxila just over the southern border of my district, and he 
very kindly sent, me some officers of his Department to take photos and rubbings of the inscriptions. 
My wife and I conducted them to the site, and figure 3, taken then, shows the rocks and the 
draughtsman taking a rubbing, 





Fro, 8, OROUP OF LARGE STONES LYING ON THR RIGHT DANK OF THE RIVER INDUS, AT MANDORL, FOUR MILES 
DOWNSTREAM FROM ATIOCK: GENERAL VIEW FROM TIE SOUTH. 


[65] 


Fro. 4. uxoor srowes win 


AF stas тлом CAMPBELLS ON TUR MONT OF Tim ROAD TO KORAT 







This photograph shows the nature of the site, 
where the Indus, after passing for some six miles 
through a marrow gorge, broadens out to a 
comparatively shallow reach between sloping 
sandy banks. At times of flood, and generally 
throughout the summer months, when the snow 
is melting in the Himalayas, these rocks аге 
wholly or partially submerged. The other two 
photographs (Plate E. 1, 2) were also taken by 
the archeological officer at this time, and give a 


«TH ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS, 4} 
NEAR FIG. 4. 
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good general view of the chippings on the two 
stones which lie just below tho main block. 
‘The stones are black basalt, which is general for 
several miles above this point on the Indus bank, 
and the pictures and marks are pocked into tho 
stone almost always on a smooth surface, but 
apparently not artificially prepared. 

Fig. 2 shows a turtle-shaped rock covered 
with pictures of great interest, but I greatly 
regret that I was never able to get another photo 


Fic, 6. UxCUT STONE WITX ANCIENT ENOMAYINOS, 4) 
MEES PROM CAMDRELLYUR OX THE RIONT OF THE ROAD 
NEAR WIG. 4 
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of this rock, as on all my subsequent visits I 
found it submerged. 

I was told by Abdul Karim, who was then 
some seventy years old and who has since died, 
that his father had told him that these three 
pieces of rock were originally one, and that 
the original rock had been broken by lightning 
some seventy years ago. This may be true, as 
all the three rocks show signs of violent fracture, 
and the technique and subject-matter of the 
chippings on all threo of them appear to be 
uniform in every w 

During my stay in Attock I visited the site 
several times. In the spring of 1934 I was 
appointed Deputy Commissioner of Rawalpindi, 
a post which I held for three years, and from 
April 1937 to March 1938 T officiated as Com- 
missioner of Rawalpindi Division. During the 
whole of this period I paid visits to the site every 
cold weather, with friends who were expert ama- 
teur photographers, and they took for mo a series 
of close-up photographs of the inscriptions. In the 
‘course of these repeated visits I found numerous 
other stones within a distance of 300 yards up- 
stream on the same bank with similar chippings. 

Photographs of these markings, taken for 
me by Mr. Hopkinson, I.C.S., Mr. Ian Boyd, R.E. 
and Mr. Blaker of the Royal Signal Corps, are 
shown. One remarkable feature of these is the 
resemblance of some of the markings to Chinese 
characters. I have not however been able to 
identify any of them as such. It may be 
remarked however that these characters also 
resemble the stylized trees of the Swedish and 
Spanish rock carvings of the Bronze Ages. 
Some of these rocks are at a considerable distance 
(some 200 yards) from the normal bed of the 
Indus River, and close to the village. 

Tregret that on my last visit in January of this 
year (1938) I found all of these smaller stones 
had been buried under some 12 feet of boulders 
and sand by a recent flood. I should mention 
that the river frequently rises between 25 and 
30 feet and the consequent intermittent exposure 
of these rock carvings to water action has caused 
the markings to be more or less obliterated. In 
some cases they can only just be felt by the 





tips of the but originally they appear 
ips igi 


to have been pocked about } inch deep. 

The breadth of the outlines varies considerably, 
but I should say (from memory) that the average 
breadth is about j inch to à inch. 
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All these photographs have been taken after 
marking the incised surfaces with white black- 
board chalk. This work naturally requires great 
care to avoid bringing out accidental or natural 
markings, but I have erred rather on the side 
of omission of real (though faint) markings. 

About three years after my first discovery, 
Mr. Eustace of ће 1.058. ућо succeeded me as 
Deputy Commissioner of Attock, brought to my 
notice a series of similar chippings on rocks near 
the Haro river, about a mile above its junction 
with the Indus, which is about lj miles below 
the site where the first cuttings were found. 
Photographs of these stones (Figs. 4, 5, 6) were 
taken in June 1937, 

Finally in January 1938 1 found some stones 
in the bed of the Indus a few hundred yards 
above its confluence with the Haro, also on the 
N.W.E-P. side of the stream. Photographs of 
these stones were taken for me by Lt.-Col. Winter, 
R.AMC., one of which is reproduced in Fig. T. 
‘These photos were taken with considerable 
difficulty, as the Indus was deep and swift here, 
and the boat had to be manceuvred alongside, 
and held by the watermen with a rope from the 
rock, The markings are slightly different from the 
ones at Darwaza, but the technique is apparently 
the same, and the rock is again black basalt. 

Sir John Marshall considers thet these markings 





F10. T. UNCUT STONE WITH ANCIENT ENGRAVINGS, D 
‘THE BED OF THE INDUS ABOVE ITS CONFLUENCE WITH 
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are of the late historie period. His successor, 
‘Mr. Daya Ram Sahni, points out that they are 
very similar to many rock-drawings of the 
mediaval period in these parts of Indis. 

Tt is possible that some of them were designed 


THE VADASTRA CULTURE OF THE LOWER 
James H. Gaul, Harvard University. Illustrated. 
BA Citeo in 1982 published a ooromie 
series from ‘Magura eter near 
Vadastra in Wallachia, which are typical of 
several other sites on the Rumanian side of 
the Danube. Recently the Narodni Muzei, 
Sofia, kindly allowed me to have photographs 
taken of similar wares found at Öakmak- Tepe, 
near Gora Monastirica, in north Bulgaria? 
originally published by Mikov as line-drawings. 
These sherds (figs. 1-23) are from hend-made 
vessels. Sherds 1-4, 11, 14, are of grit-tempered 
dy, derk-grey in colour. The others have 
Тос footnotes ace p. 72 at end of article. 
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to commemorate particular events; Fig. 8 may 
represent a treaty between two chiefs concerning 
fishing rights on the Indus. 

‘The triangular object in Fig. 9 appears to me 
to be a boat or pontoon which is being drawn 
overland by a yoke of oxen. If this is so, there 
are remarkable ritualistic parallels in Sweden, 
and also, as Mr. Miles Burkitt has pointed out 
to me, in the Iberian cave-drawings. [Is ib not 
rather a cart seen from above—Ep.] The 
occurrence of the solar, wheel is also noteworthy. 
The object of this note however is not to suggest 
theories, but to give to experts a rough idea of 
the facts, and to solicit their assistance in a 
more scientific examination. 






Tuo. 9. 


FROM SAME SITE AB 310, 7. 


DANUBIAN AREA: SOME COMMENTS. By 
vegetal temper, the colour of the paste varying 
from black to red. "Phe exterior surface of the 
sherds varies in colour from black to red-brown, 
and is usually highly burnished. The interior, 
of similar tones as the outside, is relatively less 
burnished. 

The decoration of the sherds is characterized 
by deep incisions with a resultant pattern of 
“raised ’ rectilinear or curvilinear lines. Straight 
Jines, zigzags, meanders and spirals are common 
motifs, Some sherds had parts of the burnished 
surface removed, leaving a ‘ sunken’ field, which 
was cross-hatched. The incised or excised areas 
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originally were filled with white chalky paste, 
still visible in fig. 11. Р 

‘Two other sherds were collected; one an 
inturned rim of à bowl with vertical ripples on 
the shoulder exterior, the other the outcurved 
rim of a small, dark-brown, burnished, Gumelnitza, 
type bowl with vertical groove-cuts on the 
lower exterior of the body. 

‘Two clay figurines were also recovered. One 
(fig. 19) is a grey-brown female torso, with raised 
breasts and rough, incised ornamentation, forming 
a panel on the dorsal side. Such ‘panel-back ' 
figurines frequently occur at eastern European 
neolithic sites. The second figurine is of red. 
brown clay, with double finger-pinchings on one 
side, the upper pair pitted, a mouth-line of three 
pits, and a circumferential band of double pits 
enclosing the face. 

A typical Gumelnitza bone figurine was also 
found (fig. 18); it has pit-eyes, incised lines 
denoting facial features, and * clothes ’ or decora- 
tive details. Similar ‘ wasp-abdomen ’ figurines 
(as distinct from flat-based and splitegged) 
have been collected at Bulgaria‘ at Gniliane near 
Sofia, Tell Ratev, and Sultan. 

‘Three fragments of stone celts were discovered, 
one a part of a widebitted shoelast variant, the 
second a half-drilled (hollow drill) small adze, 
and the third the bitt-end of a perforated axe. 

‘The group of sherds is identical with Christescu’s 
series from ‘Măgura Fetelor’ (fgs. 4-24). 
The ‘Măgura Fetelor site, probably a settle- 
ment mound and not a necropolis as described 
(Le., p. 167) was dug to a depth of 4-20 m. (Le., 
to virgin soil), but no stratigraphy is said to have 
been observed.* From Christescu's text, however, 
some observations may be made and certain 
deductions drawn. 

Bowls with an incurved rim (Christesou, Lc., 
fig. 3/1 and 36/12) occurred only to two metres 
(Le., p. 169 and p. 186) from datum line. Plain 
ware sherds with profiled rims (Lc., fig. 36/7, 8, 13; 
fig. 38/4) occurred only to a depth of 2-50 m. 
(Le. р. 187); tubular cord-handles also persisted 
to that depth. “ Vers 2 m. de profondeur " (Lc., 
p. 189), also were small, fine, black, biconical 
bowls with a sharply inturned rim (Lc, fig. 39/8). 
The coarse-ware cup with an over-reaching handle 
(Christescu, Lc., p. 192, fig. 32/5: 41/4) was found. 
at 2m. A miniature cup with oblique mouth 
(Christesou, p. 192, fig. 44/21) occurred at 0-80 m. 
‘Handled jugs and those with lugs likewise came 
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from above 2 m. (Lc, p. 170). Allof Christescu's 
Group III is said to have been found ^ vers 2m. 
^de profondeur" (Lc, p. 194). This group 
includes a spheroid jug with a straight, outset rim 
and incised decoration (Christescu, fig. 27); 
an open-mouthed bow! with a notehed rim and 
incised decoration (Christescu, fig. 20, 2), and 
squat jugs with band handles, a few bearing cord- 
impressed designs (Christesou, p. 194, fig. 27, 3-4). 

Group I, the incised-excised ware, appeared 
predominantly from 2 m. to 4 m. " Les tessons 
** commencement—— partir de 2 m. do profondeur 
“ —à apparaitre dans les quantités de phus en 
^ plus grandes" (Lc, p. 170). One vessel is 
cited as having been discovered in pieces “ entre 
“ 2 et 3-50 m.” (Le, p. 182); one was at 4 m. 
(Lc, p. 185); another at 3-20 m. (Le., p. 185). 

If an inference is to be drawn from the stated 
citations, it would seem that the upper level of 
‘Magura Fetelor, from the surface to a depth of 
ca 2 m., displayed a pottery change in contrast 
to the lower level, in which occurred the typical 
'Vadastra Culture” incised-excised ware, thus 
indicating a significant cultural difference and a. 
Inter date. In architecture, "a parür de 2 m. 
"la situation change un peu" (Lc, p. 170). 
Bowls with an incurved rimi, bowls with an 
outeurved rim (to which a rod-handle might be 
added to make the handled jugs), cups with an 
overreaching handle, globular jugs with incised 
decoration, and cord-marked ware, all found in 
‘tho upper level, make sufficiently impressive 
list to justify this deduction. 

‘To the lower level (or possibly the upper found 
at 2-50 m. (Lc. p. 191) ) should belong the plain, 
open bovis (Lc., fig. 31/1, 2) which may be con- 
sidered as ‘drab’ ware in comparison to the 
gaudier excised pots. If really found at that 
depth, it is difficult to believe them to belong to 
“an older, not. yet defined culturo."* 

The date of the Vadastra culture is difficult 
to ascertain. Copper fragments were found at a 
depth of 3 m. in Mágura Fetelor (Christescu, 
p. 303), and copper objects frequently occur in 
Gumelnitza sites, but only rarely in those of 
Boian A. The clay 'panel-back figurine from 
Gakmak-Tepe is identical with two specimens 
from Vadastra (Lo., fig. 43/4, 5; No. 5 was found 
‘at 4-20 m. The bone figurine from Cakmak- 
Tepe is typical of the Gumelnitza culture, as is 
the rim sherd of the fine ware. 

However, rippled sherds in the Vadastra 
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Tuo. l. HANDMADE SHERDS YHOM CAKMAK-RPE NAR GORNA MONASTIRICA ІХ NORIH BULOARIA, 


development may be related to similar occurrences Nestor described the Vadastra culture as a 
in Boian A material on the one hand, and to “developed phase, run-wild, of Boian A."* 
those of the middle levels at Vina on the other. Vadastra sherds were found preceding Glina III 
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wore at Corabia, and “ad Dadovicesti the 
7 Glina III level directly overlay a Vadastra 
© stratum, so that the Vadastra culture is to be 
* paralleled with Gumelnitaa A” (Nestor, Lo, 
footnote l03). In 1993, Nestor (22 Bericht, p. 56) 
equated these two cultures. 

If the Vadastra phase corresponds to Gumel- 
nitza, then the upper level (‘A’) should strati- 
graphically equal the Glina IILSchneckenberg 
manifestation. Cord.impressed sherds? and over- 
looped handles are common to both phases, and 
should equate them stylistically. 

Beyond the lower Danube draitiage area 
affinities with the Vadaitra (В) culture are 
hard to find. ‘Those with Butmir are more 
apparent than real. However, the incised ware 
from Phthiotic Thebes (Wace and /Thompson, 
Prehistoric Thessaly, 1912; fig. 113), which o0- 
curred above a Dimini stratum, is strikingly 
similar, ‘This correspondence may afford a 
cross-check for dating. It is demonstrable that 
the Gumelnitza phases had relations with the 
Barly Helladic development, although the per- 
tinent chronological aspects remain obscure. 
If the ‘Vadastra B’ culture is equated with 
Gumelnitza, then temporally the resemblance to 
the Thebes sherds would be explicable, although 
still vague. The ‘Vadastra A’ corded sherds 
thus might be correlated with the Early Helladic 
IIL corded sherds at Eutresis, which is permissible 
temporally, for the Euiresis sherds were “not 
“all in well-stratified areas, but one at least 
“ belongs to the end of E.H. III " (Goldman, H. 
Ezcavations at Eutresis, p. 133). 

As intervening links for a ' corded ' migration 
might be mentioned, in addition to the evidence 
accumulated by Fuchs? for a ‘ Nordic’ invasion, 
a newly discovered cord-impressed vessel (now 
in the Prince Paul Museum in Belgrade) of the 
late neolithic Srpski-Krstur phase on the Yugo- 
slavian Tisa, two cord-impressed sherds in the 
Niš museum, and a cord-marked sherd, remark- 
ably like those from Eutresis, from Brešovo in the 
Maritza drainage-basin in central Bulgaria. In 
Bulgaria stray battle-axes are abundant. From 
Macedonia might be added the debatable ‘ corded * 
sherds from Hagios Mamos and Kritsana,* 
and the battle-axe fragments of the Early Bronze 
Age. 

These additional finds might strengthen tho 
theory of a ‘corded invasion” into Greece, but 
certainly weaken a Nordic origin in favour of an 
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Easten one)? However, the fact remains that 
no closed ‘corded ' discoveries have been made 
in south-eastern Europe, ie., in the Balkans 
cord-impressed vessels or sherds have not been 
recovered in association with battle-axes (with 
the possible exception of Hégias Mamas in 
Macedonia : Heurtley, pp. 83, 86) : Childe (Max, 
1931, 135) believes the ridged Hágias Mámas 
battle-axe to show definite relations with the 
Middle Kuban period type of the Caucasus). 
The occurrence of stray battle-axes in this 
extended Aegean region (the Balkans) is, of 
course, no necessary sign of a ‘ corded” migra- 
tione 

As а counter-claim to Kossinna’s theory of the 
Nordic origin of the Battle-axe Folk,* with their 
correlative Indo-European speech, is the Pontic 
primary focus luddly championed by Childe 
(The Aryans, London, 1926); in 1936 Childe 
only affirmed the language-culture correlation 
with an “if” (Die Indogermanen, p. 530); it 
still remains for him a theory in 1939. But 
‘transcending theory are Persson's assumptions 
concerning Asine and Hellas end the first Indo- 
European or ‘Greek’ migration into Greece 
(Frödin, O., and Persson, A. W., Asine (Stock- 
holm), 1938, p. 433. He writes:—" At the 
“ beginning of the Middle Helladic period 
“ (circa 2000 в.с), ћете occurs a break in the 
“ development which can only be explained by 
^ assuming a fresh element of people on the 
“ Greek mainland . .. One may be justified in 
^ assuming in the immigrants to see the first 
“ Indo-Europeans . . . (who) ... came very 
“ likely from the Upper Balkans . . . In favour 
“ of the connection between the MH. culture 
^ and the culture of the northern Balkans 
“ speak the similarities in the funeral habits, 
“ viz, contracted position, pottery, axes per- 
“ forated for a haft, the use of stag-horn for 
“ hafts . . . and as picks, further clay seals." 
Where the ‘Upper Balkans’ are located is not. 
stated, nor are the ‘northern Balkans’ similarities 
documented. However, Heurtley’s Prehistoric 
Macedonia implicitly refutes these connexions 
by showing Macedonia’s prehistorie cultures,- 
which occur in an intervening area,—to 
primary Aegean-Anatolian relationships, save 
for Neolithic If and Late Bronze Age-Lausitz 
northern affiliations. Explicitly, contracted 
burials occur in Early Helladic times in 20 graves. 
at Hoghios Kosmas near Athens (Mylonas, G., 
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А.Ј.А.38 (1984), рр. 258-79). For the pottery in 
‘question (grooved burnished ware) Persson finds 
analogies only in the distant Austrian Mondsee 
pile-dwelling culture (Persson, p. 262) though 
comparable wares ocour at least as near as lower 
Macedonia, in the Early Bronze Age (Heurtley, 
pp. 167-197); stag-homn hafts and picks are 
‘common Thessalian Neolithic traits (Wace and 
Thompson, Lo., pp. 42, 72, 84, 125, 100). The 
“clay seals’ are one clay seal of oylindrio shape, 
which has, according to Persson (Lc. p. 239 and 
fig. 172, 9), its nearest comparisons admittedly 
at Troy, Bos-hiiyiik, and the Barly Hittite levels 
at Alisher. Because the Troy seals are of clay, 
and because their decoration is linear, Matz 
(Die frithkretischen Siegel, Berlin, 1928) is quoted 
as considering them to “ show northern influence.” 
Persson indeed ends thus: “ this seal of Balkan 
^ typo found at Asine, with exact counterparts 
“ in the IL.V strata at Troy, is of importance as a 
“ contribution to our understanding of the first 
“ Aryan immigration." 

But Persson can find specific analogies for this 
seal only in West Anatolia. In the Balkans 
(Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Macedonia) such а form 
has not been found. ‘ Pintaderas ' or stamp seals 
occur frequently up through Danubia as far as 
Bohemia,!* as clay copies of Asiatic stone seals? 
Summary, the Balkan ancestry of Persson's 
seal is doubtful, and the first Aryan immigration 
into Greece cannot be safely suspended to such a. 
suspicious object. 

Each of Porsson’s postulated ‘ Aryan’ traits 
becomes relatively invalid upon re-examination. 
Tt is unfortunate that his conclusions have been 
reiterated and apparently partly accepted in at 
least one recent general book on prehistory 
(Childe, op. cit., p. 72). Yot it is believed to be 
here demonstrated that the postulates cannot be 
documented. 

Evidence is, however, slowly accumulating of 
the presence of cord-impressed pottery and 
battle-axes in the Balkans (Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Macedonia) which may point to a ‘corded’ 
invasion of Greece from South Russia. Thus a 
restatement of theory might entail :—(1) the 
association of Indo-Buropean-speakers with battle- 
‘axes and corded ware; (2) the invasion of these 
peoples through Bulgaria and Yugoslavia in 
time to leave corded-ware'* and/or battle-axes 
in Macedonia and in Early Helladio II at 
Eutresis; (3) the sudden appearance of battle- 
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axes and (even more important) of drilled axe- 
cores (indicating manufacture of tools a 
weapons in loco) at Middle Helladic Asine 
(4) the general conflagration occurring at, the 
end of Early Helladic times in Hellas (Frödin 
and Persson, р. 433); the close association of 
Greek place-names and M.H. sites (Haleys and 
Blegen, “ The Coming of the Greeks,” A.J.A. 32, 
1028, pp. 141-154). Such a theory is attractive, 
if unproven. And if the postulated incursion 
into Greece from Pontica did occur, then the 
upper level at Vadastra may mark a way- 
station. 

T hüstesu. V. "Les stationa préhistoriques de 
" Vidastra," Dacia, III-IV, 1932, pp. 107-295. 

+ I wish to thank Dr. I. Velkov and Mr. V. Mikov 
ior permission to republish these photographs. 

s Mikov, V. Imestija Bulg. Ark. Inst 
363-66. 

4 Mikov, V. Jav. Bulg. Arh. Inst, VIII, pp. 183-214. 

s Ct. Christeseu, Le, p. 173: "Ne pouvent pas 
1 tiger stratierapliquoment les diferent groupes 

$ Christeseu's commente on his vertical section are 
confusing. On p. 189: "Jusqu'à 3 m. de profondeur, 
Sla terre ne renfermait quo des fragments céramiques 
* де Ia catégorie s+ = patinge eb а décors 
^ spiralo-meandriques incieés ou excisés.” On p. 170: 
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5... À 420m. apparatt In tome во... 
‘vases à décor par incisions profondes ou excisions, 
“ apparaissent jusqu'à la dernitre profondour.” So 
that * jusqu'à 2 m. do profondeur on p. 169 must 
mean froma the bottom upwards. 

T Nestor, L.: 22 Bericht Róm. Germ. Komm, p. S1. 
‘The plain war pot-tand illustrated im a plate of the 
Vadastra culturo (Plate V 4) Nestor designates as of the 
Gumelnita culture (p. 57). It doee not come from 
Magura Fetelor, but. from «different sito, Magura 
‘Cetato, near the same (Vadastra) village, which Chrstascu 
scribes us being of tho Sultana aspect ofthe Gumelnitea 
culture (p. 224), 

Nestor. "Zur Chronologie d. rumanischischon 
Steinkupferzeit,” Prach, Z., 19. 

* Tn tho Sohneckenberg culture (not in Gline IIT), 

ted at six sitos. Schroller, H.: Die Stein und 
Kupfererseit Siebenburgens, p. 04. 

З Fuchs, S.: Die griechischen Fundgruppen der frühen 
Bronzezeit, Berlin, 1937. - But for a stringent review of 
Fuchs" thesis, ef. Bittel, Germania, 1939, pp. 50-04 

3 Mov, V.: Predistoriceski Silisia i Nahodki v 
Bulgaria." Sofie 1933, pp. 35-50. 

1 Hourtloy, W. A. Prehistoris Macedonia, 1039, 
P 83 and бр. 464. 

1» As do Childe's reasoned arguments on chronological 
grounds im Die Indogermanen- und Germamen Frage, 
(Leipzig) 1996, pp. 510-530. 

%4 Sie wero found in the Early Bronzo Age levels at 
Themi. Cf. Lamb, Wu Ezcavatione at Tharmi, 1936 
p. 182, and Childe, J.H.S., ТУП, р. $4-6. 
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э» Коюйпа, “Р Ursprung der Urfinnen und 
“Urindogermanen,” Mannus, I, TI, and Die Indogermanen, 
Würzburg, 1921. 

3% Childe, V. G, ‘The Danube 
pp. 79, 93, 103, 290, 351, 414; 
385-45. 

?* Chikde, Dawn of Civilization, 1030, pp. 50, 81, 88. 





dno Prehistory, 
Mots Lo, pp. 
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But Heurtley, P.M., p. 116, bolds for a Danubian source. 
7 Tho speoiüo amphora-form used as a treit by 
Fuchs, has been shown by Bittel to be Aegean. Ger- 
тата, ХХШ, р. 63. 
?* Feódin and Porson, op. cit, p. ST.  Batile-axos 
kewiso aro not preALH. at Eutrede. Goldman, op. 
eit, p. 200 f 








Special M. 
35 96 
The Special Meeting of the Institute, held 
at Cambridge on 24 February, was no less con- 
spicnously successful than the first in this now 
‘which took place at Oxford on 2 December, 

1039 (Max, 1940, 3-0), and the very high attendance 
of members and guests at both meetings renders 
virtually certain the retention of tho innovation, 
originally a wartime measure, as a ent 
addition to the annual programme of the Institute. 
Among the first of the learned societies to resume 
normal activities after the outbreak of war, the 
Institute has so far been able to maintain a full 
programme of fortnightly lecture-meetings in 
London, and it is hoped that continued support 
of these will enable it to provide & forum for.the 
expression of now views and the exposition of new 
material, as Jong as mectings in London are per- 
mitted ‘by circumstances beyond our control; 
it is with all the greater pleasure therefore that the 
popularity and success which have attended. the 
extension of the Institute's activities to the Uni- 
versity centres outside London can be recorded. 

‘The Institute is greatly indebted for the efficiency 
of the arr its to Prof. Hutton, to Mr. 
Driberg of the School of Archmology and An- 
fhropology, and to Mr. Paterson, Curator of the 
Museum of Archeology and Ethnology, where the 
meeting was held. It consisted of 5 papers, each 
of about half-an-hour's duration, followed by a 
short period of discussion; the subjects covered 
included primitive economic and political systems, 
dietetics, culture.contact, and archeology. The 
meeting began at 1L20 a.m. with two papers 
before lunch (which was provided a6 St, Catherine's 
College), and tho afternoon session was brought to 
an end at 5 pim., when members and visitors were 
tho for tea of the School and tho Museum. 
Not the least interesting contribution to tho success 
of the meeting was the serios of special exhibitions 
arranged in the main hall of tho Museum, most of 
whose collections hae been removed to places 
of safe storage. Altogether tho meeting afforded 
an excellent opportunity to Fellows and others to 
become better acquainted with the activities of 
the Cambridge School, and this contribution io the 
maintenance of touch between the Institute and 
the: Universities must bo ав опе of the 
most hopeful functions of the series so happily 
initiated. 

‘Summaries of the papers are appended in the 
order im which they wore read. 


held at Cambridge: 24 February, 
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The Economic Organization of the Bhotiya. Ву 
{Хед Data-Majumder, M.A» BL 

The Bhotiya, a Mongoloid people of Tibetan 
origin, live in the eold and arid inter-Alpine valleys 
of the Kumaun Himalayas between the Great 
Himalayan Range end tho Tibetan water-parting 
or the Zaskar Range. Tho paper read was based on 
iteraturo published between 1832 and 1935. 
‘The two predominant features in tho economio 
1o of the Bhotiya are their ks and herd, con- 
sisting principally of yaks, jabu (crosses between 
yaks and common hil ostile), ponies, sheep and 
oats, and the carrying trade they undertako betwoen 
the sub-Hirnalayon region of Kumaun and Western 
Tibet. During summer months they travel to 
Tibet with merchandise, the most noteworthy 
exports being food grains, sugar, tobacco, brass, 
copper and iron. In tho winter they take goods 
from Tibet to tio sub-Himalayan region. the 
Principal items being borax, salt, wool, yaks” tails, 
and ponies. Their chief means of transport is 
provided by sheep and goats. 

‘The Bhotiya also practise agriculture, which is 
based mainly on torracs-cultivation with a simple 
hoe. Their dress consists of home-manufactured 
woollen stuffs, the industries of spinning and of 
weaving wool being confined to men and women 
respectively. They are well acquainted with the 
use oí metals and build permanent houses of stone 
and wood. It is possible to place them under the 
heading of Pastoral or Higher Pastoralists im tho 
classification of primitive peoples adopted by 
Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg. 


The Political System of the Anuak. 
87 The vilago organization of Anvakdand 
villago organization uakland was 
described and it was explained that in part of the 
country each village is under a headman, whilo 
in the rest of the country villages are ruled by 
nobles. One of these nobles possesses certain 
emblems which give him royal status. The history 
of the Royal House is tho history of the circulation 
of these emblems among the nobles. Inter-village 
relations, mode of succession to the kingship and 
rank, have changed from one period of Anuak history 
to another. 
Diet and Race. By L. F. Newman, M.A., P.L.C. 
88 TH Peper stressed tho importance of critical 
work on the physiology of food and dietetics 
as a factor in the development and culture of man. 
Anthropologists had worked on the anatomy 
of the skull, Duckworth and others had shown 
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‘the value of information obtained from the skeleton, 
but little or no attention had been paid to the part 
played by nutrition in human progress. The 
physiology of sex was often over-emphasized but 
dietetics were equally important. A great deal of 
information on food and agriculture in the past 
could be obtained from epic. and folk-story. The 
seeds of the prosperity of tho Isle of Britain dropped 
by the sow Henwen afforded a statistical record 
which could not be improved by modern methods. 
The meals of Achilles before ‘Troy were another 
example, and the introduction of new foodstuffs 
or crops was an important factor in culture. 

"Tho paper dealt with the suggestion of Armitage 
that salt consumption was connected with body 
pigment and colour and the type of diet available. 
Salt was a most important food constituent and 
the one for which thoro was & conseious craving. 
Bunge and other biochemists had shown that the 
sodium percentage in vegetable foods was low 
‘and potassium high. These elements were better 
"balanced in flesh foods and it was the, herbivora 
who craved salt. Rice was an exception as the 
sodium content was good and rice eaters did not 
require much salt, 

‘A selection of moes was quoted and their diets 
‘and salt intake (as sodium chloride) compared with 
colour and accessibility to salt. A number of 
Indian races were considered, and their diets com- 
pared and correlated with physique, and stamina, 
The conclusions of MeCarrison, MoCoy and others 
were criticized. 

‘The place of digestive stimulants in diets was 
discussed. Curries, faggots, pickles and other 
flavourings were used to relieve tho monotony of 
insipid diets especially when conditions of lifo were 
also monotonous and artificial. The place of 
cannibalism in diets was of interest and an attempt 
‘was made to separate ritual from a conscious liking 
for human flesh, or e mero protein hunger where 
other forms of flesh were unobtainable. Taboo 
and prohibitions were often based on sound physio- 
logical, and hygienic principles. andthe use oi 
‘high,’ decaying, or preserved foodstuffs was also 
discussed. S 








Aspects of Culture Contact among the Eskimo. 
89 2y TT. Paterson, M-A., B-Se, PRSE, 

‘The Bakimo offers excellent examples for the 
study of culture-contact. A fairly uniform culture 
has been in contact with many aspects of European 
culture through traders, whalers, missionaties, 
explorers and anthropologists. ‘The results are 
therefore varied, but cach contact pattern by its 
very difference ‘throws more light on the others. 
Moreover the time factor can be studied because 
contact bas been established ab separate periods, 
‘while outlying districts also offer serial examples of 
culture change. 

А Scheme was presented, necessarily in @ very 
cursory manner, showing four sequent stages in the 
culture pattern of the Eskimo, particular attention 
being paid to social institutions (treated in the 
anthropological, not the sociological, sense), and the 
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relation of the individual to the society, including 
forms of group consciousness, leadership and such- 
like. The four patterns summarized were the (1) 
indigenous, (2) initial contact, (3) adjusted, and 
(4) reaction patterns, The results can De expressed 
Жу Ча а graphical fashion, In tho, accom: 

ing figure the horizontal co-ordinate s 
Fine with the four pattem stages indicated. The 
Vertical co-ordinate represents Stability of Culture 
Pattern, the higher the point the moro adjusted and 
‘more integrated the pattern, Curves A and B re- 
present the conditions of social and individual 
Organization within the society respectively, and 
the two sets of curves represent two groups in which 
‘the selection of cultural elements hus been un- 
controlled (X, traders, whalers, ete.) and controlled 
(Y, anthropologists). 





Several points emerge from this study 
(a) With uncontrolled contact there is a rapid 
acceleration towards conditions of social and 


individual disorganization; whereas the process 
is much slower and not so intense with controlled 
contact, 

(0) Social institutions react more quickly to 
contact than the individual. For example, tribal and 
political systems, territorial and group conscious- 
Bess, change before economic and elass complexes; 
"whereas during controlled selection there seems 
to bo no such dichotomy. 

(c) The condition arising out of uncontrolled 
selection, where there is à minimum of both social 
and individual stability, is here termed the ‘fuid 
‘state.’ Tt is in this condition of “degeneracy? 
28 0 & often popularly and mistakenly called, 
‘when the society reaches a crisis, and when it may 
"i cut. No such critical fluid state was reached in 
either of the two known cases where selection hae 
been ‘controlled, 

(d) As. adjustment proceeds within the un 
акаа йш grouping, soci and, individai 
complexes do mot keep in step. The result ша 

acordant postern” Within tis adjasted society. 
т оомат Б вано there is litle sign ot ds 
cordance of pattern. 

(€) Uncontrolled selection tends to produce a 
stable society more slowly than controlled. 

(I) The reaction pattern shows that uncontrolled 
selection tenda to accentuate conflict stimulating: 
factors such as, for an example, a nationalistic 
group consciousness, 
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Te is suggested that a proper estimation of such 
processes, and the application of the obvious prin- 
ciples, within the numerous contact areas of our 
Colonies would go far to assist the administration 
in establishing conditions of peace and stability, and 
further, the value of controlled contact, under the 
Ен о! tho anthropologist cannot bo stzesed too 
highly. 


The Archwology of the Santa Elena Peninsula, 
0 кшт By G. H.S. Bushnet, M.A, F.S.A 

‘Tho area, whose archwology had not previously 
been studied, lies on the Ecuadorian coast near 
its most westerly point, immediately north of the 
Guayas Estuary. ‘The work, which was spread over 
a number of years, was dono by the lecturer while 
hho lived there. A general account of our present 
nowidge of Eeuadorian archeology was given 
first, and tho differences between the Andean and 
coastal regions were emphasized, with the reserva- 
tion that a limited area in the southern part of the 
Andean zone, which had not yet been properly 
studied, would probably prove to be related to tho 
coast. "It was pointed out that the Santa Elena 
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Peninsula was closely related to the Province of 
Manabi, which lies to the north of it, and that 
objects irom at least. two out of the threo cultures: 
established by the leeturer on the Peninsula could 
be recognized among Saville's undifferentiated 
material from Manabi. A more remote relationship. 
‘between these two areas and the northern coastal 
province of Esmeraldas was indicated, "The extent 
of the Inca conquest of Ecuador was briefly shown, 
and it was made clear that no evidence of their 
presence was found on the Santa Elena Peninsula. 

‘Threo cultures were found on the Peninsula, of 
which the oldest, the Guangala, and the latest, the 
‘Mantorio were widespread, but the intermediate one, 
‘the Engoroy, was limited in distribution. "They had 
not been found in superposition, since the sites 
‘were, in every caso, underlain directly by Pleistocene 
deposits, but there was no doubt about their relative 
ages, because the Mantefio had boon found associated 
with Inca remains in Manabí by Jijon y Caamaño, 
and objects derived from the Guangala had been 
found in an Engoroy cemetery. Some outstanding 
features of tho Guangala and the Mantofio Cultures. 
‘were then described, but lack of time made it 
necessary to omit the Engoroy. 
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Akie Story: The Tiy Tribe as seen by one oF 
its members. Translated and annotated by 
Тт 
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Girls are refusing to marry men with the old marks, just 
за marriage by exchange is being replaced by m brido- 
ico system. 

Chapter IT deals with ‘the Homestead and the Farm, 
and chapter IIT with ` Marriage and Tribal Organiza- 
fon." "This is perhaps tho most interesting chapter 
in he book, Among tho Tiv tho principa! formt oF 
social grouping ie tie comparatively small body of 
рада таару which копија (от най to cons 
iate) & unit for the purpose of effecting marriages by 
exchange. Thon there is tho slightly largor group of 
those who carry out together certain magico religious 
rites. Next thero is the still larger territorial group 
known (rather ambiguously) as a ‘kindred, wbich 
serves as an administrative unit. Then there is the 
clan, and it is interesting to note that tho majority of 
the clans have two divisions which are reputed to be 
“half brothers by the same father. The entire tribe 
las abo a dual grouping into ‘circumcised ' anû 
“‘unoircumeised,” but this grouping does not serve any 
social function, amd cirewsmcison is, im fact, general, 
Dr. East suggests (p. 105) that tho occurrence of female 
imoestors in family trees four or five generations beck, 
indicates that the tribe was then pessing from mother” 
Hight to father-right. But this doas not follow. Where 

fon have polygyny, it is quite natural and normal for 
ne section ol a social group to traco ita descent from one 
of the wives of the reputed ancestor of the group, and 
nother section from another of the wives,” © 

"The marriage systems of tho Tiv are complicated, but 
Akiga explains them all with great clarity. -His opinion 
(p. 132) that the bride.prico form of marriage known 
38 bem was not in Steel a form of marriage at all i 
‘Questionable, since it exists in numerous other tribes 
Sido by side with the exchange system. Under the Ken 
унеш tho children belong 40 tho mother's group, 
Whereas under tho exchange system they belong to ths 
Tather's. However this may be, it is clear that marriage 
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by ккан wae, tho pivot feature of, the, воба 
organization, and its sudden abolition by’ the Govern- 
nent shook tho tribe to ita foundations: Tho change 
meant that no man felt ho had a right to the custody of 
Bis own children. Te interfered with tho rules of 
exogamy and substituted an individualistic form of 
"eating forthe totalitarian coneopt of the exchange 
Group. The change wie favoured by the younger 
Eenarntion, but abusos could have been, removed and 
Wájsstmonis zaade gradually without destroying the 
Solidarity of tho tribes 

tars IV and V deal with tho magico-religious 
beliefs an practices of tbe poople.. "he account givon. 
Of tars that dynamic quality which enables a man to 
Bave control over hia follows, whether Бу witcheraft 
sorcery, or what we should call mero ` forco of character,’ 
i an important contribution to the anthropology of 
SE Atia. But tho. chapter must be road with dis 
crimination, for it ia clear that Akiga, who admite that 
Be himself aequired a reputation for lazo and invented 
tales to support this character, has been Himself the 
йа оГ similar шек "Goverpment oa, too 
appear to have been led astray by stories of magical 
murders and cannibalistic feasts, as though thoy were 
Teal a ‘thy теше їп а дрон campaign of per 
Sccution, “Tho authority of the elders had been based 
gn tho belief in sao, and many wnserupulbus elders 
fad exploited this belief for their own ends, but 
i was a fatal mistake to rogard all those who’ were 
credited with iav as members of a dangerous secrot 

when most of them were in reality pillars of 
пиону, 

Chapter VI deals with ‘The Individual and The 
Groupe, Chapter VIE with ‘ Diseases and their Treat 
mehf," and Chapter VII with "Chiefs and Administra. 

tion.” ‘Th. pre-Administration times to Tv had 
drum-chiefa Por ‘tor agbando," and this in regarded by 
ыр aa a strange institution., Tho name lor ie derived 
by him from the Hausa word for bull toro. But tho 
oot for, in the seus of Chie, is found in many parts of 
“Айга |, ште among the Kiboma of Congo, tolu 
among the Seke-Bulu of Gaboon, to and ton among the 
Nii of the Cameroons and the Nds). In the Southern 
Provinces. drum-chiofy and drum-titles are common 














enough. The early chiefs appointed by the Briiah 
Were known deriaively as ¢ lad Europeas, and people 
Ted to aak * What sort of a chief ia this who goes round. 
to this placo, and vhat, trying casos in the hent of the 
* day 2°? Not merely had the chiefs no xa 
authority, but their districts hed mo sound sociological 


basis.” In 1684, the entire systom was reconstructed on 
the basis of clans, fifty-five in mumber, cach with a 
‘council. An obvious objection to the new system will 
bo tho wnwildinese of the councils, and the inauffciont 
scope for men of ably tore to portion c mdi 
Хара ie not sparing in his oritioism of British 
Аййй Ho profess to bo an ardant adin 
‘ost, but we suspect that he often sings to himself 
{he song of Sidney Бар. 
"The good of ancient times lot others state, 
T think it lucky Twas born so lato.” 

“This summary hardly does justico to the variety and 
excellence of Akiga's work, nor to the competence of 
Dr. East's running commentary. Dr. Bast never 
atonpis to ovado ‘icity Tho Goverment of 

gera aro to. be congratulated for making possible the 
Publication ор Яда Story, expecilly ы o "ary 
Zontains a good deal of criam. which ie hardly fair lo 
fhe Government, "The International Institute of African 

‘and Cultures, too, has done good service in 
shouldering the expense ‘of publication, “C.K MEIC. 
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iambuti-Pygmáen vom Ituri, Ergebnisse zweier 
'Forschungsrelsen zu den Zentralafriianischen 
Pygmäen: I. Band. Geschichte, Geographie 
» Demographie und Anthropologie der 
grar 
jambuti (Belgisch-Kongo) Mém. Inst. Roy. 
Colon. Belge: Sect. sci. mor. ct pol: Goll. 4 Tomo 1, partie 1. 
By Paul Schebesta, E ret 1938, 00 77 dp. 
РР map 1, pa. 32 and text figures 16. Price 280 fr. bd. 
"Pis large and elaborately-produoed ‘volume fan: 
nounced as tho finst of a series of threo dealing with the 
Bambuti pygmies, to be followed by a parallel serios 
dealing wih the Negritos of Asia,” The two togothor 
will present tho material collected by tho author daring 
his expeditions to tho two continents, and thoy havo the 
eral title Die Pypmndensolker der Erde. This project 
1 The pygmy poops of the world are not 
Pygmy peoples of tho worl com- 
munities, and they have been studied more By both 
physical and cultural anthropologists than many 
Primitive groups that are much larger. Tho report 
Toviowed i a notablo contribution to our knowledge 
Of one of the largest o which tho author had 


iously mado a contribution of outstanding Impor- 
ance. he quesion of the ongin and relationships 
of the pygraies has been discussed at great length, and 
P. W. Schmidt, to whom this volume is dedicated, has 
taken a prominent part in the controversy. Like many 
others in anthropology, it is more likely to bo settled 
by new evidence tham by further discussion of that 
available at present. 

‘Tho fmt. pert deals with tho history, geographical 
distribution and. environment, and demography ef the 
Bambuti, people, who divo, in tho primeval forest 
surrounding the Rivor Ituri in the north-east of the 
Belgian Congo. It is estimated that they number 
about 35,000, forming about ono:third of all Central 
African pygmios. -Tho population is believed to. bo 

















inoreasig sight in site of tho high infant mortality. 
"fie edid ect ot tho volume. deals wh phyaiil 
charactor, data being given first relating to blood 
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that they are specialized is demonstrated in this volume, 
Dut it is another matter to show that they are also 
peculiarly primitive ina zoological sense, and this question 


fs not discussed adequately. М. МОВАКТ. 


Kacis of Atria. By O. 0. Salignon. London (Home 
oct Eby tai t m, Ue 
93 Ev T dius 
Th ta taboo азый in 1090, vel 
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OCEANIA. 


Some Modern Hawallans. By Ernest Beaglehoo. 
University of” Hawaii “Research Publications 
No. 10. 171 pp. Price 8 
This small boak is tho report of an exceptionally 
detailed investigation of culture contaet in law 
conducted under the auspices of ‘the 
‘Anthropology and Sociology in the Univ 
‘Starting with a brief summary of tho historical back. 
und, Dr. Beagiohole shows how a not inconsiderabio 
fawalian civilization broke down as a. result of tho 
presure exerted on it by American culture, The 
Tristan religion was substituted for tho traditional 
Беше, various local institutions such as the monarchy 
disappeared, and sall holding tocke tho piaco of to 
ancient f stem. "The how pensani-proprietore 
suffered exploitation at tho handa of Ehe Westerners sad 
Бау а greater part of tho land ‘pened into 
rican ownership. Actually, however, the speed 
‘with which tho white man attempted to impose his own 
culture on a lees advanced indigenous one was too great 
for its success to De assured without delay, end tho 
characteristic values of the people were Wo deeply 
embedded in their Hives to be entirely changed within & 
short space of time. The new felis of work opened to 
the Hawaiians by Ameriean commercial enterprise were 
‘not immediately” congenial to their tempentbent, and 
the economic inducements offered were hardly suficient 
to stimulate their enthusiasm, Dismissing the natives 
as lazy, tho Americans further complicated matters by 
importing labour fom China, Japan, and the Philip. 
pines. Dr, Beaglehole pointe out that this estimation of 
The Hawaiian as lazy is entirely due to the lack. of 
comprehension, QF His clio wort ual and do 
ar wage it brings in ate of little importance to 
hative in comparison with the Jere whi goon With 
Jes regular or less lucrative employment.  Consequen 
the average standard of living of tho Hawaiian i 
extremely loy. To obtain bis laure and Dave time for 
fooreation, which usually includes taxi sides and visita 
to the cinema, ho is often content, ss Dr. Beaglehole 
ZA or this inner satisfaction, to lire poverty 
К шешеп їп а оталу shack on a vacant lot" 

Aithough the American veneer is yearly increasing in 
thickmess, various aspects of nativo culturo are still 
ty especially їп the conventions of Jamily 

"composition S£ the household, for example, is still 
ona kinship bang and often extended over a number 
Sf generations. Adoption continues to be. almost аз 
common as it was before the advent of the Americans 
‘whilo ideas concoming tho relations between the sexes, 
including marriage, remain widely different frm those 
of conventional Western morality. The loss of a great 
part of home lito, however, and tho intense Americaniza- 
tion of the young have given rise to a confisting outlook 
жд s diio i atta bores the generations, 

* Beagiehole has takem great pains to view aa com. 
probsnaively as possible the prociees and problems of 
Cultural transition, accelerated in consequence of strong 
‘uteide infvence. "He suggests that under such circums 
Stances there are normally three attitudes thet cam be 
adopted by the native—a withdrawal from the fight, 
coupled with a glotiflation of the pasty an active 
Struggle lo achieve better adaptation. to present con. 
ditions; or a pasaive daft towerds whatever social aud 
economic haven there may be at hand. 
































But ho main wire sd owt OF the deal mat 
evidence of the permanent interest of the boo 
s ч SLM. 








cultural presse,”‏ ت 
s olo, in his concluding paragraph,‏ 
Miho Hawaiian has changed—from a stane age to an‏ 
age of maohinery, or a Tigil claas society W‏ 
capitalistic democracy, fiom the morals and zeligion‏ 
ot pagan Polynesia to those of Main Street. There‏ 
“i have been Jaga and rotreat, resistances and die.‏ 
х ше Бы do loa steady proosas of change:‏ 
The Hawaiian of to-day may well ook to the past‏ ,£ 
“Bs foundation on which o bald for, tbo datare:‏ 
om his peculiarly Polynesian heritage he may weli‏ 
salvage and consciously cherish certain social valuss‏ £ 
‘values of self-help, mutual assistance, co-operative‏ 
“living, valus of friendliness and generosity. These‏ 
values are positive and social, in the sense that they‏ £ 
Will enrich the personal lito of the individual, and‏ :£ 
"i perhaps entor into the new cultural forms that are‏ 
Eee volved in Hawai ne dominating imate dene‏ ; 
becoming tho amalgara of a social life fa and through‏ 
Which diverso cultural elements from Orient eid‏ 
Occident can be blonded into a new cultural integra-‏ 1 
бов. H. ©. R. FULFORD WILLIANIS.‏ ^ 
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lations founded upon them to an analysis of tho socio- 
logical significance of religious texts, and to an exami 
nation of the range of metaphorical and homonymous 
sages, To cite an analogy, wo ourselves une tho term 
“creation "for the comogony’ and also for Paris gowns, 
without implying that the latter are in any way ` derived 
from tho former. Mrs. Handy's theory of Marquesan. 
crete work soma чо bo Founded upon, European 
elaboration mather than upon original Bolynoeian concep. 
Tiko so many current Polynesian monographs, this 
1 








(pp. 45-0); in this comparati 
Tangos, literally, from China to Peru în search of parallels 
for example, she aska whether Marquosan and otho 
Easter Bolynesian stonework may have boen derived 
from the latter. provenance. "he answer is simple: 
Perhaps it was, and perhaps not; iall probably 
never know; and in any case the problem ha not the 
slightest, bearing on the important scientific issues 
discussed in the earlier part of Mrs. Handy’s work. 
Pe! RALPH PIBDINGTON. 




















ippines. A Nation in the Making. By 
Feliz M. Keesing. Issued under the auspices of 
the University of Hawaii, and the American 
Council, Institue of Pacifie Relations. Ozford, 





ool: was written for senior high schools and 
colleges, an іе edification of the general publi 
especially in America, which knows very little about а. 
People ot whom much ie heard in political disussion, 
ith as to whether the Filipinos are ready for political 
independence, and also whether their goods and labour 
‘ought to be admitted to the United States. "ho author 
has provided e very good introduction to a discussion 
of these problema and to om understanding of the 
People. Ho shows that the Filipinos aro essentially a 
people in a transitional stage, both of culture and 
economic organization. hoy aro a very mixed people, 
‘and have repeatedly been subject to interference from 
outsiders, anxious io exploit the islands to their own 
advantage. But Spanish and then American enterprise 
having improved the moans of communication, one of 
the results is to-day a growing senso of national con- 
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sciousness among a previously heterogenous and divided 
population 

"he people are inereasing im numbers, thoir land 
produces commercial products such ax sugar, coconuts, 
bacco, amber, and, recently, gold. "rado has increase 
rapidly but ia mostly in the Handa of foreigners. The 
Main problem is that of the position of the agrieulturel 
Worker who is in most cases tenant to a rich exploiting 
landlord, to whom he is im debt, and who is also in m 
position to control his voto. ‘The landlords havo been 
Eeseribed sa cross between an English country gen- 
tioman, an, American wand'politieian and o Spanish 

des! In somo of the pioneer belts whero thero are 
finali independent farmers there bas also Deon much 
poverty, especially as a result of tho depression, but tho 
Eopendence on a money income is not very groat, and 
the Filipino has not a western industrial standard of 
icing. 

Tia because of the dependent postion, economically 
and politically, of so many Filipinos, that many of thei 
moro thoughtful spokesman foar taat tieit approaching 
independence will bo nominal involving te 
domination by a small wealthy group. Tho key to the 
Political problem is în this caso, as in so many others of 
Culture contact, largely one of economie alleviation, 
‘ROSEMARY FIRTH. 


By Makereti. Collected and 
London, 1938. 
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n this -book the reminiseenoes of a famous 
Maori Indy of rank have been carefully recorded and 
edited by Ме Т. К. Penmiman. Unfortunately, 
Макон ink of any conception of what it is important 
to record about a primitive people, and the personal 
character of her approach, produce an incoherent amd. 
highly idealized picture of Maori Hte. Thero aroy par 
ticularly on social organization and marriage, widoc 
Mmonted and swooping generalizations which, are mean: 
ingles or misleading. Apart from some useful observa- 
tions on food-getting and material culture, there 1a 
iti o interes. tho serious student of Maori valore 
Nor oan it be recommended to the general rendor as ei 
accurate or comprehensive delineation of pro-Euror 
pr RALPH PIDDIN 
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‘The Individual in East and West, Edid by E, R. 
08 Ee Deere Pee 107 


pi + 197 pp. Price Te. 0d. 

While modern psychology and sociology 
creasingly insist that the individual is the universal unit 
of society, it is apparently still possible to overhear in 
fan Oxford lecture room that " the individual has been 
T discovered by Christianity.” This chance remark 
suggested tho thomo The Individual in Bast and West 
for tho series of lectures which have been reprinted in 
the present volume, The contributors are specialists in 
such subjects as Hinduism, Biblical History, Gresk and 
Chinese philosophy. They, examine the relation of the 
individual to the community in their respectivo fields 
of study, and show that the problem has exercised men's 
‘minds from the earliest times, 

Professor Marott for the primitives, upholding 
their claim to individual existence, since they possess 
such institutions as that of individual marriage. Nor 
does he allow that backward peoples are unable to give 
expression to the relationship between the individual 
and the community. He shows, for example, that the 
Arunta belief in churinga is “a doctrine of the so 
S does equal justice to tho principles of individual 
“ identity and of racial continuity.” 








These lectures should bo of educational value not only 
in Oxford but elsewhere. 
‘©, MARGERY LAWRENCE, 


The Nature of Man: Studies in Optimistic Philo- 





Sophy. By Elie Meichwitoj. London : Watts, 

99 WE ud Phor A ie tt 
on plates. Price 53. 

To apprise the mort ofthis litle wore on must 


remember that it is not merely a translation but also has 
been “revised and brought up to date,” and that the 
thor diod in 1910. The theme is tho disharmonjes of 
mature (man's digestive apparatus and reproductive 
aystem, social dishaemonies, and too early death) and 
ow to remedy them. Religion and philosophy have 
led; science alone can do something. "lf a man 
complains to his physician of uncontrollable hunger 
“and thirst, ho is not told that it is wrong to bo greedy 
and that the fault can bo mastered by strength of 
7 mind. . . . ‘Those who hunger and thirst after eternal 
“ life ough to be treated by men of science.” To live 
happily ons should live naturally’ and aetomopliy all 
natural acts, and apparently one should, after reaching 

a certain ago, also cultivate a desire for death. 
CANNING SUFFERN 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Prehistorie Sites in Ontario. 
ا‎ чө (1998, 1920) 
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in the Balkans. 











the Great Lalor, assigns an ar 
year to this tito. Pottery, 




















(Cf. Max, 1939, 105; 


Cowrles 
101 1 foun cownlos worn both 
б аша рана Albania ood a Donia 
1b ME oe Seka ten wor bys ne 
Lb qos emendet ы айе, Мор with bias 
Baier ee ae animal,’ So ff ast could 
in ee eee обара, "Thay warded off 
deers, shed purses Bea rere loaky” They were 
the Bea Bye ond ib и toms wonai wore 
Metus Aber NE uat ater af de pendants 
unie T Eom рейген эшти, sto weko in fact 
t ctii or ore Albania et Soria quantites 
GP bandu Go, and envie were sown өп Фп 
ipods, eo età ea af alim, ar posteo. 
‘Ry Old. Albanian guide, Marko, had a доор belief in 
y id Albanian quide Ыт (шогаш) cud vani 
RUSSES Reste ишу пе эзы 
а ыша near and ovi spe 
ER d 3. E. DURHAM. 











сона in tha Niaga Hill. 
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ettisont embroidered with a pattern of applied cowries 
ore usually, however, this Im a male privilege and 
always seems to have reference (o statue generally to 
that of a warrior with partioular associations with head- 
taking, though sometimes. also tho association. is 
triumphs of Vonus rather than Mara (vide The Angami 
Nagas, pp- 24, 25, 27, 300). n either case there aam 
implicit association with fertility values, and it i con. 
ccivable that the cowry tied to tho wrist of a dead Lhota 
a a gift to the demon on the road to the Village of the 
Dead had once some now forgotten association with 
rebirth, though a more prosaic Currency vala is perhaps 
ore ldely.  Cowrles aro also used by the Angamis o 
make eyes for wooden statues and figurines. 

As regards the references to Xotpos and poreus the 
key to tho use of the letter, at any rate, is surely to be 
found in the shape of the cowry shell which is Broader 
at ono end than at the other. 1 is, in fuot, wedge. 
Shaped, and the skull ofthe pig is also wedge-shaped and 
ipso represented, for onan in more oF ie enone 

ionalized carvings im the Nage Hils ‘The Latin 
Aijective porcimus and the expresion caput рото are 
Beti a edgeaped onder of battle, and it 
seems likely that noms supposed similarity of shape is 
тароо for tho, sociation between ihe Termale 
vitali, cowries, and pigs or, af least, pigs’ heads. 
mpare the German Aure = whore, and the French 
Nur sone aig of soa ah) Wath aoa Uy 
‘and Scott with Xotpos. 1t is possibly significant 
that the "who тев to represent the 
fe tor. a lid up e wore йыда 
je apparently ко represent the female, 
ea init ea дын Арш шш he ater eb Oh 
nd than the other, £e, must be wedge shaped. 
ee HUTTON, 


Scheme for Recording the Folore of Prehistoric 
103 has been decided, by the Council of the 
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supply intending helpers with а сору оГ this memoran- 
Sura and shall Po glad to hear from anyone interested, 
The Folk-lore Soci, T- V. GRINSELE. 


clo Royat Anthropological Institute. 


RoclePictures in New Guinea. иаа. (Of. Max, 

1939, 173.) 

104 Seether, 1090, 178, by 3. Rader, on eek 
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Wht carrying out feld-work in. tho Tenga Group, 
Bismarck. Archipelago in 1988, ior the Australiaa 
Natlonel Resoareh Cotnel, Y came acrons rook: pictures 
fe simar typo to those desoried by Mr. Rodar. The 
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Flo. 1. XOGKGIGIURES ON BOING ISLAND, FANGA GROUP, MISMAROK ANOHIPELAGO. 


northern cosatlino of the island of Boieng, Tanga Group, 
i formed for the most part by e series of ragged lme- 
Stone. elits, which ri 00 to 180 fest sheet Irom tbe 
sens, T bavo no doubt that mo white man had ever 
Visited this part of the land before my coming, and it 
Sos only when amy nativo guides ware convincod that 
my ouroaity could only be вабо бу а personal 
examination of several caves in the elf to which they 
ad referred, that I wia shown the path down tho faco 
of the almost perpendicular Himestone wall 

let myself dora, hand over hand, by means of vines 
whioh grow in a orevioo of the elit to a narrow ledge 
‘bout halfway down, “Avr olambering along this ledge 
for about 20 yards, I entered a cave th the aide of the 
Slt bout 12" fest long, 10 fos deep and 7 foet high- 
Rising Trom the centre of tho floor to the roof of tho 
cavern was a limestone oolumn about 18 inches im 
diameter, Both this column (Bai-1/}. and the smooth 
white walls and coiling of tho cave were covered with 
Thundreds of paintings in red осо. "Fig, 1 shows the 
Interior of the eave (naif) showing the type 
sod position of to paintings. Tho reproductions ‘re 
тое юше. They exhibit Avo different characteristics. 
(I) ay are sometimes drawn with he an eg 
pointing up (2) I ctas cues Dry ae deeem with 
[nbs pointing downwards as in ig. 2. (9) In wome cese 
tio imbs poft in diferent directione, (0 Ofton tho 
рн ша (ie 2 (0) n seil sae the 
Human (# figuros taiko on a herringbone patera (Sg. 2). 

"Tuo (eje. ce al tha others, a Vie Bland, Did a 
name, Te was called (fnaf) which егу trans 
Inted means "the cavlconnediad with|iove- magi’ 

‘My informant explained to me that if one wished to 
pem the осей connected with this particular 
БЕСА 

SE food, obtained а bone, Ж 
botelaut and some red ochre: hts equipped, the perc 
former clined down to tho cave and mizing the обшо 
"ich some siti in the pam of his left hand, he uec Bis 
Tight foretger to mask ont, either on the yall of the 
‘ave or on tho central column, two human figures close 


* Bai If ig the native name for the column. Ifa the 
Талдап for ‘fire. 


together. One of thos» figures represented. the 
performer and the other the woman who was tho objeot 
f tha lover, The performer tien dipped, tho turte: 
bone in the oohie-spittle mnixtare and pieroed the betel. 
mut with tho bone. -Tt was only necessary to offer tho 
Doteinut to the desired woman and the іон орош 
‘was completed. 

iy informant teld mo that this ыла o oven, 
Miko all others on the aland, was tho eposie property of 
a fow mon who had inherited it from their thers’ or, 
Jees frequent, thelr mothers" brother. It had boen 
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Fra, 2. Fie: 8 
ROCK-PIOTURES ON BOTENG: ISTAND. 


practised for genorations and there did not seom to be 
ny reason to believe that tbe paintings in the cave 
‘were "prehistoric. They are definitely part of the 
culture of, the present-day occupante of the Tanga 
Group, and are equally delnitely associated with lovo- 

А F. D. S. BELL, 
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A CHATELAINE FROM COORG, SOUTH INDIA. By IM. B. Emeneau, Ph.D., Yale University. 
1 0 Tn. Essays Presented to C. Q.. Seligman (London, 1934), Louis C. G. Clarke, in his article ** Modern. 

“Survivals of the Sumerian Chatelaine” (pp. 41-7), discusses the distribution, geographical 
and historical, of the chatelaine, i.e., a combination of toilet implements, typically threo, tweezers, 
toothpick, and ear-pick, either hung on a ring or secured by a burred pin through the end of the three 
implements, The le makes it clear that we have here a unitary combination of implements, 
and the distribution is of interest, as well as the changes, in the way of elaboration or degeneration, 
that the combination shows in some of its occurrences, 

On p. 43 Mr. Clarke says that “In India the ear-picks and tweezers are very common." I can 
corroborate this from observation, and have also seen several examples of the typical combination of 
threo, secured by a pin, and manufactured in some choap white metal. These are common articles of 
sale in the bazaars of South India certainly, and probably in the north also. 

One of the elaborations mentioned by Mr. Clarke is the addition to the three of a sickle-shaped. 
object, which he interprets as, perhaps, also a toothpick, Tt occurred in Roman times in the form 
of a singlo implement with ear-pick at one end and sickle-shaped blade at the other; it is not made 
clear whether at that period thia object occurred as an addition to tho threo in a chatelaino. Howover, 
Mr. Clarke's Fig, 3 is an example of the combination of four from China, probably of the Tang dynasty, 
and he mentions its occurrence doubtfully in Kazza graves of the ninth century, and with tho further 
‘addition of a brush among the Lepchas. A French seventeenth century chatelaine has the sickle- 
shaped object, and an eighteenth century specimen from Holland is plausibly interpreted as having 
a debased form of the sickle-shaped object among ita implements. E 

‘The accompanying plate shows a chatelaine from Coorg in South India which probably contains 
as one of its implements an adaptation of the sickle-shaped object, Fig. 1 shows completely an 
article which is part of the traditional ceremonial dress of the men of the Coorg community, a warrior 
caste who are at the top of the caste-scale in this area of the Western Ghats and are the landowners. 
"The knife is worn in its sheath of plantain-wood (teak and ebony are also used) mounted in silver, 
pushed through the sash on the man’s right side-front. The hilt is of silver, and both it and the 
sheath have some slight further ornamentation in gold. The chasing on hilt and sheath is sometimes 
filled with red lac. To the sheath is attached an elaborate chain terminating in a tassel, all of silver, 
and to the latter is attached a double silver chain which hangs over the right hip and is fastened to 
the upper edge of the sash at the middle of the back by the hook fastened to the ring at the end of 
‘the chains. To the ring is attached a semi-circular plate of silver, from rings on the diameter of which 
hang the five members of the chatelaine, also in silver. “They are in order from left to right in the 


























photographs, a model of a gun, tweezers, toothpick, ear-pick, and the sickle-shaped object in question. 
This last is shaped after the model of the large Coorg sword, and is во interpreted by the Coorgs. 
It ‘is :probable .however that we aro dealing hore with an adaptation of the welLattested 
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sickle-shaped object noted by Mr. Clarke, the 
model of a gun having been added in com- 
paratively recent times as a companion-piece 
after the sickle had been re-formed. into the 
shape of a sword. Our interpretation of the model 
of the sword would undoubtedly be buttressed if 
dear cases were reported from India of the 
sickle-shaped object as a member of chatelaines. 

‘This article of ceremonial dress is possessed 
by every Coorg man, since the ceremonial dress 
is still frequently worn. It is made by the 
local goldsmith caste. In all cases but one that 
J observed the metal employed was silver; the 
exception was a particularly ornate one, im 
which all silver parts were replaced by gold, the 
wood of the sheath was replaced or covered 
whore it was visible by mother-of-pearl, and 
‘there was some use of jewels on the pommel, 
which was shaped into the form of a parrot's 
ad. Antique specimens probably exist and 
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might show evidence of the evolution of the 
chatelaine; I have not seen any such specimens. 
‘The publication of some specimens of the Coorg 
knife by the Hon. Wilbraham Egerton (afterwards 
Lord Egerton of Tatton) in An Ilustrated Hand- 
book of Indian Arms (London, 1880; 2nd ed. 
A Description of Indian amd Oriental Armour. 
London, 1896) shows that it has not changed in 
essentials since that time. In the matter of the 
chatelaime, Lord Egerton's descriptions do not 
make it dear what the implements were that 
were contained in the specimens that he deseribes ; 
it is clear however that there were five implements. 
‘Three other specimens described by him, from 
Malabar, Hyderabad (Deccan), and Gujerat, have 
similar implements attached, but no exact 
description of these is given (references in 
2nd ed. are p. 82, Nos. 99 and 105, and p. 13 
No. 723; and to the Coorg knives, p. 82, Nos. 
102-4, and p. 163, No. 80) 





BLUMENBACH’S CENTENARY. By Sir Arthur Keith, M.D., F.R.S. Johann Friedrich Blumenbach, 


b. May 11, 1152—d. Jan. 22, 1840: 
106 Tier, J. 5, Dieben, Profesor ot 
Medicine in the University of Göttingen 
died in the opening month of 1840 he had 
enjoyed for half-a-century a famo such as has 
fallen to the lot of few men of science. The rising 
young anthropologists of England—James Cowles 
Prichard and William Lawrence—modelled their 
methods on his and dedicated their books to 
him; Sir Joseph Banks, President of the Royal 
Society opened his portfolios and cabinets to 
him snd made him gifts; the Royal Princes of 
England were sent to Göttingen to listen to his 
lectures; the Princes of multi-state Germany 
vied with each other to do him honour; Gottingen 
made him free of municipal taxes; his university 
which he served for 65 years, worshipped him 
earned people from all countries of the world 
crowded his lecture theatre; seventy-cight learned. 
societies were proud to have his name on their 
honorary list; mew species of animals and 
plants were named after him. ‘Famous explorers 
‘offered him the best of their treasures 
And now, after a century, Blumenbach has 
become, for most of us, merely a name. What has 
happened to make him so remote a figure? ‘The 
truth is that between us and him there lies a 
century of revolution in anthropological thought. 
In the year of his death Anders Retzius, the 
Swede, read his first paper on the classification 


of human skulls by taking measurements of length 
and width, thus introducing metrical methods 
to anthropology, and ever since our subject has 
become more and more metrical. Tt is true that 


| From an engraving. 7 





his Dutch contemporary, Peter Camper, had 
sought to measule the angular projection of the 
face; Blumenbach found the facial angle of little 
help in distinguishing one variety of mankind 
from another. Just before 1840 ‘Thomsen and 
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Nilsson, of Denmark, had opened a pathway into 
the prehistoric past, and ever since their successors 
have been revealing early forms of man and of 
implements of which Blumenbach knew nothing. 
At the same time all his observations and 
opinions on anatomy and physiology were being 
outdated by the discovery that the human body 
was mado up of a vast conglomeration of living 
microscopic units or cells. ‘The basis of human 
embryology was being lid; how the human 
‘embryo arises and develops was unknown to 
Blumenbach. The science of Genetics has been 
formulated since his time. ‘These are some of the 
barriers which a century has raised botween 
Blumenbach and us. But the chief has yet to 
‘be mentioned. Blumenbach accepted Genesis 
as authoritative; his successors seelc elsewhere 
for guidance; everyone of them has become an 
evolutionist. 

I should be dealing very unfairly with a truly 
great man if I gave the impression that Blumen- 
bach was an unyielding creationist. I wil 
quote a passage or twoi which will serve to 
illustrate his attitude to Creation, his felicity of 
statement, and tho charity of his judgments, 
^ Every paving-stone in Gottingen,” he writes, 
“ig a proof that specios or rather whole genera 
“ of creatures must have disappeared." Now, 
those familiar with the medical men of the 
eighteenth century will know of the great von 
Haller, physiologist, anatomist and man of 
letters; he was the exemplar which Blumen- 
bach—and ‘also our John Hunter—wished to 
copy. Von Haller regarded the idea that nature 
could extinguish or create species in modern days 
as a dangerous error which would be “ snapped 
“ up by the atheists, to demonstrate the in- 
“ stability of mature.” This, declared von 
Haller, " must not be, for if order in the physical 


? Lam glad to have this opportunity of acknowledging 
my indebtédnces to an early enterprise of the Anth 
ological Sooiety (amalgamated in 1870 with the 
Ethnological Society to form tho prosent Instituto). 
Evon though its funds were at a vory low ebb, tho 
Society commissioned a member, Mr. Thomas Bondyshe, 
to translato tho chief anthropological works of Blumen- 
bach., The оок containing them was published for the 
Society by Longman & Green, 1805, under the ti 
The Anthropological Treatises of Johann Friedrich 
Blumenbach, Tt includes fwo biographical memoi 
‘two editions of tho treatise On the Natural Variety of 
Mankind (Do generis Humani varietato nativa); and 
Contributions to Natural History. The list of Blumenbach’s 
publications is a very long one. 
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“ world comes to an end, so also will order in the 
“ moral world, and all will be over with religion.” 
To which Blumenbach replied: “For my own 
“ part it is exactly in these things (the creation 
“ of new and extinction of old forms of life) that 
“ I find the guidance of a higher hand most 
“ unmistakable; so that, in spite of this recog- 
“ nized instability of nature, the creation 
“ continues going on its quiet way . . . without 
“ the slightest danger to order, either in the 
“ physical or in the moral world, or for religion 

in general.” 
Blumenbach is described as the “founder of 
Anthropology; let us see what his claims 
aro to this honour, Among his Contributions 
to Natural History there is one (No. xi) entitled 
“ On Anthropological Collections.” The article 
opens thus: “Tt seems above everything else 
“hard to understand how it is that considering 
“ the zeal with which natural history has been 
“ cultivated at all times amongst all scientifically 
“ civilized nations, the naturalist was во very 
“ate in finding out that man also is a natural 
“ product, and consequently ought at lenst as 
“ much as any other to be handled from the point 
“ of natural history according to the difference 
“ of race, bodily and national peculiarities.” 
Blumenbach applied the methods of the natural 
historian to the human species and in this sense 
laid he basis of modern anthropology. я 

‘This was but part of his service; he made the 
study of mankind objective.’ He was the first to 
build up an anthropological museum, assembling 
skulls, hair, skin, preparations, casts and pictures. 
to provide anatomical bases for the study of the 
varieties of mankind. Up to his time such 
collections consisted of miscellaneous oddities 
preserved in the ‘cabinets ’ of noble houses, for 
the idle amusement of the curious. Every 
specimen he added to his collection was of known 
race and place; it was a scientific collection 
designed to throw light on the racial history of 
mankind. John Hunter in England and Peter 
Camper in Holland were also making such 
collections, but that which Blumenbach assembled 
in Göttingen greatly outstripped theirs in value 
andextent. In 1795 he had 82 skulls, representing 
the chief varieties of mankind; at his death the 
number had risen to 245. 

He was also the first to collect and systematize 
observations made by explorers and travellers on 
native peoples. 
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As эп author Blumenbach's chief contribution 
to the literature of anthropology was, his book 
which has the English title On the Natural Variety 
of Mankind ; the title he gave to it at first was : 
De generis humani varietate nativa. To under- 
stand the scope and nature of this work three 
points have to be kept in mind : (1) it was written 
in 1775 when the author was only 23 years of 
age; a second edition was prepared in 1781; 
a third and final edition in 1795; (2) in dividing 
mankind into four chief varieties, he took over, 
almost without change, the classification of 
Linneus; (3) accepting the Biblical account of 
creation as authoritative, he formulated his 
scheme to account for tho origin of these four 
varieties or races, in a manner which was in 
keeping with the account given in Genesis. 

He proposed the name ‘Caucasian’ as à 
designation for the white or European type of 
humanity. The ‘choice example’ of this 
middle or Caucasian variety" was that of ‘a 
young Georpian female, made captive in the 
‘jast Turkish war by the Russians’; it was 
“ very symmetrical and beautiful.’ Tt is usually 
stated that it was the possession of this particular 
specimen which induced Blumenbach to adopt the 
name ‘Caucasian’ for that variety of mankind 
which extends from India to Ireland. This was 
not so. Let me quote the relevant paragraph 
from the 3rd edition : 

“T have taken the name of this variety from 
“ Mount Caucasus, both because its neighbour- 
“ hood, and especially its southern slope, pro- 
“ duces the most beautiful race of men, I mean 
“the Georgian; and because all physiological 
“ reasons converge to this, that in that region, if 
“ anywhere, it seems we ought with the greatest 
“ probability to place the autochthones of mankind.” 

T have placed in italics his second reason for 
giving the name because it is undoubtedly his 
Chief one. ‘The Caucasus is placed near the 
centre of the distribution of that variety of man- 
kind which he proposed to name ‘ Caucasian"; 
it is in my opinion the most suitable name that. 
has been proposed. 

But what were the ‘ physiological reasons’ 
which ‘ converge ’ to this region? "The chief was 
‘that physiologists had observed animals and 
human babies turning from a light to a dark 
colour but not from dark to light. Therefore the 
"white man or Caucasian represented the primal 
or original type. ‘This type had wandered towards 
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Eastern Asia, and under new climatic conditions 
and modes of life had ‘degenerated ’ into the 
‘Mongolian variety; it had passed into Africa 
and there ‘degenerated’ into the Ethiopian 
variety. And there was another reason which 
Blumenbach did not think necessary to mention 
—namely that Mt. Ararat, on which the Ark 
settled, lies at the southern slopes of Mount 
Caucasus. The scheme of evolution of human 
races proposed by Blumenbach was perfectly 
consonant with Biblical tradition, > 

Blumenbach explained the origin of varieties 
of mankind by invoking a process of devolution, 
whereas we of a later day believe tho process to. 
be one of evolution. 

In every page of his- writings Blumenbach’s 
warm emotional nature is apparent; he was 
too human to walk within the narrow limits of 
scientific orthodoxy. This is apparent in his 
insistance on the unity of the human species ; 
all its varieties, he declared, are of one kind or 
family. His survey of humanity convinced him— 
if ever a doubt had entered his head—that in 
preaching the unity of mankind the Bible was in 
the right. Everywhere in the world, when he 
traced his varieties of mankind, so well differen- 
tiated in the centres of their distributes, towards 
the periphery of their distribution they merged 
into each other, so that it was hard to know where 
to draw a line of separation. To his three chief 
varieties Caucasian, Mongolian, and Ethiopian, 
—he added two of lesser value—the American, 
which he regarded as intermediate to the 
Caucasian and Mongolian varieties, and Malay 
(an unhappy term for the Australasian) which, 
he placed between the Ethiopian and Caucasian 
varieties. He saw that an infinite number of 
minor varieties might be named though not defin- 
able with precision. Unlike many modern anthro- 
pologists he regarded such intermediate varieties, 
not as the result of a fusion of neighbouring 
races but as a result of his process of * degenera- 
‘tion,’ or as we should say, of evolution. In this 
I think he was nearer the truth than are many of 
his modern successors. 

His attitude towards races of mankind other 
than that of which he was a member, may be 
illustrated by his treatment of the negro. He 
quotes with approval Fuller's statement “ God’s 
“ image he too, although made out of ebony." 
“This,” Blumenbach goes on to say, “has been 
“ doubted sometimes, and on the contrary it has 
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been asserted that the negroes are specifically 
“ different in their bodily structure from other 
men. . . . Personal observation . . . has long 
* since convinced me of the want of foundation 
^ im these assertions”: and again: “This 
* variety (the Ethiopian) principally because 

it is so different in colour from our own, has 
induced many to consider it, with the witty 
“ but the badly instructed in physiology, Voltaire, 
^ as a peculiar species of mankind.” Voltaire 
‘was Blomenbach’s ‘ public enemy No. 1. 

‘There is one thesis which Blumenbach never 
ceased to expound with conviction and which 
richly deserves our re-examination. Ts man a 
domesticated animal? His answer to this question 
is: Yes! but at the same time he took pains to 
point out that man is not a domestic animal in 





the same sense as are the pig, horse and ox. We" 


Imow, he declared, the original wild states, from. 
which man has turned them. Mam, on the other 
hand, he held to be boro domestio or tame; man 
he assured his readers nover existed in a wild 
state, He alone is born with reason implanted in 
him, and, unlike all other animals, is destitute 
of every trace of instinct, We of the twentieth 
contury may well cast an envious eye on the 
ojghteenth century, which permitted the leading 
anthropologists of the world to form so charitable 
‘an opinion of human nature. And yot Blumen- 
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bach saw Napoleon’s armies trample his own state 
underfoot. Man may be a domestic animal in 
times of peace, as Blumenbach believed, but 
in those of war, he is the most untamed and un~ 
tameable species in the realm of Nature. 

“Immediately after he had got up in the 
“ morning,” wrote Prof. Marx, his pupil, 
colleague and biographer, “he was frizzled and 
‘ powdered according to the old-fashioned style, 
“ and then put on his boots and kept them on 
“ till he went to bed.” Blumenbach brought the 
manners and outlook of the eighteenth century, 
into the nineteenth; he had in him all that made 
the professorate of Germany respected and 
beloved throughout the civilised world. ‘They 
wero men of great learning, abounding in liberality’ 
of thought, manifesting a big-hearted friendliness 
towards every searcher after knowledge. As we 
have seen, Blumenbaeh's attitude towards 
humanity was cosmopolitan; he loved people 
of his own kind and country, but only in so far as 
they represented one of the many varieties of 
mankind; he did not strain his science to give 
his own country and race a special place in the 
scheme of providence, I dare think, were he to 
return to the scene of his labours, the change in 
dress adopted by his successors would shock 
him less than the transformation of the ethical 
outlook they have given to his science. 








GLASS-MAKING IN NUPE. By S.F. Nadel, Ph.D. With a note by Professor C.G. Seligman, P.RS. 


10] Тер, —Т!в Nope, gas makers 
guild call themselves masagd. The real 
Nupo glass, ie, the glass which they make, is 
called bikini, as against the glass which is ob- 
tained from melting down bottles; the latter is 
called kwálaba (“ bottle ') à 
Furnace—For.the making of glass a com- 
pletely new furnace must be used, i.e, one of 
their furnaces that is used every day for smelting 
iron is re-dug for the purpose of making glass; 
later it may be used again for smelting. ‘The 
furnace is circular, approximately 5 ft. high 
and 2 ft. in diameter. Throughout tho process 
it is covered on top with potsherds and broken 
calabashes, which leave a small gap open, through 
which dark black smoke escapes. Four men 
are working continuously at the furnace, working 
the bellows in shifts, adding fuel, stirring the 
fire with long iron sticks, ete. The fire is kept 
up day and night, for two to five days, 
according to the amount of glass to be made. 


In the glass-making I witnessed, the furna 
was worked for about 24 hours; the fire was 
kindled at 4 p.m. on a Friday afternoon, after 
the return from the mosque (they always make 
a point of that), and was kept burning till next 
evening. 

Process. —Thoy first prepare their raw material, 
sand and natron, arranging two heaps of these 
insido a neighbouring hut. ‘The sand (jikana, 
the ordinary Nupe word for ' sand ') is tho sandy 
soil which has been dug out in preparing the fur- 
naco; the natron, or soda kamva, is of the kind 
that can be bought everywhere in Nigeria from 
native traders, who bring it down by caravan 
from the Chad. They also have water ready, 
and above all, fire-wood. 

First the sand and the pulverized natron are 
mixed into a fine powdery mixture, and a little 
water is added so that this attains a muddy 
consistency. The mixture is placed on the 
"bottom of the furnace, Wood is placed above 
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it, and also a layer of grass for tho lighting of 
‘the fire, which is left to burn for 6-7 hours. А 
Tittle slag from a blacksmith's forge is added, 
washed down by considerable quantities of water. 
After 18 hours the glass in the furnace has 
become liquid, ‘like water’ (their own ex- 
pression); this is ascertained by probing the 
fornace with long iron rods. One of the two 
samples of glass sent was taken out of the 
furnace at this stage. After another eight hours 
‘the glass, now said to be finished, is taken out 
and left at the kiln side to cool. Tt is removed as 
a red, glowing, pasty material, which hardens 
very quickly. The cooling takes 5-6 hours. 

The glass is stored in this form until required 
for use in making bangles, when it is again 
melted, and worked. At the present day it is 
mostly mixed with bottle-glass or European 
glass of other colours, for the Nupe no longer 
seem to appreciate the old black glass made by 
‘the masagd, but prefer coloured glass, or at least: 
that of the greenish colour of beer bottles. At 
the end of the process the furnace can be used 
again for ordinary smelting. 

‘The materials for an ordinary charge aro as 
follows: 

60 bundles of fire-wood ; 
1 basin (kpanu, ie., 4 gallons) of sand ; 
1 basin of natron; 
1 handful of sl 
5 calabash (evo, ie.: 1 gallon) of water. 








Note by Professor C. G. Seligman, P.R.S. 
Dr. Nadel was so good as to send me three 
samples which he had himself collected from 


MAN AND ELEPHANT IN CENTRAL AMERICA, 


T 
108 wie one botanical expedition to Mexico 
in the summer and autumn of 1938, I paid 
visit to Guadalajara, in the Department of 
Jalisco. Here I met a man (Señor Don Migúel 
Sánchez del Castillo)? whose hobby it was to dig 
up the bones of elephants and men from the 
dried-up bottom of a neighbouring lagoon. ‘The 
bones were all found a few inches below the sur- 
face, and the excavator believed them to be con- 
temporary. I was unable to see the bones in situ 
as, at the time of my visit, the lagoon was full of 
water. But I obtained and brought home photo- 

17 Señor Sánchez de) Castilo's address is — 

Sector Juárez, 42.O No, 454, Guadalajara, Jal, Moxico. 
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Nupe glass-makers. One of these was a rough 
lump of black glass (sp. gr. 2-58), which repre- 
sented the finished product. . The question he 
put was whether such glass could be manu- 
féctured from tho two native raw materials 
supplied, namely, a red siliceous earth and a 
deliquescent greyish white solid, strongly alka- 
line, thought to be some form of potash. 

My friend Dr. P. D. Ritchie was so kind as to 
examine these spectrographically, and also to 
determine that by their use a black glass could 
be made, He found that when the two raw 
materials were mixed in the arbitrary ratio of 1 
of the red earth to 3 of the alkaline product, 
a mixture was obtained which gave a spectrum 
almost identical with that of the finished glass 
brought back from the Nupe by Dr. Nadel, 
and also almost identical with that given by the 
red siliceous earth. Actually only a minute 
trace of potash was found, the native alkali 
being essentially sodium carbonate but con- 
taining a fair proportion of calcium, When 
Dr. Ritchie heated a. portion of the 1:3 mixture, 
alluded to above, at 1,200 C. for 24 hours in a 
small crucible, a glass of poor quality was formed, 
containing nodules of undissolved silica from the 
red earth, though the black glassy matrix binding 
these together closely resembled the sample of 
black Nupe glass sent to him. 

Dr. Nadel, who is at present in the Sudan, 
has not access to his Nigerian notes, but T learn 
from him that the furnace has no doors, that 
the opening is temporarily closed with potsherds, 
that only one bellows is used, and that the 
furnace itself is partly below ground-level. 


By W. Balfour Gourlay. 
graphs of some of the excavated human and 
elephant bones, and showed them to Dr. A. 
‘Tindell Hopwood of the British Museum (Natural 
History) at South Kensington, Professor F. Wood 
Jones of Manchester, and Mr. Miles Burkitt at 
Cambridge. All, however; noted a difference in 
texture in the human and elephant bones, the 
smooth surface of the former showing them to be 
more recent than the elephant bones, among which 
they may have been deliberately buried, oi all 
brought together accidentally by some natural 
process, 

I then wrote to Señor Sánchez del Castillo, 
asking him whether the human bones showed any. 
evidence, by position or otherwise, of having been 
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buried. I recently received a reply from him, 
telling me that he had made further investigations 
on the spot. He found that the human bones 
ocurred in three different layers. In the upper 
layer they lay about anyhow like corpses on 
battlefield. In the two lower levels the corpses 
had evidently been buried, as they lay flat and 
parallel with their heads pointing to the north. 
Tt was in the lowest of these three levels that the 
human bones lay mixed with elephant bones. So 





it is clear that the human and elephant bones 


wero not contemporary and that the former were 
of more recent dnte than the latter. On the 
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lowest level he also found o. needle or aw], which 
had been made from the leaf point of a * maguey " 
plant (Agave sp). This had been preserved 
through petrification 

I may mention that fossil elephant bones 
abound in Mexico. An elephant skeleton from the 
Valley of Mexico, which occupies a prominent 
position in the Biological Museum of the National 
University in Mexico City, is labelled Archidis- 
kodon imperator 

п. 

On'a visit to Central America, 
in 1921, I found what I believed. 
io be evidence that man and 
some elephant-like creature had 
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been at some period contemporary in that 
region. 

While on a voyage down the west coast of 
Central America, I spent a few hours in San 
Salvador, and took that opportunity of visiting. 
the capital (of the same name)—a few miles from 
the port. ‘There I saw, on a pedestal outside the 
local museum, a very primitive and almost life- 
sized representation of the head of a strange 
animal, carved from a block of black lava. The 
statue was about two fect high (figs. 2, 3) 
‘The animal bore a trunk, too long for that 
of a tapir, and too short for an elephant. If 
intended ‘to represent an elephant, it was 
obvious that the artist had never seen one 
and did not understand its anatomy, as the 
eyes were placed in the middle of the ear 
lobes.. I could obtain no information whatever 
about this primitive work of art, but photo- 
graphed it, On my return to England, I showed 
the photograph to the late Professor (Sir) 
Grafton Elliot Smith. 





ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: 


An Account of an Excavation near Mersin, 1938-9. 
109 Semnery of Communication made by М. С. 
DY Burti 7 Atay, 1940. xi 
8 leoturer began by” suggesting that the 
‘Toll near Mersin had proved to be one of tho most 
important sites in the Near East. The excavations 
were undertaken by the Neilson Expedition led by 
Professor Garstang. Mr. Seton Lloyd was in 
‘charge of the upper levels and during tho 1938-9 
season the lecturer investigated the lower ones 
by moans of a terrace excavation. Altogether from 
the summit downwards the following cultures were. 
represented :~—Byzantine, Imperial Hittite, Cilician 
Hittite, traces of early Troy (?) El Ubaid (fortress), 
‘Tell-Halaf (village), pre-Tell-Halaf (— proto-chal- 
colithic, 8 metres), Upper Neolithic and Lower 
Neolithio (together 9 metres). The terrace section 
started at the lower limit of tho Tell Halaé deposit 
and continued downwards nearly to the level of the 
rive. 








The preTel-Halat  (proto-chalcolithio) layer 
yielded “much painted pottery. Some of the 
sherds were reminiscent of those found in a so-called 





Neolithic miliew at Nineveh. Others resembled the 
painted pottery of Thessaly I. The main decoration 
‘motif was a chevron pattem in red, the lines being 
narrower and the wares finer towards the top of the 
deposit than they were nearer the base. It is 
interesting to note that a fow characteristic Mersin 
proto-chalcolithie painted sherds were found in 
the lowest levels at Alishar, Buildings, pavements 
and silos were excavated, dressed limestone blocks 
being sometimes used for comer stones. Mud.brick 
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‘The professor bad no doubt that the carving 
‘was intended to represent an elephant; and ex- 
plained that he believed that elephant worship 
(but without actual elephants) was brought at 
some time to Central America from some Oriental 
country. Elephant representations or idols, he 
supposed, had been copied, and the copies copied 
again, and again, until the features of the original 
pachyderm had been obscured—thus accounting 
for stich unconvincing elephant carvings as are 
said to be found to-day in various parts of Central 
America. Professor Elliot Smith then showed me 
drawings of architectural ornamentation, from 
various Central American countries, containing 
what he regarded as elephant designs. I felt at 
the time that photographs of this ornamentation 
might possibly have been more convincing than 
‘the drawings, but none were shown. 

Regarded as an elephant portrait, the San 
Salvador statue is by no means convincing; but 
as a problem demanding solution I think that it 
is by no means without interest. 





PROCEEDINGS. 


was also wed, There was a poor industry in 
obsidian and chert which included awis and sickle- 
blades.. There were also a few bone pieroom, Sato 
and obsidian bracslets anda shell-bead ‘necklace. 
'Below the proto-chaloolithie level a great change 
was noticed, Here there was no Painted pottery, 
Tor "was mudbride employed. "No. well-made 
Bouso walls or pavements were found. ‘The pottery 
of this Upper Neolithio period was well baked and 
Very fines and was quite undecorated in any 
A frequent characteristic feature of the vessels Doing 
their very overeed rims, Tho obsidian implements 
‘were somewhat more numerous and more interesting 
than those of the proto-chaleolithie. Below this 
agi ino Le Neil fem 7 Ogre 
jownwards, the pottery changed once more. Hole. 
mouthed vessels mado oF softer, coner wares, 
though well burnished, were the order of the day 
and those frequently showed an incised decoration 
round the mouth of the pot. This was particularly 
Interesting as it would "seem that the only other 
place where similar pottery tay have been found 
Baa Shar, nth owes evel ho obsidian 
Industry, too, was very striking and far superior 
to anything that occurred higher up, Tt indluded 
Benutfl lance-heads and daggers—pressure flaking 
being tho rule. Small greenstone celts were also 
found. Ié would seem that the industries from 
these lower levels mont antedate anything hitherto 
known i this pat of the Near Rast, “In the foothills 
of Taurus, bordering Cilicia, there are many rock 
shelters to be explored which would surely yield 
Inte Paleolithic industries. 
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The Reverend Hugh Miler asked the lecturer 
(i) Whether the degeneration in quality showing in 
the workmanship of the obsidian celts, to. which 
reference bad been made, would not be due to the 
introduction of competitive copper, bronze and/or 
iron weapons and implements of the Halborstadt 
type: (i) whether a ° Deluge stratum had been 
discovered on the Morsin site contemporaneous with 
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the distinct break elsewhere—as at Ur and Lugash— 
between the paleolithie end neolithic cultures. 
Mr. Burkitt agreed with the suggestion of (i), 
but said the only accompaniment of the gap alluded 
to in (ii) was a thick bed of ashes. ‘There were 
no strata of water-borne sand or clay: but the 
elevation of the Mersin site above sea-level must 
be carefully borne in mind. 














OBITUARY. 


Sir Hubert Murray, K.C.M.G. 29 December, 1861- 
110 2 February, ш. 

Born ín Sydney—the second son of Sir 
‘Terence Aubrey Murray, President of the N.S.W 
Legislative Council, and ‘elder brother of Profesor 
Gilbert Murray of Oxford—John Hubert Plunkett 
Murray was educated at tho Sydney Grammar 
School, at University College, London, and at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. In 1885 ho graduated 
with a first class both in Honour Moderations and in. 
Literae Humaniores, and was called to the Bar in 
1886. From the Inner Temple he returned to 
Sydney, and was there in practice till he joined tho 
New South Wales contingent for the South African 
War, from which he retired as Lientenant.Colonel 
ith the Queen's Medal and four clasps. In 1904 
he wns appointed Chief Judicial Oficer of Papua, 
and in 1908 Acting Lieutenant-Governor, and soon 
after Lieutenant-Governor in succession to Sir 
William MacGregor. Hore ho found his litework. 
Не was made O.M.G, in 1914, and K.O.M.G, in 
1025; in 1030-32 he was President of tho Austra- 
asian Association for the Advancement of Science ; 
ho was a Fellow of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, and a contributor to ite publications, 
His death was recorded, with an obituary, in The 
T'imas, 20 Februnry, 1040. . The appreciation of his 
personality and services, which follows, is from the 





























pen of Dr, A. O. Haddon. J.L.M. 
When the southern portion of Mew Guinea 
was finally annexed Dr, (later Sir) William 


MacGregor was appointed administrator by tho 
Queensland Government; for years he had served 
under Sir Arthur Gordon (later Lord Stanmore) 
tho Governor of Fiji, who initiated an enlightened 
policy for dealing with native affairs. MacGregor, 
as far as was practicable, continued this policy 
among a congeries of peoples in New Guinea, who 
‘were much more backward and less organized than 
the Fijians and had no real chiefs, When Lioutenant- 
Colonel (later Sir Hubert) J. H. P. Murray was 
appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Now Guinea, ho 
continued and developed the existing policy. ' In 
tho carly days it was necessary that a great deal of 
geographical and other pioneering work had to be 
dong, gradually and firmly, though bloodlessly, 
native tribes were brought under Government 
control, much of which was accomplished by Mae. 
Grogor himself, Sir Hubert was confronted with a 
somewhat different task : he had under him officers 
who had experience in exploring most difficult 








country and who knew how to handle raw natives 
always suspicious and often fero They havo 
now completed the geographical survey of the 
Territory of Papua, as it is now termed officially, 
and have added greatly to our knowledge of all 
types of natives, Sir Hubert officially visited the 
greater portion of Papua and thus had acquired a 
gront deal of first-hand knowledge of all types of 
natives. He realized that wise government and а 
way to avoid friction, so far as that is ever possible, 
was largely dependent upon sympathetic knowledge 
of their mode of life, their land tenure, customs, 
ideas and ideals. Resident magistrates, patrol 
officers, and other officials can help, and have 
holped, toncquite information, butoften their motives 
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were suspect. to tho natives. Sir Hubert therefor 
appointed a Government Anthropologist to make 
sich investigations, the first of whom was Dr. H. 
Merh Strong who was also an expert in Papuan 
Jinguistic, He was mucceeded by P. E. Williams 
whose excellent publications are well appreciated 
by ethnologists. 

"To the present writer Sir Hubert gave invaluable 
amistanco by requesting magistrates. end patrol 
Officers to send information on a speeiel subject and 
în allowing them to send to the Cambridge Museum 
of Archeology and Ethnology a large number of 
specimens, and doubtless ho helped other students 

ir Hubert was one of those outstanding 
administrators of whom the British Commonwealth 
mey, well he prod, "He devoted himself entirely 
tothe well-being and peaceful progress of the 
natives. "In the carly part of his administration he 
acquired a considerable amount of unpopularity, 
fs it was thought that he favoured the natives a¢ 
the expense of tho planters and traders... With 
Sir Hubert. the matter was one of principle and 
taking the long view he was convinced that his first 
Poliey was the only far one to tho n Ho 
Stuck to his guns, and futuro eventa fully justified him. 

That the natives under Government control 
recognize the fatherly care for theit welfare is shown 
in that after thirty years of his administration he 
received a petition from the natives begging that he 
would never leave them, andl he promised them that 
he would spend the rest of his Ife in Papua. The 
Commonwealth Government wisely extended in- 
definitely the date of his retirement and, as he 
‘wished, he died while stil in active service. 

"The change which a litle more than a decade 
thas made in. the improvement of the condition of 
the natives is demonstrated in the books written 
by Si Hubert. "Papus or British New Guinea” 
(1812) and "Papua of today, or an Australian colony 
“tin the making ^ (1925), 

Anyone who is acquainted with various methods 
of the administration of natives will admit that for 
^ people in the stage of social development such as 
that ot the Papuans it would be diflcult o devise & 
Policy better adapted to their present conditions, 
find at tho seme tim» one which was calculated to 
sint, their progress towards a more civilized mode 
of life and’ towards an orderly development on 
the linet of such self-government. as is possible in 
the immediate future. 

Sir Hubert combined a friendly and courteous 
nature with a rigid sense of duty and @ firmness 
of character especially where native welfare was 
concemed. He was à mam of fine culture and he 
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kept up his classical reading even during his ex- 
Peditions, finding. therefrom a refreshing, contrast 
to the often squalid conditions of native life, and a 
relief from the official routine of administration. 

A. C. HADDON. 


He was Lieut.-Governor for the record span of 
82 years, and thanks to an iron constitution and 
a spartan temperament, his energy and his high 
intellectual finesse remained undiminished to the 
end. He had been in his youth a notable athlete; 
he had commanded a regiment in the Boer War; 
and during his long years in the tropics ho seemed 
t fnd satisfaction in almost unnecessary hardship 
His personal life was simplo to a degree, an 
innocent of vice-rgal display. When ho bocame 
Licut-Govemor in 1908.he continued to exercise 
bis judicial functions, constantly trying High Court 
ceases on his tours of inspection. To the natives he 
was always known simply as ‘Judge Mury. 

"He was a pioneer of the administrative theory 
that a primitive country such as Papua should be 
developed primarily for the sake of its own native 
inhabitants and primarily through their own 
efforts; and to this ideal, in spite of commercial- 
minded criticism, he remained essentially true. 
His remarkable understanding of native mentality 
helped him to realizo it. The humblest villagers 
were encouraged to approach him, and they were 
assured of personal sympathy. 

His contributions to anthropology were mainly 
in the sphere of application. He always said, in 
Public and private, that ho was not a scientist— 
S Ts must, bo understood that I am not an anthro- 
“ pologist myself, though I admire anthropology in 
“others.” But he possessed in high degree the 
qualifications of a humanist, and as such he dealt 
with native problems, as far as he found possible, 
in the spirit of anthropology. 

His was ono of the Arst British administrations to 
mako a regular appointment for à Government 
Anthropologist (1920; steps had been taken as 
‘early a5 1915, but were checked by the War); he 
"was perhaps ‘tho original advocate of a Chair of 
Anthropology at Sydney University (1921); and 
his contributions to our science were recognized 
when he was made President of the Australian and 
New Zealand Association for the Advancement of 
Soianee (1089): 

is views, always expressed in a style of model 
simplicity and grace, have been expounded in 
numerous pamphlets on native administration and 
in two books, Papua, or British New Guinea and 
Papua of Today. T. E. WILLIAMS. 














REVIEWS. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


(1) The American Criminal: An Anthropological 
111 Ж) бшш шт Hooton, witk. the 


laboration of Пе бийине Ташу of he 
ni 
Vol. I: The Native White Criminal of Native Pa 


Division. of yy, Harvard University. 
avi + 309 pp., Appendices, and Indez. Prige 310-00 


(2) Crime and The Man. By Earnest Albert Hooton. 


адина aa ang aen 
RETE pe re Bas 


‘The frst, of these. two books representa the frst 
section of the materials and resulte of a survey о тала 
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‘and nationality in relation to erimo in the United Staten 
Tt e supposed Vo be ' the mort extensive anthropological 
s 'atudy of criminals evor mado and wan carried out 
by tho Division of Anthropology of Harvard University 
‘with the co-operation of th Massachusetts Stato Depart. 
nent of Mental Diseases. ‘The object of the invert 
tion ie to ascertain whether American criminals dille 
physically from law-abiding citizens of the same ra 
Rationality, and economie satus; end 
‘he mecan volumo will deal prim 
foreign parentage, and with Foreign Whi 
(eee р. 271), wie tho third volume will be concerned. 
ib spe nudy ot County Jail prionen, Negros, 
Negroidn, ала Mexicans (p. xi). The Appendix 0 the, 
prenent volumo haa no lem than 480 pages of tablon, of 
Which tho text furnishes o ‘complete analysis, he 
Srnaller book (2) ia a popular summary of the investiga, 
tion th whole anticipating seme principal contents of 
‘Vol, concoms itself with 4,212 nativo White crimine 
of native parentago from mine states, namely, Mast 
Shosets, Arona, Cilordo, New" Mexk(,. Texas, 
Wisconsin, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Nor 
whereby tho preponderance of southerners 
due to the concentration of Old Americans in tho 
рол ин р, ДВ Bal nae how, a own 
fferentieted physical typo of criminal: "M 
‘and fraud and verms publio welfare aro overloaded 
With Texans, rapo wiih Wisconsin criminals, Arot- 
degreo murder with Kentuciejans, and second 
murder with Gonvicta in all theoo'of the Best Central 
mountain states " (p 200}, It must bo observed here 
thatal of tho individuals studied wero aduit maien 
Jt foralo from (ho Stato Reforma- 

































ho author gives ur фера 
technique and. instrumenta used. ‘Then follow luta of 
the various measurements takon. on ach subject, and 
of the indies caleulatod from the dain. Other modsaro- 


ng ith of the hand, and 
апа breadth of the palm (p.41). Tt is rather 

hat "" hand measursmenta wero taken on relatively fow 
3 mubjeote," und alio, that no attention waa paid to the 
fe nne dil to the proportion anger end tos 
Phenomena like ayndactyly and polydactyly an 
others would havo been of some importance. A. still 
ore t "omission is a medical examination. 

o atat could, therefore, be paid to hereditan 
азов. Consequently, no genealogical study in this 

"lreeton wa included Thie in the more regrettab 
a wo find a mental classification of subjects and a. 
grouping, of intelligence quotients adopted from the 
Scheme devised by Dr. Winfred Overholser for the 
survey conducted by ‘tho Massachusetts Stato Depart: 
ment of Mental Diseases (p. 44 £). Most of the mental 
defects enumerated in col NO; J, p46, shuld have 
‘suggested genealogical investigation, "but, unfortunately, 
‘tho material obtainable was scanty (p. 44). Sociological 
facta were largely copied directly from tho prison and 
roformatory records. "The appointment of paychologicel 
And sociological investigators proved to be impossible 
A fow worda must be said about some of the 
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ааа © борай" Вр ү Prof. Hooton 
pointa out fiat Зо Кы entertained a coniderable 


‘scepticism as to tho reality of many of the occupations. 
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2 of detalle analysis of the data, because of the high 


‘between occupation’ and 





genious lian then, recorded ig eriminal history would 
fm out to be exceptions to the mil. Prof. Horon's 
ташы However, it only incidental here and would 
Siberwie land io many tipumente pro and eontra" 

"fla classification of oilénces, Nó: , is of coute, of 
parca’ importance lowing heme мы 
opted al Fistdegreo murder; (0j Secondadm 
Eu opem mue Meses 
other pamonal vionen, except repe; (D) Robbery: 
(e) Burglary коан and entering) larceny, receiving 
soi кюй шшш, ен аре, ÜA) Othar 
бех обаве (0 Ойна арин робо welfare (seat 
ta ti, ning caring reni nop, 
tenn nation lege practico ot profession, Viti 
liquor avn, violating automobile Iaw; (j) Amon amd «f 
cther offences, Ti"s admilted tat there ave defects 
ЖЫ ишсе сне, and het the dla "do o 

permit чи to investigate tho naturo of the offence" 
miaro the ацетаты о tho records are" doubit, 
ection (O undoubtedly includes somo offences repre: 
tenting violations of administrativo lava rather tih af 
ны 1и 1 the narrower snae of thin tem, 

ngor No, we dd de flue "prima rad 
; and parentage. claniention "2. (o) White, native 
oof ation parentage; White native bon cf 
foreign or mixed parentage; o) White, foreign bom. 
(ah Negro; "(@) Nogrokd (ийне Negro and. White) 
Y indian’ (puro or mixed); (p) Other; (^) Unknown 
(1) Not obeirvel..Tho presul volume deal only wi 
fect, (a). More detalad explanations ace von on 
Brash ите we lr oo mejor o d 
Baividuda nvestipeted consita of " prot of Arcam. 
таро ostonding back to tho ibre immediately afer 
HX ERE X NH 
2. ry few ay be Um dscondania of immigrants who 
* Reried no eile tun 184. Tha satement implies 
that the probable reservoirs froin which the exminela 
considered in the present volume were drawn ams tho 
folowing ethnie tóc Engl, Irish Scotch, Wel, 
German, “Dutch, French, sand" Seandinavign.” The 
vorago ago of tho native Whita criminals of native 
албар i '0-T jene. The, youngest ote "ents 
Rom two reformatorin, those ot Massichusettr and of 
Colorado, which eatas both " havo reeired ange incre: 
matte of aliona in tho period cf immigration Blowing 
“t he ivil War.” Sore of the younger criminals here 
consed or india denda of thoro com 
rativaly reoent emigranta, ley are" premiums 
RET moan origin in Uha majority at тшше В 
oniy 36°85 par oant. of the total eros have seconds of 
eign entchation, “Out of the 1,983 resords a£ alla 
ice oni di, onde per en "adn Span 
Portguese, aliaa, Polab, Austin, Dohomian, Jewish, 
Sr ré lineage, and all of hee e mixed. (p. 208) 
1 deplorabls ihat übe date on previous convitions 
ao defective, t in somo of tho statas tho records waro 
Sy gor idi oe (North Carlin) no formation 
trou secured. Xn any’ cago * the burpry and lamveny 
Teron ia notable for its high percentage of recidivisa А. 
(p25; comparo also p. 265) 




































"Having anticipated somo details wherein the survey 
is, admittedly, defective, wo have to stress the fact 
‘that still the positive material here offered is enormously 
i Are: IV QMorpho- 
i 


"Tho most interesting ché 
logical Differentiation by States); VI (Morpholog 
Differentiation by Offence Groups); VIII (Differonti 
tion by Occupation); XI (Metric and Indicial Differentia 
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ion between Criminals and Civilians of Similar 
Parentage), and XIL (Sociological and Morphological 
Differentiation between Criminals апа Civilians of 
Similar Parentage). 

‘Then follow a General Summary and Conclusions, 
whereby Prot. Hooton deals critically with the pioneers 
Of eriminal anthropology, Lombroso and Goring, and 
fam up tho facts diselosed Бу the innumerable tables 
He holds that, though "certainly not every individual 

jenê or physically 

‘overtelo it seems char. ab the 
criminal js inferior to the civilian of corresponding 
“ statu, either physically or mentally, or both." Tho 
information here provided proves that "it is from tho 
“physically inferior element of the population that 
“ native born criminals of mative (white) parentage 
“aro mainly derived,” and the author argues that 
physical inferiority is of principally hereditary origin; 

<“ hat these hereditary inferiors naturally gravitate 
into unfavourable environmental conditions; and 
that the worst or weakest of them yield to social 
stresses which force them into criminal behaviour '" 


(1308 
B0 Ar eo good. But what would e tho practical 
application of euch fnowllge Hor, tee mt be а 
Practical spplication. ay, ollerwise—to quote one of 
TS leading anthropologists of our days- enthropology 
would" he io mere tem am illo meal qme. rib 
Hooton frontal alludes to “son earnest students oÅ 
Sarinioslogy wlo aro sil optiistis enough to belive 
Т hat proved methods ol penology may bring about. 
the rehabilitation of » majority of adult incaxeratod 
criminals,” and that " preventivo measures appliod to 
fhe carly environment ef ihe cruciate Э may 
5. iniit the development of Bir antisocial tendencis 
nd eser айкаш тш омйр (инни pv 
i шам! fp got и ш бип өш аро 
the subject of the elimination and prevention of cime 
niil a of e factual matter of thie survey has bean 
oh and analysed (p. vil). But he anticipates 
bid): "Lai ww so longer dade ourselves witi, the 
fond ope that oka cancer canbe cured. with 
£; mugar pils and hospitalization. "Te demands the 
^ if Now the book No. Z under review gives 
чагал сийе of the authors legislativo, suggestions 
(Chapter XT, Tho Anthropology of Crimes” pp. 0 fe 
Mee Erot. "Hooton шры tho necadiy of the 
tudy of human heredity, because "tho human organism 
Жш, by ita qualitative variations, je the acum 
both of human evil nd of burn quod^ (p. Jii) 
He ciim that "ihe study of humai conus must 
“ot be divorced. om the шшш айы o 
Е medicine, amd payehology, upon ti 
individual р. 395. Jt ds necessary” he: writes 
рма ро вона атаа уара! 
Sod ment variation inthe large masa ofthe sealed 
formal human beings” But furthermore he 
that, without waiting for the rela of studies of 
Sonsüdcton, in elation o düase, mentelty, and 
haviour, ae mt, begin at once to dil thái vast 
‘and shameful hiatus J our knowledge of mans 
uan genetics? We ‘must begin бу thorough 
‘ionic Szamination af couples abou t0 Ke married, 
d ela em cn decre rg ion 
тшшн, алд ауды, ойыр їл compeasation 
Pure imde deb merui 
Other tangible advantages fp. 200) alles exe the 
reviewers This эш as f marriage Decese 
individuais suffering drom incurable Rerediiary бйраз 
should. not, in. themselves, be. prevented. owever, 
Prof, Hooton goes on writing : "° Wo can direct and onirek 
‘he propan of human eosin by breading beter types 
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7 and by the ruthless elimination of inferior types, if 
Only we are willing to found and to praetie a science 
‘Of human genetic" (p. 397; the italics am tho 
тебене. Аз а matter of (мо, these suggestions of 
Prof, Hooton's conform closely t9 the modern German 
girato, d partie se Law for th prevention 
“Gf progeny ‘allicted. by’ hereditary diseases,” the 
Marrgge-Law of 1996, anc other, Reference to those 
Jaws, Uy which tho realization of the author's proposals 
har evidently been largely anticipated, would have been 
"useful as a basis for comparative arguments, Носот 
final conclusion ie & cheeeful prediction + m 
and progressively evolving human organism in tho 
“majority of our specien, problema of human behaviour 
7 will bé minimized, ond there wil bo improved 
7 Glicabliy.".. Sl it might bo a litelo too optimistic 























to prophesy “Crime can bo eradicated, war can be 
`s forgotten» (p. 997)-—T ix imposible o enter into 
tho details of the popular book (No. 2) here, so it only 








remains to say that it is rich in facts and fascinating: 
theories and that, instead of dry statistical tables, we 
find a number of delightful symbolic drawings. ША. 


Aboriginal Woman, Sacred and Profane. Ву РЫШ 
Кул.” ондоп (ошау, Ме алей 
{12 ик. Map and stration "Price li n 
The Uiehore eserves ore han ural eit 
for her achloements ‘The task wil ah seta hosel 
"gites Bove Been bungled, Bo Dr Rate dos 
тшн Таран, зо! шыу, бкадогмой sab. 
Festive impressiona, Куя 
ictal study ot the poss d worn n Anat 
Signal sott 
“he hg condi a maso iormaton onte eil 
ood, aay io. martaga, social and. palücal tatus 
то р оао бча ранца аром 
Sum." Bee al cf thot re. Plated to, tho wider 
Тайга! framework, the Book ineidentelly gives com: 
prehensive picture sf воа native Hien The valus 
BE Br Kabem wor le mort obvious in tho p 
har aho quits (sarei одина отта бу 
vious wens and based upon cha esca renis f 
Eile sbecryers. Ари) к solid background of fot 
шой in tis boa nó oo could ae done sou 
Eho citations trom Briffault in particular show the 
absurdity of basing pretentious theirioa on proacientife 
аай ados ун De. Raber Puree а 
er o üt Enpesons ld and new. "Among 
thet shigs, ae’ dapene ofthe funastio naggosog 

















‘that in Australia no physical bond between mother and 
child is recognized. "She shows clearly that this bond 
exists, and desribes the ways in which it is culturally 


aed. 

eof the most weful sections of tha bool deals with 
marriage and kinship. Haro we are given what has long 
been awaited by students of Australian kinship- 
discri ot tho dynamis foros underlying relations 
between kin and a detailed statement of tho incidence 
of regular, alternativo, and " wrong" marriages among 
Severi tribes. In an’ extrome case lese than half the 
unions are regular and almost a quarter are downright 
Wrong. This puts us on the road to understanding tho 
elation "between Australian kinship "systeme! as 
symmetrical but unworkable norms of conduct, and tho 
tual behaviour of the aborigines. 

Hore, as elsewhere, De. Каһмту finds that a simple 
statement of norma and obligations can only lead to 
misunderstanding of tho truo position. This is pro 
used ya blanco of Hamat intrest neede, pmd 

dea, which «t every poii tho highly 
formalized structure of Australian society 

"To those without insight into the aboriginalcultore 
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of North-West Australia, the kinship system soems to 
Clamp together individuals in & marital anion respec 
five of compatibility and sexual attractions 1ta 
“enduring character is apt to bo interpreted as the 
Silty t arise out of « fied relationship of the 
Sos atthe tale ада tho, vamalago ol he 
Ж formals. But in tho light of the material presented in 
{this book, tho baro statements that a man marries his 
nando or that По оа the authority, have been 
chown to He an oversimpliteation of tbe faeta in ono 

Ses anniv nth he 
^ Dolggyny, to existence ofa marriage into an alternate 
Т йшй, бо регин opposition of a woman to a 
2 marriage that repugnant her, tho ultimato accept- 
Ж шо y the tribe df a wrong marriago -all those 
i of individual factors than was at 











reveal a wider pli 
© first vident " (p. 108 
Having defined the placo of woman in 


ocular affair, the book concludea with a discussion of 
Tier religious lo. Though lesa spectacular than that of 
tino men; it nevertheless forms a vital part of the culture. 
Oo seil мдаа of women nate to econamle 
fife, and to to specie requirementa of each sex aa part 
of the total community. 

Dr, Kuborry's wholo treatment of her problom shows 
tmo futility o? attempting to defino tho place of woman 
in primis woe n erm of win contrast for 
‘example, botwoon equality and * dogradation, domain, 
бо nd "врине “аде and profanes 
Ri negl er wall (miim rece 

‘perfil observation, or by stressing certain phases 
OY at the enpense of others: Noon ind ean 
f ervo as fina criterion of the tatus of aboriginal 
"t woman. Wo must defino, and, if necomary, dofine at 
“engi the whole network of relationships of which 
“t aha ia 'an integral units. Wo must oxamino hor funo: 
"t Monnas a wito, a mother and a daughter; as a mombor 
vr ofthe hin focal, and totem groupes we must 
"t feo” what clala aho, makos on hor environment, on 
“ society, on her goda " (p. 271). 

Ahin taak De. Haberry carrioa out with thoroughness 
and incisivenoes arising from patient observation and a 
koon. appreciation of tho theorctioal implications of 
апо Роа Чаба, “Tho nonsense whieh had previously 
Boon written about aboriginal vorn ie almost jurtited 
By tho faot that hated reer o produce 
ie outstanding contribution to sentite un 1 

" RALPH PIDDINGTON. 











tition and Society. By R. Money-Ky 
‘Hogarth Press, 1030, t2-+108 pp. Price 
‘Tho alliance between anthropology and paycho- 
analysis is one that needa no emphasis to those 

"Bien some study to both; to those who have 


London. 
0а. 





who has 
hot, this book may como as a revelation, Mr. Money’ 


ASIA. 


Peasant Life in China By Heiao-Tung Pei, Ph.D, 








A он, hee Hawa 
Та шы ШК Sa 
115 Dr. Fei's book is an. é contribution to 


tho aciontife study of Chineso culture. It contributes 

both in methodology and content. In methodology it 

Shows how to bridge the gap between sociology and 

Anthropology by making use of the intensive method 

‘without losing sight of the broader issues. The author 
‘uxt 








has олана Зонт Бу малочна 
hails method of studying û changing situntion can 
lege to study reseneday Chines culture to 


yet таму TE ly 
Fe rr eae r 
iret io tie ori E Gr S 
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‘Kyle points out that tho well-adjusted man is far too apt 
to take his own culture for granted and thus to become 
insular, narrow and intolerant, On the contrary the 
ill-adjusted man with mo knowledge of cultures other 
than his own will often fail to realizo the value of the 
tradition, conventions and institutions that, he Tels 
to be restricting him. Anthropology has much to offer 
both tese types and may therefore bo regarded as un 
essential part of liboral education and a most important 
part of tho education of the psycho-analyst. 














"Tho anthropologist, on tho other hand, cannot afford 
to neglect the teachings of paycho-analysis without 
leaving somo of his material unexplained, - ts applic 





tions have in fact a far wider scopo than one would 
Adduce Rom a study of Proud» original zesearches on 
Abnormal mentality, ind wo now look to ta technique fer 
{he explanation of touch tht seems otherwise irrational 
a tbis smail book Mr, Money- Kyrie has demonstrated 
that ‘tho technique of peychosanalysis cam give far 
moro rational explanatio. cf te apparent rationales 
nd obscenities ot myths than thé previowily advanced 
theories imputing their origin to actual historical fact 
to parables, or to allegory.. Ho has alo discussed other 
poeho-anaiyticai contributions to anthropology under 
Te heading ol exogamy, totema and tatoo, animis 
jc and religion and finaly given vs short peycno: 
fa intention o te deseen etitm 
AS e whole and formulated a nohedule which might bo 
sed Чо formulato tho laws “of sociology. Thin he 
suggests, would give mam the power to. mould the 
Character of future generations according to his wil 
ep? Le MILES. 


The Sclence of Socaty: An Introduction to Socolon 
Ve So, Prio: TD. end: 
114 Diod, TuS 12529. Pe io td. 
Ret a isa М nodus eribodto 
Ойор ҮМ baby a suminton af the oe 
SERRE Fee fs Ж шы ойшы wiih 
eol adrian ot the vella lara gaoh ш 
БОП бег cooper? cuu Y and ally ils up 
alton at i thn ut hm piia varion 
ene аила Тм ia pati] apt 
Sree Petal ecilogy’ which tetminm fu hi 
“roku dnd top ы ком тэ бо ШИ kno 
о ыш асы shes il e 
Mte genera 
$m eal le, eG mailoissa ma 
"ter sly an son af tno 
eret kitty eter EE берзе to 
* dcl phenomena. Neri тийш, йош 
К-КЕ 
A hae a a maite E saaki ani 
etes Bot aevefpment af d anco. 
SOS FIRTH, 


























“change ^ resulta in a changing situation " (p. 108). 
In content the bool aime at showing the relation of an 
*" economie system to a spoeiti geographical setting and 
** to tho social structure of tho cominunity," exemplify- 
ing "the importance of regional factors in analysing 
"heso problems” and “ providing empirical illustra- 
* tions ” (p. 1) 


‘The fret half of the book describes the social structure 
including such topics as the chia (household), inheritance, 
Kinship extension and livelihood. "The latter half of it 
devoted to tho study of agrioulture and land tenure, and 
specially the silk” industry. One of the significant 
Sidings to the relation between the wage of technology 
and sizo of land-holding. He maintains that thia fact 
has far-reaching influences on social phenomena № 
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land tenure, and the frequency of family division on native administration and colonial policy. The 
(p.11) Opinions of a man so widely traveled and so obviously 

on the relation impartial would be of oven greater value if they were 
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‘The treatment of ancestor-worship and magie is 
inadequate and somewhat superficial, but as the author 
frankly admits that this is oniy a “ premature account,” 
which fa published for reasons of urgency of need, it is 
natural that the book does not contain the fuller quantity 
of dats desired by the author. Dr. Fei is now again in 
the field, and we may be sure that with tho wider 
opportunities presented his coming works will be even 
sicher contributions. INGIS L. K. HSU. 


Walkabout: A Journey — 
о рынды урен: 

16 Жолшы мук ото 
en ete aed eh у ert 
жыл ы а a deg Морин pet. 
pepes hng n ог илиг и йа бире 
К кгга ты шыда аады 
E erp eterno арыс 
See ie ee E ae 
Bean wale E DELE 
PE е or tates tae нате Ше 
тм soos ene омы. түши: 
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moro closely argued and moro fully documented. 
Numerous specimens of matorial culturo wore col- 
lected. and tho contributions of the expedition to 
hysical anthropology are assessed in an introduction 
Py’ Dr. A. C. Haddon and an appendix by Dr, A. J. E. 
Cave. The ‘ethnographic observations aro suggestive 
ether chem conclusive, though they do suggest that 
many of the areas touched upon by Lord Moyne offer a 
Xat amont of material For fuller Rid чет, and i 
‘thir respect tho Boole must be regarded as an aperit 
rather than as a solid meal. к 
On the other hand, tho kaleidoscopie presentation of 
scenes, impressions aid. view hax ite advantages. The 
interest ie never for ene moment allowed to tag, and 
the narrative is both interesting and wall told, The 
y of how tho party was stranded far up the Ramu 
of the cheerfülness and resourcefulness with 
ir diioultes and dangers were faced, is un- 
doubtedly the most outstanding episode in thè whole 
Séquence of adventures. And the excellent photographs 
by Lady Broughton with whieh the. book’ is enriched. 
help to re-create tho vividness of the original experiences 
RALPH. PIDDINGTON. 

















Cultural Relations on the Kansu-Tibetan Border. 

ылыа Б. Б Onto биш Publ 1088 

MI. ion am Pores, Ne 1 neg 
‘This publication is of special interest, 


жар. Price 
It is evidence 
of the growing co-operation between anthropologists and 
‘those who, in various practical eapecitios, have gained 
valable experience of tho simpler societies. Anthro: 
ology hus never been able to overlook the vast mas of 
Sls supplied by untrained observers; but the more 
anthropologoal theary cun pereonto into such data, the 
more valuable it will be. Fortunately an increasingly 
organized effort is being mado to bring this about. 

Tho present work is the outeome of Mr. Bkvall's 
participation in the seminar on Racial and Cultural 
Contacts held under the auspices of the Division of 
Serial Варлам In tho University of Chicago. ME- 
Ekvall delivered a paper which was dis by the 
seminar before being expanded into the published 
account. "The resule is in no way amateurish and, brief 
ва it is, supplies information of unique interest. 

‘Tho Kanau-Tibetan border is peopled by a number of 
distinct cultural groups. Mr. Ekvall singles out for . 
description the cultural relations between the Chinese 
and the Chinese. Moslems, between the Chinese 
and the sedentary ‘Tibetans, between the Moslems and 
the nomadic Tibetans, and between the nomadic and the 
sedentary Tibetans, since these four are of outstanding 
importance. The Chiese and the Chinese] 

Moslems are held apart by difference in religion, w 

has resulted for the most part in segregation. "Where 
they have dealings with each other itis chiefly because 
the Moslems are temperamentally suited to occupations 
which involve greater risk and danger such as transport, 
‘trade, soldiering and inn-keeping, whereas the Chinese 
prefer the safer occupations. Ihe Chinese and tho 
Sedentary Tibetans are religiously akin since both follow 
Buddha, but they speak different languages. Here there 
is no segregation, but à continuous process of infiltration 
by tho ‘among the Tibetans, largely due to the 
Higher birthrate of tho former. Tho Moslems and the 
nomadic ‘Tibetans aro dissimilar in every way, but 
reciprocal trade affords an occasion for contact.” Tho 
nomadic and the sedentary Tibetans have tho samo 
language, the same religion and other cultural similar- 
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tios, but are dissimilar in occupation. Perhaps the most 
interesting point to note here is that the nomadic 
‘Tibetans, although possessing à poorer material culture, 
fre considered superior to tho sedentary Tibetqus, both 
by the latter and by themselves. 

Tt is to be hoped that Mr. Ekvall will fel encouraged 
to presont us with further material from tho Kansu- 
‘Tibetan border, for his short account extries conviction, 
not only of the reliability of his facta, but of his wealth 
‘of further knowledge about the country in whieh he has 
lived and worked. C. MARGERY LAWRENCE. 


Karakoram. Бу К. O. 














Torino ord ete Той. 
118 S00 9 zei ET 

Ta V tore. fo Loser tem foe her 
book: ang elif V5 e tarot т дрота о Баг 


Ser it merely a an grunt Of a lei Ponte 
Spent among tho Burusho of Hunza on whore Iang 
Tnd ethnography her bard was a works She fa too 
modest, Fhe aceoun sho given of the life of tho people 
of Hunza in of ho ittie anthropological interest. After 
dlovoribing (he eireumatances of the expedition and the 
joumoy from Kashmir to Alibad I Hunzt, Mew 
inor talkas hor ener rough whole yes of unas 
Agriculture, clothes, crafts, and the daily round of 
Aliabad aro portrayed i some detail and a pleture is 
ven of what seen one of tho most ldyllis exitenter 
ert in à work too gene корно мой by modem 
mean of communication and tho products of machinery. 
Much of th information given is Of great interest. Oe 
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Jeans, for instance, of the most ingenious method of 
dealing with infante, who are packed in dried cowdung, 
‘which is changed from time to time, and found * vastly 
рае Чо Өн сопы washing ot 
alternativo impossibla in any case t a 
ito cloth, les fuel, and no soap, but 
deles elena tha veri de a ext н 
houses, while their sanitary arrangements are far 
advance of most of the Indian peninsula.  Blackomiths 
form ote Of foreigner JINE separate Ier and 
speaking an Indo-Aryan language, anyong a nominally 
Muslim people who aro otherwise free from caste, who 
observo no purdah. who do everything except black: 
smithy work For “themselves without any “but the 
implent machinery of water sell, hand-loom and primi- 
tivo lathe, and who speak a language of their own, 
Burushaski, “which dar no, known nity with m 
other, and fo the learning of which a chapter is devoted. 
From ho account gvon о Jow than om tha ANY oF 
so very attractive pholograpin which accompany. its 
the Hunza and tho ша тиши be among Cho ost 
ghidul plaçon and people to be found, and Mrs, 
Lorimer han doncribed Phom in a manner not unworthy 
of her subject. Savagery.” naid Sir William Hunter, 
f u a condition of unten; civilization в а state, of 
usto M he emori be true eb rahe the 
simplicity and poverty of the inaccesuible Karakorum 
than inthe induteialrestiesinens of the over-mechanizod 
wont that veal civilization in to be found: At any rate, 
no one whe reads of Mm. Lorimer Burusho could 
pony declare Шот оет Бап скай, 9, H. H, 
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The Evolution of Man and His Culture. By H. C. 
Bibby, London: бошто, 1088, 03 pp. Prise 


iret two-thidn of this little. book am 
devoted to an account of the evolution of man and 
tho origin of zaoo, and to & sketch of th early vultures. 
‘of Burope, illustrated with nketchanaps, and drawings 
‘of tono and bronze implemonta,.-‘There are statements 
Змей cun bo critilaed, but on tho whole this is quite 
el dot. “ere to ep sor Seq on sch 
story, in whieh ‘we are told (pp. t very early 
vemusünites ware organised. Ih malellear pontos, 
Sn each gens there, was períoct democracy. Bach 
^ and every member of tho gonm male or tomalo, had 
“ right à attend. «t sl discusións of gentile matters, 
х and to take à full pert in the discussion and voti 
"There were chiots, it in true, Dut thoy woro loot 
“and often elected only for a specifo occasion.” -Thi 
stato of affairs which “it premumed to have been common 
"o he eatly stages of all race," was brought to an. 
and by ‘the advent of the Pharaohs, whose influence 
seems to have been more far-reaching than Ds. Репу. 
s ever dreamed, Ths lant chapter describes the 




















evils of capitalism and the advantages of Soviet gover: 
ment. RAGLAN. 


London: Nelson, 





Haman Types, By Raymond Firth. 
MI tos p" rent 
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arly" does justice to tho text. 
equal to its maria this bool will run through 
litioa. E^ EP EVANS-PRUTO 
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Home, Varhbil in the Steps Age of Mount 
Carmel. (Cf. Max, 1940, 69.) 
ПЕ 0 bowen qua ginis 
exem ‘Stone Age of Mount Carmel ; Vol. IT 
ae e s aie se йы кшк 
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5 ne a deae ad diy emet ate 
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cussion of it would appear to be desirable, ‘The authors 
write 7 

“How aro wo to explain tho structural instability of 
i the Mount Carmel poople! Do they represent 
£; people in the throes of an evolutionary transition, 
“and therefore plastic and unstable in their geneti 
£ constitution ! Or is the variability due to hybridity, 
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tho fossil remains of @ Neanthropie form of man in 
“f Palestino from a level as old, or older, than the 
7: Lovalloio-Mousterian of Mount Camel. as well 
ag the remains of a fully evolved Neanderthal form. 
2 We have no such evidence. AI who boleve im 
“evolution aro agreed. that Neanderthal man and 
‘+ modem man are descendanta of a common human 
“flock. There must have been timo in the history of 
‘Ghat ancestral stock when individuals were undergoing 
2^ diferentintion along, at the least, two directions 
"t towards the. purely Paleoanthropio (Neanderthal) 
3: type and towards & Nosnthropio typo represented by 
2 the early people of Cromagnon. We regard the 
£ tendency of the Mount Carmel people to diverze 
шо © types ax being due not to miacegenation but 
io ав evolutionary divergence., Wo suppose that tho 
£ Mount Carmel people wore in the throes of an evolu- 
tionary chango © (pp. 13-14) 
Now, he appeal to “tho throes of evolutionary, 
“ chango” in order to explain the great variability. of 
tho Carmelitas bogs tho whole question, The genetical 
evidenco now available which relates to tho processes 
SI organie evolution is capable of supplying the answers 
to the questions raised by the variability of the Car- 
melitossomewhat moro у than the authors have 
Ventured to do. The ratter ia of particular importance 
for any discussion of the origin of what Blumenbach 
‘edt el the variety" of the man specie. 
the only scientific language in which this pro 
can be adequately disused, namely, in terms of 
genetics, what tho authors are ‘saying is, that germinal 
Shangos’ manifested themselves Phonotypicaliy in the 
mto population, and ы зу carried 
in heterozygous condition by a goodly proportion of 
that population. Random mating between some of the 
ИЯ Subsequaly produced. homo: 
qiios showing the etecte Ө] (ө gons involved, md 
tus may be held to account for tho variability observed 
in the phenotypes.” In genotio terms this is what the 
authors moan. "Or put tn another way, whet they aro 
Saying is that in tho Mount Carrel people wo are actually 
Vibes to fita of apontanbour changes in, gen 
Тер, от ретара he ees ot gono mutas 


























im process of changing the characters of a 
дабов, ‘But. the Characters of the Car- 
‘ro of such a nature that the probability of such 


Е аг 
‘pen genetic grounds, ao emote that ft ean hardly bo 
Seriously entertained. 

The only other possibility is the one which the authors 
reject, that is, relatively recent crossing or hybridization. 
‘The evidenes suggest, that there must have been some 
crossing with a proto-Neanthropic stock, The negative 
fact аг по ББП тапада ої рар а воск have been 
found at a level aa cid as or older than, tho Levallois: 
Mousterian of Mount Carmel, merely suggests that, if 
‘one will seek, one may fnd. It were hardly’ rash to 
ER that” tho” remains of mid-Peistooone proto 

Venthrpi man wl at se, fare dato be found in 
"There can be little doubt that the Curzmelites 
crate in the three af evolutionary ehango amd tat 
‘wan most probably due to tho relatively recent intro- 
action of mew genos from another group, in short, to 
Тайседопайову ала not simply to an evolutionary 
® avergence.” ° Spontansous evolutionary divengencr 
aa an explanation of tho variability of tho memala of 
Mount Carme) man is incompatible with the character 
‘of that variability. Such e explanation would have to 
asume the mutation of far too many genes, or far too 
ert chesge i gene vray na kind of variability. 
‘which in Nature oocurs only aftor some missegenation 
фаз occurred. 
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Left to themselves, relatively small breeding group 
such as the Camolites, rapidly become homozygous; 
there is a scattering of variability, and the proces, which 
rcs "is, becomes temporarily genetically stable; the 

cess, in human populations, becomes unstable by the 
Introduction of new genes, by heterozygosis, resulting 

‘greater variability (although this is not always 
‚Песбевагйу во}, until here is again a. 1 synthesizing of 
the new combinations, and Once moro 
relatively homozygous according to a new genetic 
pattern. Tho evidence appears to indicato very strongly. 
that the Carmelites represented a group which had 
recently received a now infusion of genes from some 
Neanthropic group. It is not impossible, but it 
highly improbable, that the variability of tho Carmelites 
was due to spontaneous germinal changes, or to spon- 
taneous variations in gene frequencies, 

M. F. ASHLEY-MONTAGU. 
Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital of Philadelphia. 


(Of. Man, 1940, 57, 76.) 
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Correction. 
In Max, 1940, 40, third line from end, the. word 
“Pastoral” should be printed “Pastoral! "En. 
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ALFRED CORT HADDON, 18551940, By A. H. Quiggin and B. S. Fegan. 
198 Тооп ehildron aro ofton pitied because they are ext off from the joys of the country, 
but much depends on their natural interests and on those of their parents, Dr, Haddon 
dedicated his Headhunters ‘to the memory of my Mother who first taught mo to observe,” and 
his early sketchbooks, many filled with the fruits of visits to the Zoological Gardens, illustrate tho 
development of his interest in all living things. So when he showed no aptitude for business— 
' Haddon never cared about money,’ Sir Arthur Shipley observed at. the dinner celebrating his 
seventieth birthday—he tured naturally to zoology on coming up to Cambridge in 1875. 

Another influence dates from his early yéurs at home, for here he mot people from all over the 
world, His father’s firm (John Haddon and Co., Salisbury Square, London) besides specializing in 
printing and type-founding, had a largo produce business dealing with Africa and the South Sens, 
and various branches of the family wero scattered about the world, His parents used to extend 
a hospitable welcome at their home to overseas relatives, clients, and their children, and travel must 
have seemed to the boy tho natural corollary of homo life. A furthor and more fimdamental home 
influence was its Nonconformity. To be an anthropologist was generally considered equivalent 
to being an agnostic and free-thinker, and Dr, Haddon’s association with Huxley, Clodd, and the 
Rationalist Press certainly lent colour to suspicion. But in the lectures on religion which the 
London Missionary Society invited him to give to their students, and in those which he gave 
to intending missionaries in Cambridge, he showed such understanding of their problems and 
suscoptibilities that no word of his struck a jarring note on the most sensitive ear. 

His ' vigour of mind and body,’ for which the Master of Christ's gave thanks at the memorial 
service in the College Chapel, is amply illustrated in his life's record. Ho hing himself with zest 
and thoroughness into all that he did, and was keenly interested in his fellow-men and women, 
regardless of colour and class distinction. For about a year after taking his degree, he was 
‘Demonstrator in Comparative Anatomy at Cambridge and used to take his class to the country or 
the seaside in vacations, for practical study at first hand, While holding the Professorship of Zoology 
at the Royal College of Science in Dublin (1880-1900) he also acted as Secretary to the Dredging 
Committee; in this capacity he organized expeditions to study marine fauna off the Irish coasts, 
and photographs show him in fisherman’s cap and jersey, characteristically taking a far more personal 
part in the proceedings than his bowler-hatted companions, ‘Let it not suffice us to be Book- 
*Jearned,". . ...." Nothing is insuperable to Pains and Patience," were his favourite quotations from. 
John Ray, and in the pursuit of knowledge he was himself unsparing of both. Towards the end of 
his life a Finnish ethnologist, visiting him at Cambridge and expecting, as he afterwards confessed, 
to find ‘a weary little old man’ declared, ‘there is something about him like fire, an astonishing 

+ ‘contrast to his white hair.’ 
His first big book, Introduction to the Study of Embryology, was published in 1887, and from then 
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until 1808 he was contributing papers on marine 
biology to scientific journals, But it is note- 
worthy that one of his first letters to Nature (to 
which journal he was a contributor for 60 years) 
was on the ‘ Greek fret ’ (vol. 23, 1880) showing 
that he was already interested in decorative art, 
a subject which his rare combination of artistic 
skill and perception with scientific accuracy, 
continually enriched, witness his Decorative Art 
of New Guinea (1894), Evolution in Art (1895) 
and Iban or Sea Dayak Textiles and their 
Patterns (1936). At the very end of his life 
he, was collecting materials for a larger work, 
and his trained eye and ripe judgment would 
indeed have produced n notable volume, though 
not many men of $4 would be found eagerly 
prepared to embark on such an enterprise. 

The turning point of his life came when he 
went to Torres Straits in 1888 to study marine 
biology. In the beginning of his Headhunters he 
tells how he was drawn to the study of the natives, 
and how he felt the importance of finding out 
everything possible about them before all traces 
of their primitive ways of life were lost. Marine 
biology, less susceptible to the disintegrating 
influence of trader or missionary, could wait. 
Henceforth he devoted himself to the ‘ saving 
of vanishing data,’ the importance of which 
he emphasized in many articles for both serious 
and popular journals. 

Though on his return to Dublin he continued 
his work and published papers on the British 
Actiniaria and on those of Torres Straits, he 
was turning his attention more and more towards 
tho study of man, and organized a scheme for 
the Ethnographical Survey of Ireland, which; he 
inaugurated with his work on the Aran Islanders 
(1893). Finding that he could not pursue his 
studies adequately in Dublin he retuned in 
1893 to Cambridge, giving lectures and demon- 
strations in Physical Anthropology in the 
Medical School (1895-1900), though continuing 
his professorial work in Dublin until 1900. 

In 1898 came the opportunity which placed 
him in the foremost rank of pioneers in anthro- 
pology and ethnology— the organizationand leade 
ship of the Cambridge Anthropological Expedi- 
tion to ‘Torres Straits, the first scientifically 
planned investigation of its kind. With character- 
istic selfeffacement he used to say that his 
claim to fame was that he had induced Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers to accompany him (he had 
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already enlisted his two best pupils); thus were 
engendered the genealogical method, the scien- 
tific recording of string-figures, and (to quote 
Sir Arthur Keith in his address to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute in 1916) "the most 
"progressive and profitable movement in the 
* whole history of British Anthropology.” 

After the return of the expedition a memo- 
randum was sont to the General Board of Studies 
in Cambridge, urging the widening of the scope 
of the existing lectureship in Physical Anthro- 
pology and the suitability of the appointment of 
Dr. Haddon to the new post. It тап: 

? It appears to us that in creating such a post as we 
«have indicated for Professor Haddon, tho University 
"would not merely strengthon iteslf by adding to its 
“uff a teacher, who by his wido knowledge and 
“interests, his indomitable energy and his infectious 
“ enthusiasin would bo likely to make Cambridgo a 
contre of anthropological teaching and research; it 
would also perform a very gracious act in thus recog- 
“ nizing and rewarding services which have beon 
* топдогй бо it and to science from a disinterested love 
“of knowledge, and at personal sacrifice which only 
hose who now Profesor Haddon's circumstances 
* ean appreciate." 

‘The list of distinguished signatories includes 
many of his old teachers and of his contem- 
poraries. ‘The ‘reward for services rendered " 
was ‘recognized’ by the appointment to a 
Lectureship with a stipend of £50 a year. Even 
after his College gavo him a Fellowship (1901), 
much hard work was necessary to supplement 
this, with children growing up and needing 
education; and he was always ready to pay 
tribute to the devotion and self-sacrifice of his 
wife, who encouraged him in his work, how- 
ever unremunerative. He would apologize for 
charging a small fee for some special course, given 
toa class sitting uncomfortably on packing cases 
inan odd corner of the Department of Pathology 
('ectoparasitically as he described it) on the 
ground that his wife ‘wanted a new bonnet.” 
This was a period of great activity, with courses 
of lectures in London and elsewhere, including 
Canada and the United States. He did an 
enormous amount of writing and reviewing for 
newspapers and for scientific journals and was 
Reader to the Cambridge University Press for 
books connected with the many branches of his 
subject. Nothing but а full bibliography (and it 
is hoped that this will be available shortly) can 
give any idea of his labours, and only a few 
points can be mentioned here. 
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There were three great schemes (among 
others) on which he set his heart. His work in 
"Torres Straits had convinced him that no time 
should be lost, or all information as to native 
life would vanish, and he drow up a plan for the 
survey of the Pacific. But it had to be 
abandoned owing to lack of financial support. 

‘Meanwhile, he was fighting hard in Cambridge 
for the furtherance of anthropology there. Ho 
proposed the establishment of courses for men 
n the Colonial Service, a plan which did not win 
recognition until after the Great War, And he 
was steadily working to raise tho status of 
anthropology to its rightful placo among the 
sciences, which took longer still. The Board of 
Anthropological Studies was instituted in 1904; 
ù Diploma by thesis in 1908 and a Diploma by 
examination in 1911. In 1900 tho post of 
University Lecturer was converted into a Reader- 
ship with a stipend of £200 a year; he held this 
post until 1926 and that of Emeritus Reader 
until his death. But it was not until 1099 that 
his long-cherished ambition of the establishment 
of a, Professorship was gratified, too lato, alas, to 
fulfil the wish of his friends that he should be 
the first Professor. 

He had no selfish ambitions, Never was any 
man more generous of his time, his ideas, his 
work, sketches, photographs, books, and, as far 
as possible, of his money. He would hand over 
‘the accumulated work and notes of years to be 
turned into a paper or article by some novice 
whom he wished to help, disclaiming all credi 
He undertook the editing .of other peopl 
books and wrote prefaces for them. He wrote 
reviews of obscure books (if he found worth in 
them) to help obseure authors. All this at the 
expense of his life work, the editing of the 
Torres Straits Reports, the completion of which 
‘was delayed until 1936, 

‘The Cambridge Museum of Archeology and 
Ethnology is a permanent monument to his 
generosity, though it is not the only museum 
that has benefited by his far-seeing power of 
organization and careful attention to detail. He 
continually stressed the necessity of museums 
arranged on scientific lines to illustrate and 
supplement teaching, and many are the richer 
for his services. Before going to Dublin he was 
Curator of the Zoological Museum in Cambridge 
he was attached to the Dublin Museum of 
Science and Art; and was Advisory Curator to 
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the Horniman Museum from its foundation. He 
acted as Deputy Curator to the Cambridge 
Muscum of Archeology and Ethnology soveral 
times and it was largely owing to him that, 
together with Dr. Rivers and a band of devoted 
volunteors, its unrivalled collections were taken 
from their packing eases and a working museum, 
created for the use of students. He was made 
Honorary Curator of the New Guinea collections 
and put in an immense amount of time there, 
not only training and directing aspiring ethno- 
logists, but doing a great deal of patient, careful 
work himself, After his retirement from the 
Readership, he enriched tho Department first 
with his collection of skulls, next with his incom- 
parable collection of lantern slides (in early days 
ho ‘made all these himself), and, lastly, with his 
collection of photographs. Tt was owing to him 
that the valuable and rather sorappy library 
attached to the Museum was arranged, classified, 
catalogued and made availablo for’ students. 
‘From that day onwards he continually enriched 
it from his own store of books and pamphlets. 
Now his books will be finally transferred to the 
Library which contains his portrait and appro- 
priately bears his name, 

Though best known for his work in Torres 
Straits, New Guinea and Borneo, his love of 
first-hand investigation took him into many 
other countries, Like Sir John Herbert: (1605) 

“He travel’d not with luere sotted, 
* He went for Knowledge and he got it.” 

He paid the first of many visits to Canada 
and the United States in 1884, studying bio- 
logical museums and laboratories; his later 
visits were mainly leoturo tours, but, ho found 
time for anthropological work and was present 
‘at coremonios of tho Skidi Pawneo in Oklahoma 
and of the Piegan Blackfoot in Montana. Не 
went to South Africa in 1905; and again in 1914, 
on the way to Australia and (for the third time) to 
New Guinea. He toured a. large part of Australia. 
оп the occasion of the Pan-Pacific Congress in 
1923, when he represented Combridge University 
and tho Royal Society, and was President of the. 
Anthropological Section. Tt is interesting to 
recall the letter of Alfred Russel Wallace 
(28.11.87) recommending the West Indies rather 
than Torres Straits for his first expodition : 
“ You would be able to work in a comfortable 
“ houso and with civilized surroundings.” Neither 
was essential or even desired. “ You can travel 
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“anywhere with a smile and a piece of string” 
‘was the Haddon motto (he had an unfailing store 
of both); but, he advised, “for the Fly River, 
“ add a few tins of salmon.” With his piece of 
string “our champion cat's-cradler’ (as Andrew 
Lang. called him) entertained Torres Straits 
islanders, Borneo princesses, the Katikoro of 
Buganda, and Indian braves, bringing back the 
spoil which he handed over to Mrs. Jayne to 
add to her sumptuous String Figures (1906), 
anticipating his daughter's Cat's Cradles from 
many Lands (1911) and Artists in String (1930). 
‘This explains one of the secrets of his success, 
"for who," says she, " could suspect of guile a 
“ man who sits among the children playing with 
“a piece of string.” 

There must be few ethnographical museums 
in Europe as well as in Britain, that he did not 
visit, and his voluminous correspondence with 
ethnologists all over the world bears witness to 
his power of making friends wherever he went. 
Anyone following in his tracks still finds his 
name a password to friendship. 

He was a corresponding or honorary member 
of the Anthropological Societies of Rome, Vienna 
and Berlin: of the Société Finno-Ougrienne 
(Helsinki) and the Societas Scientiarum Fennica : 
of the Royal Batavian Society of Arts and 
Letters, the New York Academy of Sciences, the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, the 
New Zealand Institute, and the Indian Academy 
of Science, Bangalore. He was a member of 
Councils of the Royal Dublin Society, the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, and the Folklore 
Society, and served the two latter societies as 
well as the Cambridge Antiquarian Society as 
President. He was twice President of Section H 
of the British Association at Belfast (1902) and 
in South Africa (1905). He took his Se.D. in 
1897 and was elected to a Fellowship at Christ's 
College in 1901. He was a Fellow of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society. He was chosen to give 
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‘the Conway Memorial Lecture in 1921, the 
Herberison Memorial Lecture in 1927 and the 
Frazer lecture in Social Anthropology in 1099; 
and received from the Royal Anthropological 
Instituto its Hüxley Memorial Medal (1920) and 
the Rivers Memorial Medal (1924). 

His seventieth birthday provided an oppor- 
‘tunity for his friends to testify to the affection 
in which he was held, A dinner was given in 
Christ's College—the first occasion on which 
adios dined in Hall—and three portraits painted 
by de Laszlo were presented, one for his College, 
one for the Museum, and one from the artist 
himself for his family. On his 80th birthday his 
friends gave him a cabinet and catalogue of his 
collection of some 10,000 photographs, a per- 
manent record of his life's work and universal 
interests. 

No man, said Madame de Sévigné, is a hero 
to his valet. One cannot picture Dr. Haddon 
with.a valet, but he was far more than a hero 
to his secretaries and to all those who had the 
good fortune to work for or with him, and they 
can testify to the truth of Ridgeway’s remark 
“ Haddon has always been a great inspirer of 
“other men.” Many now distinguished in various 
branches of Anthropology all over the world are 
proud to call themselves his pupils and to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to him; while 
hordes of lesser folk might echo the words of one 
of those whom he inspired, “ On reflection I find 
“that anything I have done, worth doing, has 
“ been prompted by you." 


Nozz.—Among Dr. Haddon's working collection 
‘of books, ono irreplaceable volume is found to be 
missing. "It is a large quarto book, bound in dark 
blue buckram, and lettered ‘Happox IIL’ Tt 
contains offprints of all his published work (other 
than books) between 1904 and 1915, and is indis- 
pensable for making his bibliography. Probably 
it'has been lent without record; and the borrower 
is urgently asked to return it to his daughter, 
Mrs. Rishbeth, 3, Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 





A MOROCCAN TRIBAL SHRINE AND ITS RELATION TO A NEARBY TRIBAL MARKET? By 
Walter Fogg, Department of Geography and Anthropology, Aberystwyth. 


124 229, shrine of Sidi emia (che Baye 

from the Yemen), typical of many which 
characterize the countryside of Morocco, is 
located a few miles to tho South-East of Azila, 
and near the new main road between Laraiche 
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‘and Tetuan, in the north-west part of the Spanish 
Zone of Morocco. 

(i) Concerning the saint's origin, one tradition. 
has it that he ‘came from the East with Malai 
“Idris” the founder of the first Muhammadan 
dynasty of Morocco and another, that he was 
a mujdhed (fighter for the Tslamic faith against 
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the infidel), who was buried . . . where he fell.t 
The sfyid (shrine) is on a low hillock which has a 
good spring near its base. It is a au (û roofless 
walled enclosure; in this сазе, some six feot 
high), and has within it a grave, marked’ by a 
mound of bare earth between low head. and 
foot-stones,. The saint, whose body is. believed 
to be in the grave, is also considered to be still 
alive. He is the patron saint (referred to either 
as démen Lbléd, surety of the countryside, or as 
mul le-bléd, master of the countryside) of the 
Bdawr férqa* of the Hlot tribe, for which reason, 
the Bdawr in particular, bury their dead in the 
ground. immediately surrounding the sfyid, and 
also name many of their children after Sidi 
LYemani, Neighbouring tribes, bury around 
their own patron saints. For example, Mzóra 
bury at Sidi Búnwar, ‘Amar at Sidi Muhámmad 
LMerbüwi, Bdíwa at Sidi L'rüiii. Burial near 
a sfyid ensures a mitigated punishment at the 
resurrection, 

Livery year, after wheat-harvest and threshing, 
i.e., about the end of July, an important müem. 
(festival im honour of a sait, and held at his 

1 For a dotailod study of this markot seo ;— Fogg, W. 
‘A Tribal Market in Spanish Morocco, Ajríca, vol. xi, 
4. (1038), whorein adknowledgments aro made to my 
Moorish ‘informants and to tho Into Profesor Edward 
WMostenmarck; for the general importance of tribal 
markets in Moroccan native economy, seo —Fogg, W. 
‘Tho Importance of ‘Tribal Markets in tho Commercial 
“Life of tho Countryside of North-West Morocco, 
Africa, vel. xii, 4 (1030). 

® Transliteration of Arabio words is in accordance 
with tho system used by Wortermarck, Ritual and 
Balief in Morocco, London, 1926, vol. i, pp. ix-xi. 

® A îr (plur.burfa) is a nan who con truco his descent 
from the prophet Muhémmad in the male line of his 
daughter Fatimah, 

« According to Michaux-Boliaire, B., and Salmon, G. 
“Les "Tribus Arabes do la Valido du Lekkotn Archiver 
Marocaines, vol. vi, non. ii-iv, p. 342, * T1 est probable 
‘que c'est un moudjahid : on raconte n effet que oraque ls 
«chrétiens tiraient our les musulmans, Sidy l-Yamany 
t arrdlait au passage le boules avec sa main—et à l'appui 
* de cetto Ugende, on montre trois boulet de peli calibre 
£ dane intérieur du mur entourant le tombeau du saint. 
Further, I was told that there is a local belief that a 
Wadi nearby still flows ‘like blood" because the 
‘Muharamadans fought the infdel Portuguese nour its 
Danks. 

© A férga in в * quocter’ or division of a tribe; there 
in mo sorry Mond nlatiraip etre бо засва 
Each férga has its own patron saint, and in addition, 
the whole tribe ax a unit, has a general patron stint. 
In the case of the Blot tribe, tho latter is Sidi ben 
Qaem 1-Musbábi, whose shrine is actually outside the 
tribal territory. 
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shrine) is held at the siyid. Tt attracts a very 
largo number of the folk of the surrounding tribes 
(Hlot, Tliq, ‘Amar, Mzûra, and Bdéwa, and even 
Bni Ойнар, ала Ви ‘Aros), as well as people 
from the towns of El-Qsar, Laraiche, and Azila. 
They camp in the surrounding countryside, 
spending one night there, tho mísem lasting 
traditionally from about mid-afternoon of one 
day until the same time on the following day. 
In rocont years, however, the mdsem has been 
extended for a second night expressly for tho 
benefit of the Moorish soldiers housed in the 
large barracks nearby, and many of the local 
tribesmen profit from this to stay a second night. 
‘There is much dancing, feasting, powder-play, 
and entertainment by religious fraternities 
(Gnawa, “Esdwa, Jilila, and Hmédia)%; and by 
musicians; bullocks are slaughtered at tho 
tomb, and many coins and other gifts such as 
wax candles, are left thero to be collected by tho 
mgdddem (warden) of the sfyid. As, in some of 
its features, the midsem is like a weekly tribal 
market, it is always held on Thursday or Friday 
or Saturday, so as not to interfere with neigh- 
bouring tribal markets held, on Sunday (sog Lad 
Ldarbiya), "Тпевйау (оу а d Jbel Hbib), 
and Wednesday (sog lárbaa d Aiaša), nor 
with that held on Monday at Sidi lYemáni 
itself. 

(ii) Around the sfyid is a large grove of old 
olivo-treos, each of which has baraka,” both of 
lf and because of its proximity to the siyid. 

The Gnáwa, chilly nogroes, both malos and females, 
oxpol jnun (spirits) from afflicted people, and aluo 
worship Jun. Their ceremonies include dancing, the 
playing of certain musical instruments, and singing 
(Wertermarck, E. "ial and Belief in Morocco, 
London, 1926, vol. i, pp. 344-350; 379-981). 

"Tho ‘Eadwa, males only, give curative performances 
similar to those of the nwa, but uso different musioal 
instruments, ‘They are snake-charmers, and are called 
in to cure snako-bite. (p. 340). 

‘The Silda, males only, aro devotees of Malai Abdlqader 
JJi, whose shrine is in Bagdad. Thoy give curative 
performances similar to those of the Gnéwa and ‘Eakwa 
(p. 182 and p. 349). 

"Tho Hmdfa, males only, give performances in which 
they danco to music, invoking the jnut, and end by 
chopping their heads with axes until tho blood flows 
freely (pp. 203 and 308). 

? The Arabio word baraka means *bleming! Tn 
Morocco it is used to denote a mysterious wonder. 
working foreo which is looked upon as a blessing from 
God, a ‘blessed virtue.’ Tt may be conveniently 
translated into English by the word ‘holiness. (Seo 
Westermarok, E., Le, vol. i 1, p. 98) 
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On three of these trees which overhang the 
spring, and on one at the sfyid itself, fragments of. 
clothing are tied, as a means of making “a? on 
the saint. Further, near the entrance of the 
‘aud there is a large and old palmetto, the leaves 
of which are knotted to make ‘dr, the palmetto 
(according to some) having baraka of itself, 
quite apart from its proximity to the sfyid; while 
women put their hair-combings in this same 
palmetto when they want to get rid of a head- 
ache. The knotting of palmetto leaves is done 
if possible, by the left hand only, the ‘ar being 
‘more successful when the knotting is done that 
way, than when both hands are used. 

‘The grove as a whole has a further important 
significance : the last trees away from the haul 
mark the boundary of the farm (sanctuary area) 
of Sidi l-Yemáni. Once within this area any 
refugee (mzdug), whatever his (or her) offence 
(murder, theft, eto), can count on temporary 
security, as, having entered it, the refugeo has 
thereby made 'ür on the sait. The Addam 
(followers) of the saint, or the mgdddem (warden) 
of the ofyid, or a Srif, then act as intermediaries 
between the refugee (or his family) and the 
pursuers, Before the Spanish conquest, either 
‘the family of the refugee, or sympathetio passers- 
by, or the jriddam or the maáddem, would give 
him food until the intervenors had interviewed 
the pursuers and come to some arrangement 
with them. Consequently, an offender might 
stay in the harm for weeks or even months. 
When terms had been agreed upon, the inter- 
venors would give the refugee, as visible sign 
of their protection, some article of their clothing, 
or some object of theirs with religious significance, 
such as a rosary, and would accompany him 
(or her) to the qdid? or &éij? as the case required. 
‘The adid or šéi would then send for the offended 
person, or representatives of the offended family, 
and ask them to forgive the culprit for the sake 
of the saint. This they dared not refuse, for 
fear of the effects of the saint's anger, and by 
payment of an agreed sum of money andjor 
‘goods, the affair would be settled. ‘The power 
of the arm to exclude pursuers was very great, 





© Making ‘Gr is the transforence of a conditional 
curse, It is rosorted to whon it is desired to get rid of 
disease, or to achieve the fulülment of some wish (Le. 
oh. x). 

* For an acoount of his general functions at tho market, 
see Fogg, W., Africa, vol. xi, 4 (1098). 
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as it was believed that those who had not respected 
it would have great misfortune due to the anger 
of the saint; their livestock would die, the 
offender himself would soon die, or get a serious 
malady, or great misfortune would befall him. 
Moreover, if, as occasionally happened in the 
heat of passion, a pursuer did enter the harm 
and attack a refugee, the Jriddam seized him and 
punished him as they thought fit, the punishment 
often ending in death. Now, the power of the 
harm is of only very short duration, however, as 
the Spaniards have forbidden the giving of food 
to any refugee within it. Consequently, he is 
soon starved into emerging, whereupon he is 
caught by waiting soldiers (‘dskar) and punish- 
ment for his offence settled under the supervision 
of the District Commissioner. The harm is 
considered so inviolable, that no-one dares even 
to cut a switch from the trees; animals hit with 
such, will surely die: and no-one will even 
collect firewood in the grove, so great is the fear of. 
misfortune following on its burning, 

(iii) The spring, an ‘ain n-nior (haunted spring), 
is also an ‘ain mamiina (safe spring) as opposed 
to an ‘ain meskina (spring haunted by evil 
spirits). It is Sidi l-Yemâni’s Admma (a place 
haunted by Muhammadan jnun over whom he 
rules), and in it there used to be water-tortoises, 
leeches, eels, and frogs. Now, for hygienic 
reasons, the spring has been cleaned out, and 
covered in, and the water is led by conduit to 
feed a drinking fountain at the market site 
nearby. Therefore, some of the practices cited 
hereafter are no longer observed. ‘The tortoises, 
known as mudlin Iain (masters of the spring), 
were considered to be good spirits, i.e., Muham- 
madan jnun, and a visitor would throw to them 
pieces of bread as an offering and means of 
making ‘ar, saying at the same time, Hada ‘ar 
‘dik a stdi l-Yemåni, followed by the uttering 
under his (or her) breath of the wish he (or she) 
wanted fulfilled. The leeches were considered 
to be holy; if applied to the body to-eliminate 
pain, they would be more effective than leeches 
taken from an ordinary spring. As to the eels 
any one of them might bo the saint himself, for 
saints often assume this form; if an eel struck 
with its head one of the pieces of bread thrown 
on the water in making ‘ar, it meant that one’s 
wish would surely be fulfilled. ‘The frogs, 
although not holy of themselves, might be 
inhabited by the muélin Lain, А diseased 
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person, on his (or her) way to the sfyid to get 
relief, would wash hands, face, feet как 
part of the legs, at the spring, saying at the 
same time, N&drt fel ‘ain u hållits Lbas didli 
tsémmay(I have washed my extremities in the 
water, and have left my affliction there). А 
healthy person, on the other hand, would wash 
only on the way back from the sfyid, and thon 
with a different motive, to derive general benefit 
from the baraka of the holy spring. 

Sacrificos of fowl, goats, or sheep, were made 
at tho spring, "This was done to drive out evil 
jnun living in people and thereby causing them 
to be ill, and was done at the spring because this 
was haunted by Muhammadan jnun, who could. 
there be better prevailed upon to influence the evil 
spirit dwelling in the afflicted person's body to 
emerge. Thesacrifice was accompanied by thesame 
words, Hada ‘ar ‘dlik a stdi l-Yemdni, followed by 
‘the wish, as above. When any of the wishes made 
at the spring wero fulfilled, some blood-sacrifice, 
particularly a sheep for a woman's wish, was made 
as recognition. This was made at the siyid, for 
whether the ‘dr was mado at tho spring or at the 
yid, it. was always ‘ar on the saint, 

(iv) Further, there are sacrifices at the уш 
itself. In making ‘ar on the saint at tho afyid, very 
often а fowl, a gout, a sheep, or even a bullock is 
killed. This is done at the threshold of the hau, 
iso that some of tho blood shall flow over the en- 
trance step, while some of the spurting blood is 
caught in a vessel and poured on the grave itself. 
‘Tho slaying is done by the person making ‘ar, if a 
man, or (for a woman), by any male relative or 
friend who knows how to kill, or by the mgdddem. 
of the sfyid; it is never done by a woman, as:by 
Muhammadan custom, flesh killed by a woman 
is tainted and therefore cannot. be offered even to 
a man, much leis to a saint. Before the animal's 
throat is cut, the following is said: Bismillah, 
alld akbar, háda ‘är ‘dlik a stdi -Yeméni (In 
the name of God, God is great, this is ‘ar on 
Sidi l-Yemâni). ‘Then the throat is cut and the 
wish made silently as the blood is spurting forth. 

Besides making ‘ar, oaths are made. This is 
known as making ‘ahd. The ‘ahd or ‘dhad, 
consists of “ asolemn promise, or an act implying 
“ a promise, by which he who makes the promise 
“ or performs the act, is believed to expose himself 
^to supernatural danger in case of bad faith. 
«A method of making a promise very binding is 
“ to establish bodily contact with the promise, 
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whereby the promiser exposes himself to the 
^ latter's conditional curse.” (Westermarck, Le. 
vol. i, pp. 564-5.) This contact is frequently 
achieved by joining the right hands, as below. 

At Sidi I-Yemáni 'alid is made in the following 
way. The two parties sit oach on one side of 
the grave, with some bread on the grave itself 
‘They then give each other a little bread, eat it, 
and afterwards, across the grave, join their 
right hands so that the fingers of one hand go 
between tho fingers of the other, saying at the 
ваше іше: Нава L'ahd beni wa bének ma ng 
44 sérvek (this is ‘ahd between me and thee, I shall 
not tell thy secret). Such osths may be by 
private arrangement between two individuals ; 
for example, not to reveal to a third person what 
they know, or have agreed upon : or, in a dispute 
at the market nearby (for example, accusation 
of theft) tho accuser and accused may be ordered. 
to make a declaration of truthfulness in the name 
of Sidi -Yomini, whereupon both go to the styid 
accompanied by a muhdzni (sguard-messenger). 

Та the past, moreover, a siyid was the scene 
of the important ceremony of making ‘ahd 
between the representatives of two tribes when 
making peace after an inter-tribal war. After 
irfa had acted as intervenors and carried on the 
necessary preliminaries, the notables of the two 
tribes would meet at the sfyid agreed upon, as has 
happened at Sidi lYemni and would first 
exchange slâhem (sing. sélham) (outermost gar- 
ment; known as burnous elsewhere than in 
Morocco) and then eat bread and dried figs 
Over the grave, in the manner outlined above. 
Similarly, although within the experience of my 
informant this has not actually taken place ab 
Sidi l-Yemini (because the character of tho 
surrounding ground makes it loss suitable for the 
gathering of such a large number of men and 
horses than some other shrines of the tribe) a. 
styid was a frequent assembly-place of the whole 
tribe for a jema'a d Lgabila (meeting of tho 
whole tribe). ` For example, when an attack on a 
neighbouring tribe was being decided and planned ; 
when the tribe wished to be rid of its gdid, and 
wished to make arrangements for a letter of 
protest to be written’ to the Sultan, and to 
select notables to represent it at the Sultan’s 
court; and, in the rarer ease, when revolt against 
the very authority of the Sultan was being 
planned. My informant Sidi Ahmed, has been 
present at two such assemblies, i.e., when the 
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Blot tribe was planning attacks on the Garbiya 
and on the Bni Gúrfåt tribes respectively. 
Sometimes, the meeting would be held at some 
other kind of place: for example, a river bank, 
the summit of a well-known hill, or near a village. 

(v) From the foregoing, the great importance 
in the general tribal life, of the sfyid, the grove, 
and the spring, will have emerged, and also their 
general. significance for the market nearby. It 
still remains however to summarize their particular 
importance in relation to the market. ‘The 
spring has always been the water-supply for the 
large number of men and animals congregated 
at the market, but as a holy spring with water 
possessing Baraka, there has always been more 
satisfaction in using it than mere quenching of 
thirst, or cleansing of the body. There are 
present at the market Muhammadan jnun who, 
along with the living šúrfa present, confer general 
baraka by their mere presence, but the proximity 
to the sfyid means that the market is under the 
special blessing and protection of Sidi I-Yemani 
аз well, since he always walks about the market. 
invisible, or in the form of a visitor. His baraka 
in particular, along with that of any living šúrfa, 
and of the Muhammadan jnun present, protects 
vendors and buyers from the direct influences 
of the harmful jnun!® at the market. It helps 
also to ensure the peace of the market through 
the general restraint people feel in the knowledge 
of its presence, Moreover, Sidi l-Yemáni himself 
prevents from entering the bodies of visitors 
‘evil ўлат who might make them quarrel and 
perhaps begin a general fight which, in the past, 
might lead to the break-up of the market and the 
consequent temporary break-down of security of 
life and property, with possible continuance on a 
more widespread scale afterwards. The presence 
‘of so much baraka means also, that besides being 
protected, visitors definitely profit through having 
been to the market; their buying and selling is 
lucky for them, since anything bought at the 
market is likely to contain more baraka than if 

3 For an account of some of the beliefs concerning 
the jnun at the market, soo Fogg, W. ' Beliefs and 
* Practices at, orin relation to, a Moroccan Tribal Market," 
Folklore, vol. LI. 1940 (June), 
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bought elsewhere; e.g., if by chance, grain has 
beon bought from a saint, it may be found to 
have increased greatly in quantity after having 
been stored. Their health and happiness may 
become better for having been, and will certainly 
not be worse than when they went; they return 
to their home with general benefit from being 
within the influence of the saint's baraka, and 
even from merely having trodden on the market 
terrain, The latter has baraka in itself, its 
site having been chosen by, and then consecrated 
by, a living rif at its inception as a market. 
place, and having been trodden by many holy 
men and Muhammadan jnun at every market 
eld there since then. On the creation of a new 
market, it is the custom for a šrîf to choose the 
site and afterwards to make a blood-sacrifice at 
the new site, thereby sanctifying it, and it is 
believed that all markets, the knowledge of the 
beginnings of which have been lost in the mists of 
time, have been inaugurated in this way. 

Again, because of the sfyid, there is more 
inducement to visit the market than mere buying 
and selling, social intercourse, and amusement ; 
bodily and mental healing can be combined with 
these. Further, there are the very direct 
influences of the sfyid as a place where agreements 
made at the market may be consolidated, and 
where oaths may be imposed in settlement of 
disputes; and, perhaps most important of all in 
‘the past, if less so now, there was the knowledge 
of the certain sanctuary afforded by the olive 
grove surrounding the sfyid, should a personal 
enemy attack one in the market; if one had the 
misfortune to commit a crime at the market and 
be found out; if the market broke up through 
the outbreak of а general fight, perhaps due to 
pursuance of blood-feud at the market; and so on. 
This was a very justifiable fear; within Sidi 
Ahmed’s experience, there have been many 
stabbing cases at the nearby market; he saw 
three men killed during an outbreak at the 
neighbouring Sunday market of the Garbiya 
tribe; and Sidi ‘Abdsslam saw, on one occasion, 
nine men killed through blood-feud at the 
‘Thursday market of the An jra tribe. 
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Interviewer techniques must be largely de- 


pendent on their aims. Four common aims of 
interviewers are: (l) fact collecting, (2) opinion 
collecting, (3) fact. offering, (4) opinion offing. 
Interviews rarely St neatly into one of the cate: 
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gories suggested by these objectives, but some can 
bo regarded as belonging predominantly to one of 
them, The lawyers inquisition is mainly of the 
first type; the interview of the canvasser of the 
British Institute of Public Opinion belongs mainly 
o tho second type; an interview given by a clerk in. 
travel ageney is essentially of the third typo; while 
many interviews of the minister of mdigon are 
principally of tho fourth type 

The vocational guidance interview contains 
elements of all four. Ts first stages are fact-collecting 
and opinion-collecting; that in, they are investi 
Batory. Its last stage are faet-oflering and opinion- 
offerings that is, they are advisory. Although the 
vocational adviser’» principal interviews are with 
those who soak his advice, ho frequently checks and 
supplements the data obtained in them by inter- 
views with others, e.g., parents, In the investigatory 
stages of all theso interviows ho finds it, important 
(1) to havo n plan of attack, (2) to bo informal in 
manner, (3) (0 refrain from critieism, and (4) to 
formulato his questions carefully. А written 
questionnaire, completed before an interview, often 
Provides an excellent basis for conversation. 

Both in his questionnaires amd in his inter. 
View, he finds it worth while to make extensive 
we ‘of the ‘paired comparison" technique. of 
collecting opinions. For example, instead of aking, 
* Do yon think you would liko an office job ?° ho 
may ak, ‘Do you think you would prefer an 
* offi job to one on a farm, or not 1°; and, instead of 
asking * What do you think of your young brother 1" 
he may ask, “Are you and your brother like cach 
‘other in some ways (in your interests, nnd so on), 
“or are you rather different? Tho value of this 
procedure in opinion-collecting сап scarcely be 
exaggerated. 

In tho advisory stages (that is, the fnctoffering 
and opinion-offering stages) of his interview, the 
vocational advisor aims at encouraging the indivi- 
dual who seeks bis advice to formulate his own 
opinions, The advice which most people heed most 
in the advice they give themselves; the vooational 
advisor’ final aim is to act on boliet in thia prin- 
ciple, Ho attempts to systematize the available 
relevant data in such a way that sound conclusions 
become inevitable. 












































Some Aspects of Uganda Prehistory. Summary 
126 of,2,communication by B. J. Wayland, tate 

Director, Geological Survey, Uganda, 11 June 
1940. 


The prehistory of Uganda provides a vast and 
many-sided study; this communication deals with 
the geological aspect, and would emphasize methods 
rather than results. "The paper illustrates Uganda's 
Position with regard to Lake Victoria, the high 
importance of that vast sheot of water—now tho 
size of Ireland and once much larger, as the physical 
basis of a great culture contro—and the investiga- 
tions into tho history of the lako basin, and of areas 
beyond it, undertaken by Mr, Wayland and his 
colleagues’ during the last twenty years, The 
Prehistoric beaches are of three types: stepped, 
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perimposed, "These record both falla 
of the Lake, and can be correlated with 
throe-type series of accumulations in 
certain river valleys, The ancient deposits (fault. 
sliced and otherwise) of the ritt-valley depressions, 
particularly those of Lake Albert, are noted, anc 
the effects of important earth movements which 
had been impressed upon them are echoed im tho 
terraces of rivers within the affected xone, 

Taming to problems of interpretation, Mr, 
Wayland spoke of a series of special inquiries lately 
undertaken to this end by Professor C. van Riot 
Lowe and himself, and in this rogard expressed 
groat indebtedness to the Uganda Government, the 
Baden ‘rants, and the Cloologionl Society of 
London (Gloyne fund). "These inquiries, which are 
to be published in x two-volume Memoir, by. tho 
Geological Survey of Uganda, were brought to a 
somewhat premature close by’ the outbreak of the 
present war, Some sixty square miles of extremely 
important topographical mapping on weales of 
1: 10,000, 1: 2,500 and 1 : 1.000 wus undertaken 
by an expert; previously started excavations wer 
fled other neatly completed, totaling in 
all about 7,000 cubie yards (apart from rock she 
and cave diggings). Existing stone-ago collections 
were enlarged and the entire assemblage wns 
critically studied by Profesor Lowe. Fossil remains. 
Were recovered from ancient land surfaces, now 
buried, and inuch new information was gathered, 

Becauso Uganda is a tiny portion of a largo 
continent and ix too small to contain all the elemsnta 
necessary to the interpretation of the Protectorate's 
prehistory, a much largor aron had to bo selectad 
for this purpose. One of 250,000 square miles was 
taken, This aroa, of whioh Entebbe is very roughly 
tho centre, ix nob too large to be manageable and 
large enough to rule out the often deceptive results 
of local effects, and it may bo used as a unit aren 
for comparison with and reference to other parts of 
Africa. Tt was shown that quite differant agents 
can. produce similar effecta in, say, a sedimentation 
seres, so that one observer will see in them the 
results of climatic change, another will see no such 
change but. the effects of earth-movemont. instead, 
while a third is unable to admit either, and relies 
for int tion on vicissitudes common to many 
rivers, Henco the necessity of adopting the prin- 
ciple of multiple hypotheses and of a field over which 
the consequences of each hypothesis ean be checked. 

In this field, long-continued work, fraught from 
time to time with disconcerting contradictions, has 
Drought to convergence a number of diverse lines of 
evidenco, and has revealed the past existence of 
protracted wet and dry periods in the prehistoric 
past of much of Africa. » Three main wet periods 
{so-called * pluvials *) have emerged, and they and 
the shorter moist phases which have succeeded 
them have conformed to the principle of diminishing 
returns, They have been separated by dry periods 
which seem to display a similar conformation. 
These events carry us from Late Pliocene timex to 
tho present day. 

Tf the determination of past climates is beset 
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with difficulty, the problem of their genesis and 

meteorological significance is more so. During tho 

days of the " plavials " and ‘interplavials in Africa 
< there were "glacinls' and "interglacitls in tho 

ignor tis. The ave ell forth an amazing 
amount of ingenious hypothesis, and of tho hund 
or s0 "explanations ' of the Great Ice Ago which 
have been given, not one, alone, appears to be 
complete. To-day, as ever, there are two main 
factors in world climates : tho sceulnr and. the 
extraterrestrial; any great variation in either will 
call forth meteorological response, in accordance 
‘with physical laws controlled in their operation by 
the shape and movements of the earth, the inclina- 
tion of its axis and its relation to the sun. Tho 
resulting climatio zones are interdependent, and 
Mr. Wayland declared his inability to believe in a 
miracle permitting of glacial periods in the higher 
latitudes at tho same time as a state of "no change" 
in the tropics. 

Commenting upon proftless attacks upon 9 
position he had never maintained (in spite of 
Statements of certain writers to the contrary) ho 
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said that while we were in no position yet to put. 
forward with assurance any detailed correlation 
between the prehistorie climates of, say, Europe 
and Uganda, it is no longer dangerous to suggest 
that such may exist, for we have reached the stage 
of recognizing factors that mako for correspondence 
and disagreement between glacials and pluvials, 
‘and there is reason to hope that o soundly based 
glacio-pluvial correlation is almost within sight. 
Such a correlation used in conjunction with the 
growing body of paleontological fact. and our ever 
Increasing knowledge of stono age cultures in 
Uganda, and other parts of East and Central Africa, 
together with past physiographic sottings would 
prove invaluable to the prehistorian. 














Annual General Meeting : 25th June, 1040. 
197 After, th adoption of tho Councils Report 
‘and the Accounts for the past year, and the 
election of Onicors and Council, tho President, 
Professor A, R. Radoliffo-Browa, gavo an address 
On Social Stracturo, which will bo printed in full 
the Journal. 








REVIEWS. 
ARCHEOLOGY. 


Studies on the lee Age in India and associated 
128 а сае 0 таа 
"uersum. ington, Carnegie Institution, 
1050. No. 403: zi + 354 ppo lvi plato, 193 
fures in tet, n 
"Tho volums, boautifelly produced, deals essentially 
with tho Pleistocene geology of soutk-wertera Kashmnir 
And ot tho north-west Panjab, to which 312 of the 
354 pages are devoted: the romaindor are given o tho 
Narbada valley (Central India), ho yiciniey of Madras, 
and to stone-age sites on the Lower Indus (Sukkur and 
Rohri). Tt is obvious therefore that the title of tho 
book must mot bo takon literally, the foal sections being 
тайа disconnected ‘appendices. Rather snore tha 
Sreeguarier ofthe test havo boon provided by the 
Senior author, who was revisiting and extending the 
cler and important teetonio studios 
de Chardin spent some 
sition whi war сира By 
onis o tho Geological Survey of India aud of other 
institutions. Tho felwork was spread over tho period 
March to Decomber 1938. 
‘Tho, tratment of the fold ovidonoo is based on 
logical principles and implementa found in si aro 
datod by such considerations, rather than the deposits 
By the implementa. ° Tho succession of glasiais and 
intorglacials is not correlated with the seris ot Pono 
and Brickner, nor is the diferontiation of Ex 
typology applied to tho implemente. ‘The older industries 
arê reformed simply t0 the Abbrviliam (Chelban ^ of 
former days) Acheulean; Яаа алй бака industries are 
эру given mo lilo; ошо are called Levallolslan au 
Placed in a culture group with its owa namo (Sonn). 
P ioios ana. tre objetiay and not fab. 
jestively considered, and the polity is sound and mec 
Ereshing. “To tho toviewer the wholo ‘of the above 
кшш, ва tho gua, at He ie tain dd 
ушаб, ‘work is not impaired By rüah correia. 
tions with distant areas, d 
a tho vast array of observation and deduction, sum- 




















aris ao provided hoo and theo, bub a succinct stato- 
ment ol tho primary conclusions iy not easy io ind. 
Tho vory numerous and, on tho whole, clear tex dune, 
Sith ie descriptivo text, will mako tho volumo in- 
lb in tho Beid, met only, ter tolong wiat ms 

mo, but for applying theso studies to adjecont aren, 
отоо, ino soloed ape, presnahly dad a 
the agiifcent topographical maps of tho Survey of 
India, and many photographs, will inalo possible preciso 
lenciscation of sitos aud sections in years t9 come. The 

iiography isa valuable adjunct, und tho indo, which 
uns 01А pages, e matclont indication of tho t hat 
has boon voted to the publication. he volume iê a 
milestone in the of Pleistocene geology of. 
Northern India; iho notes on the loose visited 
in Peninsular йа supplement tho work. ot oatlior 
Authors amd reveal tho wealth of material available 
s 


Although it is impossible, in the spaco available, to 
summarize tho numerous conclusions at which the 
Authors have arrived, a fow of them may be roviewed. 
‘Thus it has boon stated above that tho work is dominated. 
by geological observations : where thoy are based on 
superposition, visible eroded surfaces and unconfor- 
Tues and sometimes associated fauna and form, tho 
authors will carry geologists with them. It. appoars, 
however, that much uso has been made of У 
graphical features, and to tho roviowor some of these 
fre a little unconvincing : such features are notorior 
dificult to illustrate and an eye of faith is 











‘That vision comes from experiance of a terrain but is 
mone the less hard to convey to others. Baulig, do 
Martonne, Garwood, and others have pointed out the 


dificutty of correlating lateral rook platlorens and robk- 
stops—is., erosional features—with vestiges of lateral, 
ground, and terminal moraines, not to mention ziver 





{erraces below ono or more of the rock-stops or moraines + 
hero again familiarity with the ground may allow of 
conclusions which readers of a text find difficult to 


follow. 
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The Oxford University Excavations at Firka, By 
109 ет, О Синец нй at 


їй + 54 ppn 20 platen. Price 260 

Very eod n ho winter, very hot f the summer, 
һө төлө of tha Nilo between Wadi Halfa and Korma 
fro curiously fascinating. For about 300 Kilometres the 
vor is unnavigable oxcopt at high Nilo, owing o tho 
Jong stretches of cataracts ‘Kitchener's military allway 
hii ren along tho easy side wag worn out ahd under 
ontonco, when I frs visited che country in 1000, and 
Entit the coming of tho motor, communications were aa 
bad aa thoy could bo : ths dervishes had cut down most 
of the paira treas, the malo population had scattered to 
"d a тобой olewhere, and water was tho only 
Gordy whih one could, count on, Anding., But 
i'a olean, booing region, w stimulat people 
зо вратио activity’ at various porioda, and between 
whiles tho dwellers haye boen oo fiw or too lethargi, to 
‘so up all thas their predecesso hid left. Consequently 
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of different dato have m 
desolate aroa. The book before ur ir 
onered with somo remains from one of the ler 
Кпоп of thean monuments, 

The Orford. Untere Breavation at, Pirka is vory 
properly dedicated to tho memory of that grott pioneer, 
Francia Llewellyn Grith, tho more so as dh expeditior 
waa planned and largoly financed by Bis widow, Norah 
Онай, То work wan admirably carried out and it has 
Doon beautifully presented, Tho period in question, 
roughly tho fi, and sixth ‘contri A. is ono whieh 
‘ppeals to fow Bgyptologina; Mr. Kirwan ix ono of the 
fow, and ho writen with rol authority and judgment. 

"Tho material comes from some groat tumuli at ÙO 
glera atout midway between Wadi taifa and Korma, 

he principal burials Dad Boen robbed, but enough was 
foun in сод му" шм Ош бе шл to (ун 
cloar light om the period fo which thay belong, 
people Nero the muccomore of the Moroiten: tho өгөй 
ТН М Гл, ingo dim much of he Merito 
Culture, howover ail survived in a alightly altered form 
as well as many’ of the customs, man auerfes of tho 
ütiee type among them. Camels, horses, cattle, and 
"logs wore buried with tho dead, beider his concubines 
and slaves, "With one of tho oumols wan a camel anddioy 
and over "it & linen cloth with e weroll bomder of vind 
Heaven ‘and (опа, А fow ailvar vessels &ud ring 
masse of bronze bowls and other utonaila, belin, bond 
ошмге, glaas апа iron were found, including 
savara things ‘which had clearly been imported from 
Tyri. "the material cular ie o local variety of tho 
culturo which overflowed from tho Roman Empire to 
adjoining countries at the time whon paganiam war 
giving way to Chrintianity in tho moro advanced centren 
фаш, (шо extremely ТН chat i рена 
Egyptian about t, and eartaialy nothing negeo, thong 
the people may have been negroid in blood. Remains 
ofa houa of the period wore ound at Firpo; tho walis 
bul of mud bria woro plastered and painted insido 
* colour, like Gontemporary hounen on tho 
hores of the Mediterranean, 
wo ca e ded a prt, the ye 
local archwological group, to which these gravos belong: 
stretch from moar Amran In tho north ro the Gebel 
Barkal district in the south. t vaa fint recognized by 
Reiman called ‘by him о Сор; Ше ela 

‘of the group that havo boen found lio just 
north of tie Suda froin a Dale end Qewil, ox- 












































cavate! but unpublished, “Who tho peopl wer, i dis 
cussed by Mr, Kirwan in'a chapter eailod “The problem 
‘of tho Nubian X-group,”” Mrs Kirwan rightly, C think, 
refuses to identify them either with tho Blemmyes, or 


h the Nobata of '» time, and regarding 
fhe people mixture of Merits with Nuba ribot 
fom tho south (perhaps tho Red Nuba of tho inscription. 
of Acizanas) would сай tho cultuso Nubo-Meroitio. 
Obviously wo cannot go on using the term X, but why. 
not call both culture and people simply Nubian,” or 
“Pagan Nubian if te desired to distinguish them from 
tho lator ‘Christian-Nubian ' culture anû people + Tho 
latter probably differed littlo in ethnio charactor. 

‘Tho volume includes well-documented appondices on 
{Tho early history of tho Blemmyos’ and -Tho 
* nature of Nubian Christianity.’ J. W. CROWFOOT. 


The Archaology of the Channel Islands. 1l, The 
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enthusiasm of ite inhabitants that tho Société Joni 
Fras bean able to finance thi substantial volume devoted 
to its rehistorio archeology, Much of the spade-work 
in ite preparation was dons Бу Mr. T. D. Kendrick, the 
onehiding volame o£ whose originai conception: Me 
Circhesto "nf othe ‘Channel Talat forma BY 
hooning Ms. Hawken to AN the role of author, Mr. 
Kendrick has displayed his usal sicil, for her past work 
has feted hor to n pre-eminent degres for iho taak in 
hand, Her cave experience ia Palestine has made her 
Syrmpathetis to ono of Jerseyn chiot glories, the Cotto do 
relado, while her own distinguished researches into the 
colle pottery of Franee have equipped her to deal 
With theo megalithic backbone of the island's prehistory: 
Sie ns "sewed "adittly in mass, deti 
arranging it ай rendering it casily necesbl Bui 
aa done more. Sho haa ened & Ehe fall tho fascina 
tion of iland history, which, while geographically 
defined, must bo studied (as British archmoiogista are 
Row fortunately aware) from an any but insular stand 
Point, In this way, while conscientiously documenting 
The minutiæ of Jersey prehistory, ahe has sot the land 
in perspective in relation to western Europe as a whole, 
în a way that a purely local worker could hardly havê 
achieved, 

But Mrs, Hawkes would be the frt to agree 
that er work is mainly & summary of generations of 
achievement on the part of the, Sodité Jermitum, 
undor whose auspices the present volume appears 
She ia perhaps unduly pessimistic Whon sho expressed 
fears for the pormaneney of her books for suchi is the 
present stato of prochistory that für mom of the 
Suma than tho part hill "Descripive! is of 
this satur Here she is further indebted to оо 
"lp, for most of the ilustrtions, which in a volume 
оГ this kind are in many ways as important as the 
text, aro tho work of the joint honorary secretarios 
Of the society. Major N. V. L. Rybote series of 
bold lnedravigs am, indeed, the fosuro which 
би sire the eye for pottery wa metal objects 
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bjs skill is quite outstanding. No less admirable aro willnourish the illusions of publ T.G. D. CLARK. 
GENERAL. 
The Past and Future of Ethics. By M. A. R. Tuker. not adequately disoussed, and its relation to feeling and 





London University Press, 1038. 496 pp. Prize 21 
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fessional ethical treatises, which in recent times 
iave been concerned mainly with the epistemological 





analysis of moral judgments, but makos a direct attack 
om the concrete problems of tho moral life by trac: 

"oir eycological amd biological roots. It deals with 
the relations between tho sexes, with the problems of 


perky and economic organization, with the role of 
force and domination in socis and political organization, 
with tho relations between law morale, and religion 
‘and on all these topics it brings to bear, not only a mide 
knowledge of comparative morals but a profound 
insight into persona] and social relations. ‘The basis of 
‘eal радою he author finds th hetero 
m especially in sympathy, sad be presents 
this doctrine which is mof mew to Bush moral 
peychology, with vigour and subtlety. But as a com- 
Pleto theory of tho psychological basis of morale it does 
Bot сапу convictions. For f sympathy is ons xot of 
‘ioral, itis not tho only one. The aulhor hipself lays 
stress on о везе о је аларым personai 
esponsibility’ and the Jove of honour, and though these 
im many ways on sympathy they are Hot con 
stituted by i. "The part played by reason in morala is 











Impulse i not examined,” ‘The author som to identity 
reason with cold processos of ratioeination, but surely 
eeson dos not operate in an emotional vacuum, and 
iE mason jn so powerles as is here suggested, hov init 
tha? men foel compelled to Justify their actiona to them 
selves and others By appealing to rational principles 
deed, sympathy itll te apt to be narrow and blind 
уйш, imagination, without tho, power partly 
emotional, partly intellectual, of transferring Ono's 

to tho other's point of view, and without tho capacity 
of grasping the more remote and impersonal bearings of 
the cctons of individuals and institotions. Again, £ it 
Be trae, as the author "so powerfully argues, tiet one of 
the. greatest obstacles t tho civilizing oË tho human. 
spirit has been obscurantiam, how is thls obstacle to be 
Semoved 1f not by criticism and rational enlightenment? 
Tb ie truo that reason has s0 far not been succossfal in 
‘making morality rational and that its influence 1s still 
Very restricted, but this is equally true of sympas 
Жн has only very gradually extended ie гаша апд 
it is arguable that thia extension of range has im part 
depended om the growth. of imaginative insight, and 
iat, in any case, the narrower tho experience and the 
lower the grade of intlligance, the greatar tho 

tunity afforded to mutual suspicion, fear and iiw. Ta 
short, the relations between. impulse, emotion, and 
Season seem to require fuller investigation tham is here 
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ven to hom; and that tho ends of dosiro cannot bo 
severe from rational insight, and not oniy noed bur 
ormie of sation eniin shown by the author 
meet in is discussion of the ends oF function of 
marriage, the family, property, and government. 

1o ра анро атаи the qas npresive 
part of the wonk ia that dovoted to the analyse of tho 
Folations botwoon mon and women, and especially the 

that malo domination has boen a soribus obstacle 
to` moral dovolopment; though many" will entices the 
ttthor's. noveptanco of tho hypothesis of primitive 
promiscuity wit his doscrption of tho postion of women, 
Їп каш кеййн, Ho makes & poverful appeal for 
real sox-equality and for the woakontng of the bonds of 
‘ho family i xo fr às tho relatione between parents und. 
Al Sil пэ conem, ande renes ned 
of encouraging anit developing. the "non-sexual love 
relationship. No reference D inde to prycho-analytio 
doctrines, hut it is to bo premimed tha the nef 
distinction hero drawn between love and sex would run 
ountor to w thoory which tends to bring all forms of 
со шич one euge ol Ue io 0 

hilo the dineunsion of property in iiuminating, the 

уйи of. sociam follows moro conventional finen, 
Jt eglise Hil element i economit value and 
о тону ог basing any ethical distribution on a 
роњ ostimato of what individuals oarn. Tho author 
фура strongly with Ша idoal of ean 
ibuton, but ho дет not appear to realize tnl a 

zation can hardly bo vestred without a great deal 
cial control over Industry. -Tho treatment of tho 
of forco, domination, and war is of great interest, 
ugh the author's tendency to seeribe many of th 
vila of civilization to sheer mato dominance occtsonally 
fonds him to oversdmplifeation, as whon ho taerta tha 
the Tove of war ie nothing but tho running amok of 
пе нуу ог мех." 

OF tho future, th author taken an optimistio viow. 
‘ho faturo path of mankind wil certainly be tho path 

Of "democracy, liberty, responsiblity and. indivi- 
"< пайти (ру 377). ince Abe work provides no 
theory of social chango it would be interesting to kmov 
on what grounds this prediction ir based, 

MORRIS GINSBERG. 


Nationalism; A Report by, a Study Group, of 
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Tk may be added that the Study Group reject tho 
Prey ot a universal state, regarding шуен 
Püranny "aa ‘tho most probablo form such a govem 
ment would asma Р 7 

What has Anthropology to do with mations and 
nationalism? “Most. of ay ‘British and American 
Colleagues would Toply, that nations are no" concern 
of thei; they are interested only in races end as 
A modern nations are mace up of racial mixtures, thoy 
fr, from a biological point of view both urtifidl and 
hogligiblo. ` This being tho poiut of view adopted by 
my colleagues, one infers that, they 
lo puro races bao crudo exin i Euro 
volun of fiat vein hr ope Dia 
o an end; that tho Buropoan, in a physical and racial 
æ has ceases d to evolve Mu ht bere fond, 
Such, too, are the opinions ofthe authors of the present 

‘on Nationalism. "Kor. them a nation i a 

political wait" oreated and held together by & central 
government. "nhe modern nation, they bold, begun te 
Somerge at the end of tho middle ago; gat lod 
tho way; France followed soon after; their example 
aa copied by tha ret of Kurope, and rw Cho epideinie 
SÉ "natonalium i spreading to. Asin." Now rations 
have arisen in the Americas Aureli, and New Zealand 
Биз enn wl lt 

tw propor understanding of nationaliun 
Seid theoretical foundations uj 




























was but a codification of tribal practico, an noon in Nature, 

Te sess to mo unfortunate that t authors of 
National did not include in tote umber au anthro. 
pologint who has approached. tho study of the nubject 
Кош tuo evolutionary point of view. Much that seems 
obacume to tiem in the organization amd behaviour of 
ations woul have rave onlightment from such an 
approach. "Ther ix a fixed point in all our speculations 
about, tho origin of айо. Ту could” not have 
existed until tho practice of agriculture was not only 
Giscovered but had reachod a gondiderable degree OF 
practical development, That could not, on tho evidenco 
Rowavailablo havo boan earlier than tho sixth milionnium 
жо. Before thon, mankind everywhere existed as local 
tribal communitie, fow of them numbering more than a 
iow hundred souls. Tt was during this tribal ago, ex- 
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were evolved. То government of such tribes wan not 
Imposed from without, but grow wp within their oval 
brajas, constituting an innato sel government, ot whic 
wo now speak as human nature. Its hondquarteni 
Ж. ог кыш антем, a, tribo lowed 
inbreeding community: it айва а being eternal; Maman. 
mature is «0 organized as to seou à permanence; a. 
tribal community thus idoal for” Ehe produstion 
d preservation Sf evolutionary changes; Sonus 
tote evoluionary wit, Hine abire io cur. 
‘titted vo ns to seour tho purposes of man'a evolution, 

When we dig into the pasty no matier what part of 
the, earth. we choose China, Mesopotami, Egypt 
Greece, Roms, Franco or Ehgimnd we aro pud 
sooner or later to an organization which is ribal, or In 
Sich. the evidence, of its former existence ix clon 
discernible, ° Even in the sixteenth century tribalisin 
Stil ruled in Jange parts of Ireland, Scotland and Wales: 
Our history is a welding of tribes war being the means 
Sevally adopted, as ur authors have observed into 
larger and larger unite-until wo reach tho ml 


constitute. But in this process of welding, nothing new 
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was introduced; oach man, woman and child brought 
Into the evolving community. thelr original stock of 
human or tribal nabure they are tribespeople fused 
into a langer unit. "The process of tribal fiot ia slow; 
it takos a fong time for a nation to manifest tho unanimity 
of fooling and action which is characteristic of tho smaller 
тшш, Ie i to large communities, in which this common 
tribal feeling hus become a conscious, heritage, that 
‘our authors would vestset the temm "nation. Such 
disorimination may bo usefal but it ia artificial. They 
‘confess their inability to give a definition of * nation 
Evolving things change—honoo they defy definition. 
But Jf my interpretation in right, * nation? in modern 
times Bas replaced "trie ss dn evolutionary unit. 
ln biet, the only living races wo have m Europe 
are those frontrencidled groups wo now call 
Praionslitie." 

"Thero aro many other statements mado in Nationalism 
to which the evelutionary-minded will take exception? 
for example, their accopiance of the Jews ат а дашок 
ала ches refosal to apply such a term to tha inhabitants 
c£ Egypt and of China; the nature of set determination, 
‘od 6f nationale, asd of economn, 1 have write 
лош to show that nationalism cam be approached 
‘rom an evolutionary point of view as well az from one 
Tob pliieoesoomia." Nivitbtanding what 
Ihave written concerning our authors" presentation 
e problem of nationala T have to ontos a dorp 
Indebiednew to them for giving Englah readers an 
fhinkers the mos completo and asholariy presontation 
mown to me of the navional probleme whith now con 
front Europe and the world. ARTHUR KEITH. 


How Came Civilization? By Lord Raglan. London 
133 ЖУ 28% pp © feres end mapa. 
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vages wanted 
bows, canoes, or even simpler artefacte, whatever 
earlier savages may havo done or not done; but the 
occurrence of so much diversity in form and structure of 
‘artefacts indicates that there have been small variations 
‘end mutations, which have in some oases led to improve: 
‘ents; and this is how discovery and invention proceed. 
Nor is Lord Raglan's second quoted statement likely 
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to bo found more acceptable, and indeed it is linked 
with the first, Wo may admit that thore aro in- 
numerable instances of culture-dogeneration, both as 
а whole and in detail, but that adaptation to environ- 
ment has froquently occurred ie also true. No ono who 
has admired, for example, tho ingenuity and skill wi 

which ‘the ‘Eskimo have adapted | thoir—practically 
certainly Asiatic—matorial culturo to tho conditions 
of their polar habitat, will be prepared to admit that, as 
Lord Raglan suggests, tho adaptation ^ probably ot 

sisted in dropping whatovor cloments woro unsuited ” 
to their now environment, No doubt thoy woro com- 
pelled to drop some elements, but others they must havo 











transformed, 


‘Lora Raglan lays stress upon the relations botweon 
material progress, ritual, and religion. Thus, com. 
growing, ‘cattio-breeding, metalworking, the wheel, 
the sail, the loom, the brick, assigned in origin to South- 
Western Asia about the fourth millonniam d.c, were 
discoveries and inventions that “may well have been 
““ made by the priests of tho cult [of tho divine king], 
7 who were probably tho loaders of secular as well as 
“of religious thought.” But discoveries and inventions 
aro not mado by thought alone, the eyes and hands 
being inevitably involved. In this connexion, also, the 
statement that." useful invention is likely to tak place 
~ only where thors is exparimont " may moot with the 
reply” that suggestions for improvemont will most 
readily aris during tho utilization or tho making of an 
artefact, or the carrying-out of a procoss. Those wore 
no doubt the earliest experiments, no laboratory, or 
temple, being needed, The priests, bearers of tradition, 
looking inward and aloft, may well havo opposed 
innovations in the first instance, and seized any worth- 
‘while orodit in tho second. 

Pursuing this topic further, in the discussion of the 
origin of certain artefacts we aro told, of the plough, 
that it “cannot plausibly be attributed to evolution," 
` whatever meaning we attach to that ill-used word, 
‘Tho context suggests that the stimulus to tho origin of 
‘the implement was associated with ritual, and we are 
not warned against the deduction that’ the plough, 
hy-passing its simpler predecessors, sprang fully formed 
from the head of a priest. Tho technologiat may easily 
undervalue ritual, but Re runs tho less risk of entangle- 
ment in mysticism. Concerning the theory, which Lord 
Raglan favours, not without some caution, that civiliza- 
Чоп originated in ritual, sociologists too may note that 
“any such theory will of course be rejected out of hand- 
“ by the, rationalizers, who aro to-day tho ourse of 
sociology.” To rationalize is human, to ritualize divine, 
fae one might say tentatively. 

As a miror correction for the next edition, it is a 

of tho principle of the fre-piston tO say 
that it is worked “by moving a stick bound with tow 
“rapidly up and down " in a tube, 

‘The temptation must be resisted to follow further 
along the polemical trail which Lord Raglan has blazed 
for our enticement. There aro controversial opportuni- 
ties for all, and even tho most convinced diffusionist may 
fempor his approcition of stimulating book with 
some personal reactions to its more adventurous 
‘conclusions, HLS, HARRISON. 


КҮ roninas, Malna in d 


Unwin, 1980, London: 48 pp. Pris Ie. 

Ar Gis bok" gan eel 
“ paycholopie rurvey and West Buropean anthropology” 
Зандор “he view 
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“Mr. Greedy soska a now mythology which should more 
«обу тебе roalitios, and asks for tho co-operation of 
science in tho search, Ho rejocta Max Webers work on 
Tuligion, however, on. the ground that “ those who have 
Ta e sf vhi lios really nim at aro not i û 
= ition to interpret it.” "On such grounds 
vfi Meo to root thc coloration ef a Exod many 
f thosociologiste post qualiðed to offer it. L. P. MATH 
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Intonon to imply, by the use of a word convenient 
for its. popular connotations, any theory of inherent 
ferente based on race. Most studena o£ modera 
ceutfure-contaet see, iu all ta manifestations, tho common 
factor of the industrialization of peasant comm 

so much so that modern developments in Buro 
Tural aroas aro found to be capable of analysis on ines 
similar to those that have bee followed in Africa and. 
elsewhere, Wo should do well perhaps to aecopt a 
terminology that mado this attitude clearer, 

"Yet one cannot quite agree with Mr. Rao that there 
is no” diforonco between” the phenomena which have 
charucterizod the industrialization of Europe and thone 
‘which occur when a fully developed industrial culture 
ja presented to un extraBuropean society. To adimit 
self ae em carinii otto dnt 
from Mr, Rao's fundamental position, but merely to 
take into account factors whieh ho, in common with 
many other citizens of non-European countries who are 
anxious for tho rapid advaneo in civilization of thole 
wm people, tenda to diseount. To be aware fat 
adjustments oceur ia not to deny the capacity of ‘the 
East" for "civilization '; indeed a comprehónsion of 
these maladjustmenta and their causes would seem to be 
calculated to facilitate tho proces of assimilation: Оде 
cannot follow Mr. Rao in mis attack on Clark Wisslor'a 
theory of acculturation; the concept of the selective 
йиш: о clearo patter, though capable at po 
iinement, "dote corroapond to faota whieh can be 
lsarvod in any fllkatidy of cultore contact, and does 
ОРЫ th тодо who on to any theory ofan 
immutable culture, 

Jt a perhaps unfortunate that Mr. Rao has tried to 
КЇЇ with one stone the two birds of popular fallacy and 
inaccurate aciontie terminology. “Ta ascribing either to 
one or to tho othor—it ia not always cloar which—conso. 
quences that cannot in strict fact be laid at the door of 
По отте а саю н ШЙ бошу Hoes 
host command sympathy. le it, for example, quite 
focurate to any that “India in dented golf government of 
‘the democratic type on the ground that 
2s on ia prosumed between Oriental poople and attocratio 
"rio, ud Oceidentala and democracy?” 1a P, MAIR. 
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‘The Culture-Historical Method of Ethnology : The 
Scientific Approach to the Racial Question. 
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Fr, Schmidt begins by setting out his general attitude 
towards etimolo., Ho" distant intone of 

tion and eulture-contact "the tribe didnot fal 
Sut of tho open sly all complete, ad then constantly 
“remain in ita own one area (p. O). Ме sean th 
1t ineignifcant. role the modora primitives play in the 
* ноту of mankind» (p.13). Ho goca on to discum 
critically tho attitude which has been adopted 
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to the ‘historical mothod' by anthropologi 
while over thirty pages aro devoted to the 
Pologists of America, those of Britain are not 
considered worthy of more than three. He then goes 
оп to describe at length this mothod, and tho 
theory of cultuse-cireles, chiefly by moana of quo- 
tations from tho works of Graebner; in fact, the 
greater part of tho book is cast in tho form of a 
Series of lectures on, Graebner, That his argument 
is often difficult to follow ix largely tho fault of tho 
translator; ihre is hardly a sentoneo in the book 
which could have been written by an educated 
English-speaker. RAGLAN. 
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but I have come across no evidence to associato it with 
the дюза 
‘The four knotted makes rell to mind one of the 
omens which the High Priest, the Okpala Okaka at 
‘rei, informed me waa a divine message calling on him 
to take up his sacred post. Т quote ftom my official 
port submitted to thé Nigerian Government: ^ The 
“rat intimation he had, that he was destined for 
“this post, waa that in tho dry season for no apparent 
“reason the high mud walls of his compound (фило) 
£: Rl down, and when rain fell tho surfaco water flooded 
£, his compound and entered his domicilo. «> - Then 
gen башы ocurred Tour, sakes ali ‘Knotted 
together s mysteriously in. his compound : 
ышы Peake and cut hs hana ME M mif 
“ diod."—Jettreys, М. D. W. Unpublished MSS. 
Government Research Raport on Magico-religious 
Beliefs of tho Igbo Onitsha Provinoe, Nigeria, 1951. 
‘The coilod objecta of MAn, 1040, Plato А, бе. 5, has a 
revemblance to a urious pottery annulus which 1 found 
in this name town in the courtyard of the divine king. 
“In the courtyard of the Ezo Ndri standa a tali Joko 
t treo. At ita foot, offerings ame made to the Mmo 
£ (ancestral spirits) and akulls of various animals 
i adom the Bushes growing at the foot of the tree, 
“í Lying on tho ground between somo of the roots of 
“this treo in a largo annular object mado of pottery 
£, and fairly old. Ee fe called iti. 1ê is 
£ aa an aluei (ehild of Shi or Chl, £e God) for detecting 
£ ieves. "The top half is decorated, and tho lowes 
* half is plain." (Ibid 
Tt is quite. possible that this hoard, describod by 
Mt. Field, was Ehe regalia of a titled man or of an Eze 
‘also it is probable that tho metal work is from the 
‘Ramam smiths of the Cameroons. — ` M. JEFFREYS. 
Bamenda, British Cameroons, 


The American Folklore Society, 
199 0770, Алеа Рб seio ex 
organizing, and in the process a Committee on 
increasing membership has been formed, By 
the end of 1940 the Journal will bo brought up to date, 
And threo Memoirs will appear. Of these threo memoirs- 
One is included in the memoir membership, and tho 
other two may be ordered for $2.50 instead of the 
catalogued price of $3.50. In addition it is hoped to 
diversify the contents of tho Journal, во that it will 
touch more nearly on other fields of interest. То. 
increase its importance tho Society needs the support 
of interested participation; suggestions and also man 
seript contributions to the Journal will be welcome. 
‘Tho address of the American Folklore Society is o/o- 
Department of Anthropology, Columbia Universi 
New York City. eds 
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AN UNUSUAL SNAKE VESSEL FROM SOUTH-CENTRAL AFRICA 


Museum of the Bureau of Archaology : University of the Witwatersrand : half-scale. 
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AN UNUSUAL SNAKE VESSEL FROM SOUTH-CENTRAL AFRICA. By O. Van Riet Lowe, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, Director of the South African Bureau of Archaology. 
140 Zer, 1999, 186, ме. J. О. Атты, of the Government Museum at Madras, con- 

tributed an article entitled “A Link between India and Crete’, Ho figured eight vases 
from Creto, and a singlo specimen from Maniyar Math in Rajgir with a number of spouts opening 
from its upper half; the latter from Dikshit Ann. Bib. Indian Archæology, 3, XI (1930); the former 
from Evans, Palace of Minos at Knossos, IV, i (1933). ‘Tho ‘links’ stressed wero tho multiple spouts 
and their association with serpents and perforations. 

‘The significance of the serpent among Bantu-speaking and other people throughout Aftica has been 
‘emphasized by Sir James Frazer and the belief that tho dead. come to life in the form of serpents is 
stressed by him in The Golden Bough, I, р. 83]. Yet tho occurrence of snake vessels among these people 
is ono that I cannot recall having seen in any publication, 

On Plato H. 1-4 and figure 5 below we have five views of an unusually interesting specimen recently 
bought by Mr. B, F, Windall from an itinerant hawker at Mufulira in the ‘ Copper Belt of Northern 
Rhodesia, and gonerously presented by him to the musoum of the Bureau of Atchwology at the 
University of tho Wit- watersrand. The hawker 
had como from Kaleba on tho easton side of 
tho Luapula river in North Eastem Rho- 
dosia, This is Bemba- speaking country, but 
(in passing) it should bo noted that the Copper 
Belt is the meeting- placo and melting-pot 
of many tribes whose roprosentatives turn to 
the mines for employ- ment from far and near. 

‘The vessel illustrated i» modem. It is of 
well-baked clay with an unusually fine finish 
under a black graphite slip. The lid is sur- 
mounted by a sphinx- liko head that char- 
acterizes Luban head- dress, sot in a circle that 
includes the indented designs of ten cowrie- 
shells—each shell in a separate compartment. 
On the lower portion of tho cylindrical neck of 
tho vessel are two rows of cowrie-shells—four- 
toen indented in each row, while five similar 
shells appear оп the handle. The spheroidal 





body of the vase—about 10" in diameter—con- 
tains three serpents in high relief : on one sido, 
a serpent is in the act of Fio, maxr sonta, SWallowing a fellow; on 
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‘the other, the third serpent is shown swallowing a 
frog. ‘These are clearly seen in the view of the pot 
from above (fg. 5). 

‘The spout is most interesting. It is cylindrical 
and includes four rectangular perforations in the 
circular diaphragm at the end. ‘These perforations 
or openings do not penetrate directly into the body 
of the vessel, but follow the coil seen in the front 
view of the ‘ pot’, finally to enter the body of the 
* potat the point marked ‘A’. In other words, 
‘when liquid is poured from the vessel, it leaves 
the interior at ‘A’, follows the line of arrows 
round the coil outside the pot and emerges from 
the end of this coil or spout in four streams. 
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In general outline this Mufulira specimen recalls 
the Cretan vase figured as No. 7 in Maw, 1939, 186. 
It differs in notable respects—the lid, indented 
cowrie-shell design and coiled spout ‘ planted on” 
to the outer wall of the vossel—but in common 
with the Cretan and Indian specimens it has both 
the multiple spout and tho serpent. 

If Mr. Aravamuthan’s suggestion that the 
“vessels from Rajgir and from Crete furnish 
“proof of contact” is accopted, there would 
appear to be no reason why the “contact” or 
sphere of influence of the old snake cult as 
expressed in snake vessels, should not be extended 
to South-Central Africa. 


THE GENETIC RELATION OF THE BARK CANOE TO DUG-OUTS AND PLANK-BUILT BOATS. 


By James Hornell. 
141 Em rri road at the meeting of the 

British Association in 1936 I adduced 
evidence to show that both of the two types of 
plank-built boats in use in Europe at the present 
time—the clinker and the carvel build—are 
derived ultimately from the dug-out canoe. 
Of this I remain convinced, but further acquaint- 
ance, recently acquired, of tho variations ob- 
servable in the constructional methods employed 
by certain of the Australian aboriginal tribes 
when building their bark canoes, appears to 
indicate that the dug-out canoe in some localities, 
if not in all, represents only an intermediate 
stage in the evolution of planked boats; that 
the dug-out is not the fons et origo of the series, 
and that the beginning of boat construction must 
be moved much further back in time as measured. 
in terms of material culture. In other words, 
the genesis of many present-day types of dug-out, 
perhaps of all, consisted of an imitation in wood 
of the form of a canoe made from a sheet of bark. 
‘This does not rule out the possibility that dug-outs 
were developed or invented independently in 
more than one locality, and that some may have 
evolved in a different manner. ‘This must remain 
am open question for all time. 

It is, I think, generally considered by anthrop- 
ologists that the early stages of man’s evolution 
subsequent to that vague period when he began 
slowly to acquire the rudiments of true speech— 
the power tg transmit to his fellows and his 
children the results of experience by means of 
definite articulate sounds—were spent in or on 

2 Published in Antiquity, March, 1099, pp. 15-44, 
under the titlo "The Origins of Plankc-built Boate,” 





the borders of a forest region within either the 
tropical or the sub-tropical belt, where he lived 
the primitive life of a nomadic hunter. Granted 
this, and the further inference that as yet his 
tool-chest contained nothing more serviceable 
than the rudest of stone tools, it is reasonable 
to conclude that long before he was capable of 
felling a tree, either by fire or by cutting tools, 
he would have found it comparatively ea: 

strip the bark from suitable trees in his forest 
home. In the beginning the utilization of bark 
for various purposes, such as rude trough- 
containers for food, was probably suggested 
when, in his search for insect grubs, often es. 
teemed highly by primitive races, he pulled away 
with his hands portions of bark loosened by 
decay and dryage from trees uprooted by storm 
or flood. ‘From this would be but a short 
step to the purposeful stripping off of pieces of 
living bark of definite size and shape, appropriate 
for fashioning into rude utensils of specialized 
form and dimensions, exactly as is done by 
Australian aborigines to-day. These perforce 
would be normally longer than broad, and when 
the ends were brought together, whether merely 
bunched up and bound in place with the pliant 
stems of creepers or at a later stage skewered, 
laced, or sewn together in sharp-ended form, 
woilld assume what we term the ‘ canoe shape.” 
Given the primitive savage’s keen observation 
in all that pertains to the essentials of existence, 
it seems likely enough that at a comparatively 
early period he came to use an enlarged and 
improved edition of his bark food-container as 
a means of transport on the rivers flowing through 
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his domain, whenever seasonal changes compelled. 
him to wander afield after game, or to move 
his camping ground. 

Judging from what we know of primitive 
peoples living in the peripheral regions of the 
Eastern Heniisphere—in particular the Australian 
aborigines—and of the Western Hemisphere where 
the Yahgon Fuegians use bark canoes, the ancient 
forest people who were our first truly * human ’ 
ancestors very probably made their earliest 
essay in the conquest of the waters in a long 
strip of bark curled up along each side, with the 
ends stopped by lumps of clay. ‘The ‘bunching 
up of the ends, and finally tho refinements 
effected by giving the stem and stern a sharp 
termination, are stages in canoe evolution that 
admit of no contradiction, 

In Australia the aborigines remained in the 
Stone Age long after the island continent was 
settled by Europeans; their material culture 
was and is of a very low and primitive type, 
little, if at all, more ‘advanced than that of our 
ancestral forest-dwelling ancestors. Among these 
people all the gradations in canoe design which 
I have indicated, as well as several even more 
advanced types, have been found; examples 
are to be seen in the museums of Sydney, 
Melbourne and Adelaide. Simplest of these is 
the open-ended trough canoe characteristio for- 
merly of a wide area in south-west South Aus- 
tralia, western Victoria and tho basin of the 
‘Murray and Darling Rivers in New South Wales. 
Sometimes, as already mentioned, a mass of clay 
or mud blocked each end to form an improvised 
breakwater or bulkhead as in some Indian and 
Papuan dug-outs; sometimes this is wanting. 

ln others a distinct advance’ was made by 
steaming a long run of bark over fire in order 
to soften it, and thereby enable the sides to be 
bent and moulded into deeper form; the same 
softening allowed the ends to be given a distinct 
and most useful upturn, 

‘The bark canoes formerly in use on the rivers 
and creeks of the coastal areas of New South 
‘Wales and of south-east Victoria furnish examples 
of the next series of advances made in the evolution 
of these craft: ‘The main and characteristic 
improvement was the pleating and bunching 





® Davidson, D. 8. ‘The Chronology of Australian 
Watercraft,’ Jour, Polynesian Soo, Vol dt, p. 
‘See also Thomas, N. W., ' Australian Canoes and Rafts, 
Journ. Anthrop. Inst., XXXV, 1905, pp. 50-19. 
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together of the ends of the bark sheet, which 
were then tied permanently in position by means 
of bark cord. In the treatment of the interior, 
great variation occurred, Some had no internal 
fittings whatever, while others were strengthened 
by means of a few rod-shaped stretchers, tho 
rudiments of thwarts, inserted between the sides 
in order to keep them apart at a determined 
distance. ‘These were commonly supplemented 
by means of cord ties, to prevent undue widening 
Or spreading. Even the use has been recorded 
of rude ribs, and of an equally rude form of 
gunwale formed of a cylindrical bundle of rushes 
laced along the margins of the bark hull. 

It is noteworthy that the simplest—those with- 
out tho adventitious strengthening of stretchers, 
ies, ribs and gunwales — were. characteristic 
of Victorian localities in the region farthest 
south in the Australian range of tho bark canoe, 
Going north along tho eastern coast the con- 
struction in general became more advanced, 
^ condition consonant with the theory that in 
the Southern Hemisphere the most primitive 
forms lie farthest south, in the region nearest to 
the southern extremity of each continental mass, 

In South America the single-piece bark canoe 
is found to-day in Guiana and Brazil; among 
Europeans it goos by the name of Woodskin, 
In a typical example figured by Mrs. M. D. 
Brindley,? the sheet of bark is rolled in scroll. 
fashion and kept open by several thwart- 
stretchers. A very slight sheor provents leakage 
through the closely rolled and bluntly pointed 
ends, 

‘A most important development in design is 
signalized in the sharp-ended types of one-pioco 
canoes used on the north coast of Australia 
and by several negro tribes in South Africa, 
notably in Rhodesia, ‘The crudest variety is 
that made by the Lambas of Northern Rhodesia. 
Here, after detaching a long sheet of bark from 
a treo, tho ends are in turn placed over a fire. 
‘Tho heat causes them to become pliable and 
enables the builders to double the edges over 
and secure them with cross skewers of wood. 
Light stretchers are then placed at intervals 
between the gunwales to prevent the sides from 
collapse In other examples seen on the Wami 











* The Canoes of British Guiana,” Mariner's Mirror, 
X, 1924, pp. 124-132. 

1 роко, O, The Lambas of Northern Rhodesia, 
London, 1031, p. 119. 
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River (Tanganyika Territory) by Stuhlmann’ 
the ends of a long pieco of bark, after being 
softened by heat, are bent together and sewn 
to one another with strips of bast. Over the 
seams clay is daubed. 

‘The equivalents of these African forms are 
represented in canoes from the coasts and islands 
of North Australia and Queensland. ‘The simplest 
variety has sharply pointed ends sheored sharply 
upwards from the bottom. During construction, 
after the sides at each end have been bent together, 
their end margins are trimmed to shape and then 
sewn together with bast strips or bast cords. 
А fow stretchers and ties are prosent, but no ribs. 

A specialized form employed in the Arafura 
swamps in Central Arnhem Land is of particular 
interest for the fore end is drawn out into an 
underwater pointed ram-shape identical with 
those characteristic of the peculiar салоев used 
on the Kutenai River in British Columbia and 
the State of Idaho and in the Amur area of 
Eastern Siberia, where however both ends are 
pointed underwater, reversing the usual sheer 
of the stem in canoes and boats. The Australian 
type has a vertical sewn stern, is without ribs, 
but has both stretcher rods and bast fibre ties 
connecting the gunwales. 

‘Examples of single-pieco bark canoes from 
Bathurst Island, northward of Darwin, North 
Australia, in the Adelaide Museum, show no 
trace of ribs, but in addition to rod stretchers 
and bast fibre ties the straight run of each 
gunwale is strengthenèd by a pole lashed length- 
wise along it. The ends are sharp, and bifurcate, 
the stem is markedly concave, the stern deeply 
lobed—cliaracteristio forms common to many 
Oceanic and Indonesian types of canoes and 
undoubtedly of very ancient ancestry, as 
demonstrated by W. Miller.® 

The series above described furnish a complete 
evolutionary gradation ascending from the crude 
trough-like stage to one in all respects tho equal 
of the most graceful of dug-outs. 

A second series show how transverse frames 
may have come into existence. In a fine example 

® Stuhlmann, Handwerk und Industrio in Ostafrika 
“Abh, d. Hamburger Inst. Bà. 1, 1910, p. 34. 

* Thomson, D. F., * Tho Treo Dwellers oÈ tho Arafura 
Swamps, Max, 1930, 109. 

7 Mason, Otis T., * Pointed Bark Canoes of the Kutenai 
‘and Amur,’ Report U.S. Nat. Mus. 1899, pp. 523-537. 

* 'Austoinsulero Kanus als Kult- wà Kri 
Symbols” Bacsoler-Arehiv, TL, 1912, pp. 25-249. 
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of bark canoe from the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
made by the Anula tribe and now in the National 
Museum at Melbourne, we find that in its con- 
struction threo wide strips of bark have been 
employed to form the main part of tho hull 
"These comprise on one side a full-length strip, 
with the other and opposite side or half made up 
of two unequal lengths, joined end-to-end by a 
vertical sewn joint. The side strips aro bent 
inwards along ‘their lower edges and are sewn 
together in the median line of the bottom; at 
each end they are sewn together to form a sharp 
stem and stern, raked slightly upwards and 
forwards. To avoid shipping seas, each end 
is heightened by the addition of a length of 
narrow bark weather-boarding on each side. 
Along the upper and free margin of each side, 
except for a short distance at the ends, a gunwale 
pole is lashed and the two gunwales are stayed to 
provent spreading, by means of nine bark-cord ties. 

Similarly, to prevent the bottom from caving 
upwards nine sets of primitive ribs are present. 
Each consists of two short pieces of mangrove 
stick. ‘The upper ends of each pair are wedged 
under the gunwale pole on opposite sides and 
are set obliquely so that their lower sections cross. 
one another amidships, with the extremities 
wedged against what wo may now call the tum 
of the bilge, which is protected against damage 
by extra pieces of loose bark laid as a flooring 
along the bottom of the canoe and thereby 
intercalated between tho heels of the rib sticks 
and the actual bark skin. 

‘These canoes are built for use both in the sea 
and on rivers. ‘They are seaworthy when handled 
expertly. One, examined, was 16 feot long by 
2 feet beam; in it eight natives on one occasion 
had paddled across twenty miles of open sea, 
voyaging from the Sir Edward Pellew Islands 
to the Macarthur River. 

The next step iv the typological series illus- 
trating the development of primitive framing 
is seen in a bark canoe in the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, coming from the samo locality as the 
Jast—the Pellew Islands in the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
This is made from a single broad length of bark 
bent into cance shape, the ends similar, out and 
sewn into the form of a sharp cutwater, raked as 
before; gunwale poles are present, together with 
a number of cross ties of fibre cordage to prevent 
the hull from flattening out. Here, again, the 
primitive frames consist of short, paired lengths 
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of mangrove stick, fairly stout. Instead, however, 
‘of crossing one another, the two lower ends butt 
together amidships on the bottom. With their 
upper ends tightly wedged under the pole 
gunwales, they form effectively rigid transverse 
fromes, cach half or unit representing a rib. 
As the gunwale poles do not extend to the stom 
and stern, short pieces of wood of graduated 
length aro wedged inside the angle at each end 
to keep it from deformation. 

Finally, we got a type of canoe, again from the 
coast of North Australia, wherein two-part frames 
aro replaced by numerous single-pieco frames, 
each formed of a pliant rod curved to the interior 
shape of the bark shell which is approximately 
semi-circular, In one canoe, 10 feet in length, 
examined in the Adelaide Museum, those semi 
circular frames numbered 19, spaced apart about 
S inches. Their ends are wedged below tho 
gunwale poles as in the two preceding examples. 
Four fibre ties are present, but no stretchers. 

‘No further advance in bark canoe construction 
appears to have taken place in Australia, owing 
probably to the stagnation of progress due to the 
failure of the aborigines to combine into settled 
communities; remaining in a nomadic condition, 
they had no incentive to advance in material 
culture; split into small tribal groups, trading 
between the tribes was virtually or entirely 
unknown; only in comparatively recent times 
have Indonesian and Melanesian cultures begun 
o exert an influence upon the material culture 
of the northern tribes; of this, instances are 
seen in the presence of outrigger canoes with 
on the coasts of the Cape York 





of the territory of North Australia, 

It was otherwise in the densely afforested belt 
that stretches across North America and Eastern. 
Asia approximately between the parallels of 
45° and 60° W. In this region bark canoe con- 
struction attains the perfection of its art. 16 is 
unnecessary to enter into details of the graceful 
double-ended canoes of the North American 
Indians, of those of the Tungus, Yakut and Goldi 
‘tribes on the Amur and its tributaries, or of the 
Inboriously wrought craft of the Fuegian Yahgans ; 
for in the study of the relationship of bark canoes 
‘to other craft we can best base our reasoning upon 
tho gradations in bark canoe construction found 
in Australia, where alone have numerous primitive 
‘types survived. It will suffice to say that in 
‘the American and Asiatic types, wooden gun- 
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wales, numerous regular frames and stretchers, 
sometimes becoming thwarts, are usually present. 
‘The bark skin is normally in several sections 
carefully sewn together, with the seams payed 
with resin or gum, When the designs of these 
various types are analysed we find that all are 
natural developments from ancestral forms similar 
їп essentials to the bark canoes of Australia, 

Up to this point we have been dealing with 
facts, With the knowledge thus gained we have 
now to attempt to gain some insight into the 
obscure working of the inexperionced minds of 
the earliest pioneers of civilization when they 
decided to leave the homeland of river, lake 
and forest for coastal regions where the bark 
canoes which they had hitherto used were found 
too frail and unstable. At that timo these people 
probably possessed few improvements upon the 
tools of Palieolithio man; but rude as may have 
been their equipment it probably included 
cutting implements capable of enabling them to 
fell trees, and to shape the trunks into trough- 
shaped dug-outs, rude replicas of the bark canoes 
which they had hitherto used but which were 
now found unsuitable because of the rocky 
fringes and rough seas of the const where their 
new settlements were located. Or it may be that 
in the new land no trees could be found with bark 
suitable for fashioning into canoe hulls, It ів 
significant that it sometimes happens that bark 
canoes and dug-outs similar in basio design are 
in uso side by side, as in the Amur instances 
cited by H. H. Brindley.” 

Where the transition from bark canoe to treo- 
trunk dug-out took place is as yet impossible 
to decide, though several facts suggest that it 
occurred in or near India and the Malay Archi- 
pelago, where the dug-out canoe attains its 
highest and most elaborate development and. the 
greatest multiplicity of form. Tho last-named 
fact is of the greatest importance to our conclu- 
sions for, as with animals and plants, the 
occurrence of many closely related species and 
varieties in any definite or restricted area denotes. 
a prolonged occupation of that region and, inferen- 
ally, is evidence of greater relative antiquity than 
that of species in areas where it is exceptional 
to find many which are of close kinship. 

Tf, then, tho canoes of the two regions named 
(India and Indonesia) have been modelled upon 
pre-existing forms of bark canoes, we would 
Notes on the Boats of Siberia,’ Mariner's Mirror, 
Sept, 1919. 
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expect that not only would their makers essay 
{о copy the outward form, they would even 
copy minor features of no essential importance ; 
just as the early workers in stone continued to 
imitate features essential to buildings constructed 
of wood but valueless when translated into stone. 
Hence the early hewers of dug-outs would probably 
retain the rib feature characteristic of bark canoes, 
at the height of their development. That this 
was so is rendered extremely probable by the 
occurrence of rib-like ridges ranning transversely 
across the bottom and up the sides of dug-outs 
in certain localities at the present day; for example, 
in the large fishing and transport dug-outs of the 
Malabar coast of India, where these vestigial 
frames take the form of transverse bands in low 
Telief across the bottom, sometimes continued 
up the sides, 

Some of the ancient dug-out canoes, found in 
Britain in lacustrine and related deposits, show 
related frame vestiges; generally, they are narrow 
and prominent and usually cross tae bottom 
without extending as ribs up the sides. In 
passing, I may say that it appears that the crude 
design of the earlier of British dug-outs suggests 
that they were made by a people who were living 
a life of hardship, a people who had lost much of 
the skill of their more fortunate forefathers— 
men who had lived nearer the cradle of the 
human race—in the sub-tropics probably, where 
under milder conditions they had developed 
considerable skill in wood-working. 

‘These transverse frame ridges add little 
appreciable strength to the structure of a dug-out 
canoe, for they run across the grain of the wood. 
‘This fact appears to have been appreciated at a 
later date, for in the finest dug-onts of recent 
times these ridges have been suppressed. 

Transverse frames do not reappear until the 
dug-out began to be replaced in its tum by 
replicas constructed of planks. At first these 
consisted of three planks—(a) a broad basal 
plank, flat or slightly hollowed after the fashion 
of a dug-out, and (®) a deep side plank sewed 
upon or to each edge of the bottom plank: 
As so constructed the hull lacked rigidity. Ina 
seaway, or if unequally loaded, the stresses set 
up tended to cause the seams to open and to 
chafe the lashings holding the planks together. 
‘Two methods to obviate this defect were eventu- 
ally adopted, each in a different locality. In one, 

Hormel, J. “The Evolution of the Clinker-built 
“ishing Luger,’ Antiquity, Spt, 1990, pp. 941-345. 
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perforated lug-shaped cleat projections were left. 
in vertical and transverse series at definite 
intervals on the inner side of the hull planking, 
and to these cleats, shaped frames wore fitted 
and lashed. This type was in universal use in 
Scandinavia in the early centuries of our era, 
and persisted into Viking days; to-day the 
design continues to be employed in the construc- 
tion of the war-canoes of the Solomon islanders 
and in some of the craft in use in the Indonesian 
islands to the west of New Guinea. 

‘The alternative device was to sew the frames 
directly to the planking of the hull; this is ssen 
at the present day only in the sharp-keoled 
canoes of the Gilbert islanders. Probably it was 
the method employed originally in those lands 
where the carvel type of framed vessel was 
developed; here, in later times, sewing gave 
place to metal fastenings as soon as copper, 
bronze or iron became sufficiently abundant and 
cheap to permit them to be employed freely. 

If the reasoning above outlined be correct we 
may tabulate the progressive development of 
canoe construction in the following manner, 
promising that the series is arranged in typo- 
logical order; in certain localities one or more 
of the intermediate stages may have been skipped, 
thereby telescoping the series to à greater or less 
degree than in others. 

(a) TROUGH-SHAPRD BARE CANOES :— 

1. With open ends which may be closed with 

day; 

2. With each end bunched together and tied in 
position with bast fibre or creeper stems. 

(b) SHARP-ENDED BARK CANOES :- 

1, Without internal stiffening 

2. Stiffened by crossed ribs and gunwale poles ; 

3. Stiffened by several sets of frames,” each 
made of two oblique rib.sticks with the 
lower ends wedged together medially ; 

4, With numerous curved transverse frames of 
pliant rods, each in ono continuous length. 

(c) DUG-OUT CANOES, TYPICALLY SHARP ENDED `- 

1, With transverse ridges across the bottom and 
up the sides, left when hewing out the hull; 
Without any vestiges of frames. 

(d) PLANK-BUILT CANOES :— 

1. Of threo planks, without frames; the planks 
sewn together edge to edge, or, alternatively, 
overlapped; 

2. With inserted frames tied to cleats on the 
inner side of the planks, or, alternatively, 
with frames sewn directly to the hull. 
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From the last two designs (d, 2) have developed 
the present-day European types of planked 
boats known respectively as the ‘clinker’ and 
the ‘carvel’ build. In the clinker build the 
frames are inserted after the hull planking has 
beon assembled; in tho carvel tho frames are 
pre-formed and to these the planking is nailed 
subsequently. In the former the planks are 
overlapped; in the latter they aro arranged 
ойде {о өйдө. 

From the carvel type of wooden canoes, boats 
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and ships, all iron and steel hulled vessels wore in 
tura directly developed within the past hundred 
years. 

Tt is. probable that the skin-covered boats of 
the Esquimaux and certain other circum-polar 
peoples arose through modification of the sharp- 
ended bark canoe fitted with curved transverse 
frames (5, 4) when their ancestors migrated from. 
forests lands into tho treeless coastal wastes of 
the arctio regions. This, however, is another 
story and cannot be treated here. 


GESTURE, MAGIC AND PRIMITIVE ART. By Professor John Murphy, University of Manchester. 
Summary of a paper read at the Nottingham Meeting of the British Association, September, 1931. 


142 1% poper at tho British Anooiation of 

which this is a summary the attempt was 
made to show certain relations of gesture to 
magio, ritual and primitive art. Many actions 
of magic and of religions ritual are fairly described. 
as more or less simple or elaborate gestures. The 
simplest gesture is like an action in the bud, 
which may or may not open into completeness; 
or it may be described as an aot at the stage of 
conation or will which does not pass into the 
completed action. ‘This may be illustrated by the 
caso of Kühlers chimpanzee, This femal 
watching with intense interest a male chimpanzee 
climbing to the topmost of the piled-up boxes to 
reach the coveted bananas, and stretching up his 
arm af last to grasp them, reached up with her 
arm at the same instant in the same way. ‘This 
was an action which remained only a gesture 
because she was down on the ground and could not 
complete it. Tb was an adjustment of the body 
to the attainment of an end, a ‘set’ of its motor 
mechanism to a purpose which was not in fact 
achieved by it. It was, in Freudian terms, à 
‘wish’ finding expression in gesture without 
actual fulfilment. : 

The resemblance of this in some respects to 
magic is obvious. It was, for example, action at a 
distance, an endeavour to throw across intervening 
space a power which did not actually cross it or 
influence the event at all. Other resemblances, as 
well as this, may be observed in examples of 
human gesture. ‘There is the well-known spectator 
‘at football matches who kicks at the moment when 
he wishes the player to drive the ball into goal; 
and the player at every sort of ball-game (bowls, 
golf, eto.) who inclines his body in the direction in 
which he desires the ball to go, or feels the 
inclination but represses it. The motorist often, 





when not himself driving, gesticulates with feet 
and hands and body, especially at critical 
moments. In these human cases, as in Kóhler's 
chimpanzee, there are manifest resemblances to 
the magic of primitive people, Every one is 
familiar, since Seligman and others suggested it 
long ago, with the probability that the pictures of 
animals in the Magdalenian caves have a magical 
purpose. ‘They are gestures, also, in the sense 
that they are actions not completed, but merely 
desired and expected to be completed in the 
reality of the successful tribal hunt. ‘There is thus 
in them the element of will, conation, the Freudian 
"wish," intensely felt, which we have seen in the 
‘examples of human gesture just mentioned. Here 
itis a matter of life and death for the tribe. There 
is involved the naive irrationality of action at a 
distance found in these impulsive human gestures ; 
and there is, moreover, the identification of the 
magician-artist with the hunter miles away, 
similar to the unconscious identifications of the 
chimpanzee with her friend in the desired act of. 
reaching the bananas, and of the human beings in 
the instances mentioned with those who were 
actually doing the thing, so that the artist in the 
cave is one with the hunter on the tundra, and 
that the mere gesture of his picture of the event 
becomes the event itself, and the magician’s arm 
is the hunter's arm with enhanced and indeed 
infallible power. 

There is a similar clue to the psychology of the 
matter in the words of R. R. Schmidt where re- 
fering to these earliest magical operations, he 
says that “ the pictorial imagination conceives of 
“itself as empowered to make an impression on the 
“environment of life and circumstance by an 
“intensive act of the will, just as if it were à 
* “шд” (а weapon, a. missile, fire, etc.) and to 
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f transform that environment from one condition 
fto another. This is the proto-logic or prelogic of 
“the child-like stage of thought, which makes no 
“certain difference between the subjective and the 
"objective." One is also taken a step further by 
the analysis of ‘ The Freudian Wish by Edwin 
B. Holt in his book of that name. Wish or will he 
describes as “a course of action which the living 
“ body executes or is prepared to execute with 
; regard to some object or some fact of its environ- 
“ment”? “Tn an organism", he continues, 
‘¢ which is about to perform some course of action 
“with regard to its environment, the internal 
f mechanism is more or less completely set for this 
“performance beforehand. The purpose . 
“is already embodied in. the motor 
£ attitude of the neuromuscular apparatus.” 
This is why ^it is in some respects irrelevant 
£; whether the individual carries out its wish or 
“not, Something may intervene so that the 
“ mechanism is not finally touched off . . . but 
“ that the individual ever developed such a set of 
“ the motor mechanism is the important point”? 

‘There is a familiar example which suggests an 
analogy tomagical rites formaking the food animal 
abundant, in the flow of saliva on the perception of 
food, when the digestive mechanism js ‘ touched- 
‘ off’ before the time, and the action of digestion 
is performed as a mere gesture, since it may not be 
completed in reality. It is the individual reaching 
out in wish of will, under the impulse of bodily 
need and the promise of satisfaction in the 
environment, with appropriate actions of the 
bodily mechanism, towards food which is 
separated from it by both time and space. The 
resemblance is manifest here to magical actions of 
the clan in which the hunting or coming of the 
food-animal is dramatised with the purpose and 
sure hope of bringing it to pass. The complex 
gesture of the magical drama, separated from 
actuality by distance both of space and time, is 
the expression of the tribal will to live—of the 
will that what they wish to happen shall happen ; 
and the mass emotion, the feeling of being together 
in the action, and all willing the same thing, 
deepens the sense of power to compel the event to 
come to pass. 





‘The Dawn of the Human Mind. 





London, 1988. рр, 103-6. 
* E. B. Holt: The Freudian Wish. London, 1915. 
p. 58. 


° The Freudian, Wish. p. 59. 
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‘The pictures in tlie Magdalenian caves by the 
magician-artists illustrate further an inter-con- 
nexion between gesture, primitive art and magic. 
This connexion confirms the idea, otherwise 
suggested, that pictorial art originates in gesture 
with the hand. The gestures of speakers and 
orators are often picture-making, an outlining 
with the hand of the metaphor in the word- 
vastness represented by a wide sweep, smallness 
by the hands or fingers a little distance apart, and 
soforth; and picture-writing, that is, all writing, 
had the same source in gesture. ‘These facts have 
a striking relation to a feature often remarked in 
the art of the caves, viz., that advantage is taken 


~ of some natural formation on the walls which 


suggests an animal, in order to complete the animal 
a5 à whole. “In the cave of Le Ferrassie 
£ (Dordogne) the stone freaks of nature, adapted 
“Tater, stand at the beginning of Aurignacian art. 
“There a block of rock foreshadowed a roughly- 
£ formed animal's head, with some appearance of 
“life; the artist gave it an ear, bored ап eye, 
“ engraved a leg; and the animal became alive." 
"This has an important relation to the fact that in 
& child's first attempts at drawing, tho sense 
which is consulted is not sight but touch. “The 
“ mental idea of the objective world ”, says Mr. 
Harold Speed, “that has grown up in his mind 
fis . . . associated more directly with touch 
thon with sight, with the felt shape rather than 
“the visual appearance." The child, therefore, 
draws a human face or an animal as a line, tracing 
out the shape in the outline much as he would feel 
it with his hands. This is the character of the 
drawing of primitive man also. One may imagine, 
then, the first primitive artist coming into the cave 
with some small light in his hand and with his 
mind full of the supreme interest of food for the 
tribe, when he sees on a natural boss of the wall 
some likeness to the hump and head of a bison or 
the haunch and hindlegs of a wild horse. In his 
imagination there is the full picture of the animal, 
and in the conative impulse of his will there is the 
wish that it may become food for the tribe; and 
then follows that motor ‘set’ of the body 
towards the fulfilment of the wish—the movement 
of its mechanism towards making the creature as 
real in material fact as it is in imagination. How * 
челе es ы тш 
The Dawn of the Human Mind, p. 127. 

5 Harold Speed : The Practice and Science of Drawing, 
London, 1038. 
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natural it then seems that the movement should 
take the form of a gesture of the hand which, with 
some hard sharp point, completes the outline of 
‘the animal. It may be added that the act of 
completing the whole shape out of the incomplete 
suggested form is an expression of the constructive 
impulse—the whole-making tendency which is a 
powerful motive in all creative work and art, and 
carries with it its own pleasure in the completeness. 
“Thus the gesture becomes a work of art, and an 
act of magic. 

Gesture, finally, isa link which unites magic and 
religious acts or ritual. In a monograph on two 
monuments of the solar cults? Franz Cumont 
analyses two gestures with the hands which are 
among the simplest and most universal in religion, 
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‘The one is the raising of the right hand in a gesture 
of reverence and worship, which, however, he 
suggests was originally apotropaic in function, 
warding off the terrible power of the deity. ‘The, 
other is the gestare of the two hands extended 
togetherin the attitude of appeal or supplication. 
Tn truth, these are the two most fundamental 
gestures of the hands as affecting man’s life. All 
action has for its end either the preservation or 
tho enhancement of life; it has been truly said 
to be at; bottom either a pushing or a pulling of 
our environment,” that is, an averting of what is 
harmful to life or a drawing to one of what 
is good {ог Йе. It is thus either apotropaic or 
attractive as aro these simplest gestures of 
religion. 








TUF. Cumont: Deus Monuments des Cultes Soloires 
Paris, 1993, 


T A. D. Ritchi 
London, 1035. p.19. 


Dhe Natural 
ot. p. 390. 
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SOME NOTES ON A HUNGARIAN COPPER AXE-HAMMER. By H, H. Coghlan, A.M.[MB.. 


F.R.A., Boxford, Newbury, Berks. Illustrated. 
[43 2220-0 бе йш ө Mr, E. Y. B. 

Peake, M.A, F.S.A, Curator of the 
Newbury Museum, I am able to make the 





following report on an interesting Hungarian 
axe-hammer, or battle-axe, from this collection, 
‘The axe was originally in the private collection 
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A HUNGARIAN COPPER AXE IN TIM NEWBURY MUSEUM. 
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of the late Professor Fummerspack, professor of 
the Technical School at Munich; it was acquired 
by Mr. Peake in April 1914, 

‘The axe is of particular interest for the follow- 
"ing reasons— 

(1) It would seem to have been made from 
Hungarian native copper. 

(2) As an example of casting in native copper 
at an early date, 

(8) As a casting of the closed-mould type 
without the usual tin-content in the metal, In 
this case the tin-content is replaced by lead. 


Description of the Aze. 


‘Type—The specimen is typical of the Hungarian 
copper axes. It most likely belongs to the 
Danubian IIL period. Childe, Dawn of European 
Civilisation (1939) (pp. 109, 110, fg. 52-53), 
illustrates Hungarian copper axes of Danubian 
ILI (Bodrogkeresztur culture) which resemble the 
Newbury axe in various ways. It seems probable 
that this axe pre-dated the dawn of the bronze 
age in Danubian IV, that is, before about 
1600—1700 в.с. 


Technique—Inspection of the untouched sur- 
faces of the copper shows clearly that the axe is 
casting. The surface is rough, and the weapon 
has the appearance of having been cast in a 
roughly finished stone mould, or possibly a poor 

+ moulding-sand or clay was used. The surface 
roughness is due to most of the weapon having 
beenlefü ‘as cast.” The roughness is not due to 
corrosion; the copper is remarkably free from 
any corrosion wastage. There is clearly no 
question of the weapón having been forged, or 
cut out of a piece of solid copper. The method 
used in the casting of this implement is not at 
Once apparent, As it is not a flat axe, it could 
not have been cast in a simple open mould. ‘The 
rough ‘ unfettled ” surfaces of the casting do not 
show any joint line such as would occur had any 
prehistoric divided mould been used, since the 
two sections of the mould never made an 
absolutely accurate register. Tt thus seems 
probable that a rough cire perdue process was 
used for making this casting. 

The shaft-hole is very nearly circular; on 
the average it is not more than 0-5 mm. out of 
truth on the diameter, ‘The hole was not punched, 
and it may have been roughly east in, and then 
finished off, using some form of emery drill. The 
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bell-mouth and taper of the hole is what one 
would expect if an emery drill had been used ; 
the inside of the shaft hole is smooth, which 
suggests finishing by drilling or grinding. It will 
be noticed that the taper of the shaft hole is 
reversed with relation to the shaft entry. This 
ingenious idea would give a very secure fixing 
of the head to the shaft if a wedge was used as 
in a modern hand-hammer. ‘The slightly raised 
flange round the shaft hole is formed in the 
casting, not by hammering, or by the shaft hole 
having been punched. 


‘Reports on filings from a copper 
“axe hammer from Hungary, received from 
“Mr. H. J. E. Peake, by Dr. Desch, National 
“Physical Laboratory, June 24th, 1930. The 
“filings were examined by the method of spark 
* spectrography, using pure copper as the second 
“electrode. Lead was found in appreciable 
‘ quantity, silver being rather less, and a trace of 
“nickel being detected. ‘Tin, iron, antimony, 
“ bismuth and silicon were absent. ‘The analysis 
“seems to point to a native copper, many 
“examples “of which are recorded from 
“ Hungary. 

Such evidence as we have with regard to the 
early copper of Hungary would indicate that 
there must have been a considerable industry in 
the manufacture of implements and weapons 
from the local deposits of native copper. Dr. 
Desch has kindly informed me that, on the 
slopes of the Matra-gebirge, not far from Erlau, 
asses of native copper up to 15 kg. were found. 
On the surface in lumps, sheets, and jagged 
masses. It is also found in the Altgebirge.t 

Witter? says, itis very probable that in Hungary 
in the earliest metal times the copper made use 
of was of native origin, he also gives analyses* 
of metal objects from Hungary which are 
probably made of native copper. These analyses < 
show that the copper is very pure; usually it 
contains only traces of lead and silver, otliér 
impurities being absent. This lends further 
support to the theory that the Newbury axe 
also is made of copper which originated in the 
native copper deposits of Hungary. 


= 
àv. Qorma, Die Erelagerstatten Ungarns ună Sieben- 
burgens. Freiburg. 1861. pp. 144, 195. 
Wren. Die Alteste “Eregewinnung im nordiüch- 
germanischen Lebenskreis. Leipzig. 1938. I. p. 116. 
+ Wieman. lo. I. p. 296. Taf I. 47, 68, 55, 80. = 
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tho point, which Dr, Friedrich barely oven suggests, that- 
the ‘successive waves of boliof are su to have 
‘travelled notin igolation but along with the other cultural 
characteristics of their carriers, this is simply nob what 





bo sion of eutore а ikas Itin an infinitely moro 
‘complex process of action and reaction, setting up strai 

xd conflits, in which the source of the cultural traite 
Involved seems to most modem studenta Ín this country 
to bo of far lesa im ‘than. tho light which the 

itself may throw on the essential nature of human. 
Tiativutions, 

Tn modem conditions it is impossible to observe 
‘any process of culture change, that is nob at the same 
time ove of cultural diffusion, ot one can say with equal 
genidence that problems of cultural evation, of the 
type, hero suggested for study-—auch as tho question 
whether a priesthood could develop from tho wearing by 
no mesiber of secret society of a mask representing n 
‘supernatural being ware not {hose which confront the 
student in real life. Indeed Dr. Kriedrich's whole thesis, 
Testing ax [t does on the aemamption that magionl and 
religious beliefs can bo easily identified and soparated, 
San hardly arouso much interest. in thos who have 
followed. the. sorien of attempts. ab definition to their 
culmination in the conception of magie and religion a 
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than hls own, that these accounta, owing to tho different. 
interesa of their authors, lack ‘precision on just the 
subject which is to him of paramount im - 
Dr. Friedrich does not seem to have found this an 
obstacle; "indeed ho has semetimes followed rather 
‘unezitically the words rather than tho intention of his 
authorities, For example, the account, of religion in 
Roscoe's Baganda, with its frequont references. to. the 
* modiuma "of the various divinities, is quoted in more 
than ono context. But though tho word is. obviously 
intended to describe the shamanism in whioh Ganda 
religion closely resembles the kubandwa-cult which our 
Author describes in such detail, ho does not seem to have 





found anything in Roscoo which would lead him to refer 
to the Baganda in his section on shamanism, 

"He is very uncritical too in his attitude to negative 
‘evidence, "Frobenius did not find o single magical object 


in tho Ethiopian culture area. Munzinger, howover, saw- 
many amulete, but found no belief in spirits. Schwein- 
furth found a'wideproad beliof in witches among the 
Bongo. This doos not suggest to him, however, any 
re-examination of the material. Such discrepancies aro 
Tightly dismissed aa regional variations. Any theory of 
culture areas could be supported by this type of 


ffe English periodicals quoted do not include tho 
Journal ote val 





“Anthropological Insitute or Africa. 

‘Dr, Friedrich's study does not probo deeper than 

howe suporficial cultural characteristics, on which wo 
eed not doubt tho reliability of early observers, the fact 
that in many cases he does not refer to the most modern 
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power; and whosoever 
aceapted this symbol showed by в) doing Уй ee 
rat Tony oer to tho father il dn 
leh is a rotrogrssion from tho pure 
doctrine of Original Sin redeots 








doctrine of the Atonement likewise recalls the replace, 
ment of the primeval father by his eldest son and tho 

‘sacriico of tat son for the guilt of bis brothers 
vni BY be suited tha fow wil be found to accopt 
> Author's exposition of Judaic and Christian mono: 
theism without considerable reserve. Apart from doubt 
Ва to whether it is safe to generalize on data provided 
by neurotic individuals, the promisses involve acsoptance 
cf the theory of the primeval father, his rebellions and 
and their exogamous self-denial. 





siderable adjustment 

Exodus. EK 
Several ofthe arguments used in the course of davelop- 

ing tho theme soom questionable. Тыш отор 
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ft any rate, of this work has boon frst published hero, 
and in English, is a tributo to this country on which 
‘wo may legitimately congratulate ourselves, 


J. H. HUTTON. 


The Jewish World inthe Time of Jesu, DuC. 
peer. iugi edam by УЕ 
14B. E522) Eondon Kegan Td, 1090% ido i 
Pre tie ne 
By threo sable tranlation of work of ontatand- 
ing importano Proteste S.E oaks hoa sade ones 
to'a geri o Engl rondes eti arenes 
iron in Pate tnd se i 
PEA cecupation ЭР ө эшке Be 
Fibre ties to et dial diapendon Gove tho fee 
tho earth The boak botore ur te ina of aE 
ele arr rns by Be de i 
Тим rom i beginnings о т уер, дөш ы 
Sige of баш p ar 
pho’ story and Proceed ra Gd ы o 
ical and religous conditions ЗГ Бшш qi he 
awn of tho Christian. oen the innovations and ао Бе 
Inuencee сштеп at tais’ time, tio miare ot Soh 
religous Mf with f vais нды ӨР Тын at 
золата divislon, concluding with x never апа 











istie Judaism ‘the communities of the Diaspora, 
fad the reciprocal induence of Judaism and paganism 


Unlike Drs Fokes Jackson, Profesor Guignebore 
egeris Josephus as an unreal source of information 
E neither The man nor his work," he says, "ls of tha 
și trst quality.” He ia accused of auch * daring fights 
“of faney a tho transformation of ho Pharisea and 
Reduce phis pho sects who nome fee 
$! Wil and immortality of the soul; oF wilful omissions, 
“uch as that of sll reference to tio Afossianio expecta 
1 ons ot the Jews; and of interpretations which ars 
1 obviously and consciously falso, sach aa that which 
3 throws tho whole responsibility for the revolt on to a 
“i fow fanatics, о б tho Jewish people ts 0 whole 
£ may appear blameless in the mattis", Nevertheless 
bovis prepared to gunt that, apart Irom himn, it wouid 
bo impossible to reconstruct the Graco Horak period 
of Jewish history. 

Throughout the whole of the post-exilio epoch Juäaiem 
was in proces of mmodication by contacts with the sur 











rounding eivilizations—Babylonian, Iranian and Hellen. 
istio—which had o profound effect on the religious 
outlook: and p new attitude to the Torah (the 
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Za), te th lernen of tho woe odio rei. Ero out judgment, to maintain, contains 


fh unconscious permeation of deus which: gredaaly 
Tonultod in-e porinanont synortinte edaptation, “Whee 
Profesor Guignebert haa fo any on this portant aspoct. 
af tho culture ia of very considerable intereat to anthro. 
pologista, and will mario carek study” in relation to 
Examples of similar contacta between othor civilizations 
Ms anal pi od iia varios x 

x of tho various currents of orthodox 
religous lif, he concentrates on һо Байдосов, Ва 
Phares, tho Zcalota and tho Fasenes in order to 
delormins th real nature of Judaism i Palatino just 
Sete a Ghat er Ho rem, loves ide 
eomplaxlty of tho poriod with erom-cartonts of thought 
find “practico that cannot bo Drought within a ala 
"hthtion. "Tha ie further trate by the existance 
fof secta i. Judaism though {he evidence concerning 
fhoir preciso naturo and argnnization, n all nea 
stade Peine tho ows GE tho, Dispersion, though 
living an independent life as a community or ' synagogue’ 
Ine toparao querer ot town, gradual let (bé ar 
of contamination Dy contacta wiih paganism, and onmo 
undor the ‘nuance of to higher culture of Cher Greek 
environment, “Tis arono a Hllenized Judaiem fvour 
lo to Gre philosophy, во that & syncrotiam, nt 
fntenoetuat att religions, gradually’ daveloped. This 
fontared tho crontion of now acota and & Jewish gnori- 
Conversely, tho trunalation of the Seriptures into Grea 
(EXX) oxtondod Jewish inflenen in the Gentile world, 
{hough after tho il of ганым а Ар, Т0 he propa 
gandist spirit o£ Judaism rapidly doclined under the 
ees of mortuo and Wars tho rainy tido ot 
Christianity. E. O JAMES. 
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to this theory of the emotional origin of moral judgments. 
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‘In the second part of the book, Dr. Westermuarok 
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Anthropology and Religion. By Peter H. Buck. 
148 shia. Cerne тч ш 0 рр ‘Price 
yublished under the 


FEN 
OF the numerous volumes 
Dwight Harrington Torey Foundation at Yale Univer 
Sity, this book 1o tho first attempt to bring anthropology 
"wil te scope of tho leotureahip, established to 
ишпен the rete of seni vestigation n relation 
io relin and for "the improvement of human con- 
foe. To these eds tho founder desirod ihe 
leciuses io bo given by ' men eminent in their respective 
Püsperiments without reference to any philosophical 
or theological tent, and having "compte freedom ог 
Sitierancey that “ihe Christan spirit ay be nurtured 
"in ie fullest light of tho worlds knowledge. In tho 
ceti өртү. Бой э e exponent of the an 
agis! standpaint, tho choice fell on è Polynesian schel 
ol Maori extraction, born in Now Zealand and long 
resident jn the Islande As Director of tho Bishop 
Masoum in Honolulu, and Profassor of Anthropology at 
Yale, ho brings to his task tho knowledge of a trained 
anthropologist who has gained an insight into his 
subject from within in a manner that falis to tho lot of 
few exponents of native beliefs and eustoms. Moro- 
‘over, Polynesia is an structive feld for the study 
of tho growth, elaboration, and decay of social and 
religious institutions, which ie the subject of these 
обла. 

“The course opens with an account of tho deification 
‘of certain chier described in terms of Tyloran animis 
Sid Spencerian antestor-wonhip. rom dreams man 
Supposed to have come to a knowledge of « neparabl 
Зао soul, which wea raised to divino manic in the 
Caso or illastrious. ancestors, to whom woro assigned 
Supernatural powers by thoir descendanta, Tho family 
‘ti ози the tribal pet and when te ancestral 

od developed into a national deity, the priest acqui 
Баа тотту боран ол tho alo ne E 
Simple family shrine became s temple with a compl 
nitas, and in dan coumo a human Vim was gab: 
‘Situated for an earlier offering of Ash. While dovelop- 
mente of this nature may havo. ooourred in certain 
{nstanooy for zeasona which often have been stated, the 
‘theory of unilateral evolution along these lines encoun: 
ders formidable йош ш а рышты hypothesis; 
Thdeod, Dr. Buck himself records the existeneo of au 














“eaoterie monotheistic school’ in New Zealand, in. 


which a Higa God of the Creator type is not a deifad 
Ancestor, sineo ho is said to have had 'no parents but 
"imply eame imo being) Ho was regarded as tho 
sourco of all knowledge and independant of the lomer 
goda, tough responsible for tho creation of ^ tha existi 
Fation of religion”. Man may havo deifed hia heroes 
but this practico does not explain in foto the original 
concept of deity. 


Tn tho second lecture tho croation of man is discussed. 
Originally (iis armed) the gods were thought to have 
"human parents, but in order to give them a greater 
[еше апа в sopemataral origin, ag the creators of the 
yaman race, they were made the offspring of the Sky- 
father and tho Earth-mothor. But such a reversal of 
technique has yot to be demonstrated, and this would 
require much fuller treatment than is possible within 
hê spaco of ono locturo. Рм to tha ' death of the 
* gods,’ we are on firmer ground. Missionaries following 
in tho wake of early voyagers and traders, introduced & 
religion that had been evolved in a different. cultural 
setting, and carried with it ite own cultural values. 
loath of tho Polynesian gods resulted in profound 
changes, which disorganized society and wrecked the 
native arts and crafts. Tho missionary methods soem 
to have been singularly unenlightened, and Dr. Buck's 
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analysis of tho situation should be pondered by thoso 
ible for the introduction. of Western civilization 
beliefs into nativo communities, 

"Despite these mistakes, roligion, it is pointod out, ia 
an essential part of the culture ct any peopl” end in 
the opinion of tho author, * tho death of the Christian 
‘gods would mean the collapse of the culture to which 
«thoy belong, just as surely ‘as the death of the 
* Polynesian gods lod to the end of Polynesian culture, 
Anthropologists of, tho“ functional school” will agroo 
‘when ho says thot ‘ the things man has created with his 
"mind and worshipped with his spirit havo reality,” 
quite apart rom "whother tho supernatu du. 
mortality ean be proved or disproved solentifoally. 
AS a student of the manners, customs and thoughts of 
Peoples, “ho is concerned with beliefs that must be 
Accepted ag reel facts, because they have led to action 
‘and results 

"Though some of tho conclusions in these loctures aro 
open to question, he has devoloped a thomo which ia 
relevant to the present crisis in civilization. 

E. O. JAMES. 


Comparative Religion. By Dr. E.O. Janes. London: 
iie M ТТА 

149 De Seios bock oil é4 valuable aid to 
ims idem ii reden cio dom vis ek n 

general knowledge of the history of religion from the 

fos primitive to tho most highly developed culta, 

d ud thon who want a jumping ol pronka Or at 

intensive study of any of these cults. 
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pin desig ий ie higher selon, 
сот шш geound jn Vhap is nocessari ө аһогї биге, 
‘but the manner and the matter are such as to inspire 
Salas о илы ly 

Edu ome Vidi De Topibe, in the last three 
lumen of Fao Bly of Бант he ut fen a 
itary of what hop Thot Mitac aber E 
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ЕЕЕ Ы 
‘hut. society] having established ita ideale, tho 
ges den D wisn ы Ws gusta soi n 

forie co thm, and ie ung e nw eg 
а i Шш With tant whisk hus Preceded 


To gum up the value of this book we may use Dr. 
epe concluding words tho hiatory of lion 
Throughout the agos makos it abundantly clear that 
fonction by корду tho epiStan foro indigponsablo 
for tho cohesion of tho socal fabrics" 

The book is fully documented, and bas e valuable 
bibliography. Ea, SHATTOCK. 
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Migration and Environment. By H. L. Shapiro. 
Irc CE] 
A mites "Press, H3. di 
B E ? 
Mankind has always beta migratory, but recent 
кашыр фора avo ao eje эр tha 
moana of travel that the buman species oa now tans, 
plant itself in a wey that hu no paralleli ho vat of 
Tho animal wori. Drs Shapiro's pook: doaia with a 
single example of mass movement, namely, to Jabour 
emigration бота Japan to Hawaii and in i an attempt 
ir mado to ascertain whothor saih a Phenomenon has 
Any effct on the pista! typo of the people sonotmned. 
ө дона] discussed Das ben Axle ош dues 
н. 3 rises (a) E ed of families resident 
Sa Japan whioh ba immigrants to Hawall 
P Puto phon Bare soled Sepia io Hawa, 
relent Baa a ter miris d the 
inbred dovondanta of tho нца, ита азайат оте 
‘Tho Tigran end Hawaiian- born were chosen” 
provide representative samples of tho populations 1o 
nich theybeionged, and the dodentoe wel dio qn ha 
‘aa of thelr contemporary Blood relationship wi the 
migrants, "Tho fld dala const mainly of” quant 
tative body moasuromenta of subjects of both sexes, 
Và fov of tho sore reliable qualtativo characters 
rd» ha and eye, colour, aro ao included, 1a ordab 
V Gre this strict comparability, all the Observations 
wero se = by a singlo тре = Frederick 8. ps 
Ue of the most competent of tho younger-generetion 
‘of American physical anthropologist. 
doom en li esae ef eteclule mosrunmants 
and dione, two main conclusions emerge. 1n tho at 
piaco, the Inumigrents eppear to bo а tahoted ad not 
random sample o£ the goneal population of Japan. 
Secondly, the Hewalin boim both preste end ezbanee 
the peculiarities o tho. Inumigredte, Closer analys 
however, shows that the Jrumignanta aro datingulshod 
from the Sedentes by physical traits too marked to be 
tere haa boy whee Hato dier 
from tho Immigranta oniy to а alight degree, exept 
in tho cane of oephaiio and facial mésmuredenta, where 
he distinction continues to bo igaioan, Both axes 


‘roughly (ho same changes, but for the most 
фи ana anon the ol ain 
The mals, 


‘he nuzbor of mbjets included in tho throe prinoipal 
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Ec ce emi p iem 
E enr 
Еа Ча каны 
КО ны ыыт cu 
REDE 
fore well ado that a movement like the ne denned 
Te nee 
EIMEI EE 
Tho zoal significance o Dr, Shapiro's book, however, 
BE sees Se Meri Pot 
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The Mind of Primitive Man, By Bans Boos, ev 
Wine "Now York М шетин бол ТӨЗ 
[TEC S 
als ia e hew dion Gf tis Fook publahed by 
Prot Boni DT which ht fr zn yoy beck 
imi ua senden ODE a the Uli dae 
Tt has beon revised throughout, now mattor, constituting 
Shoat CET ue wala en ng an te 
Sensei hia dispon bes beu ciued, iia bd 
‘thirteen chapters in placo of ten. Mis. 
ii hay Perro e Socks slntife examination 
sate sepia Шш of slot ss tape БЫ 
Шы "Pius adeo оле en dee 
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generel publi aa an antidote to fallacious thinking 
About race 

полар $ deals with the relations between rame or 
Von typo, lange, and alr аа «шры 

CUE contain & neri асым of clare ond ба 
development with specia reference to tho men 
‘ifgrenoos between "primitive man? and ourselves. 

‘Tho work of Profemor Boas has had e profound 
йд о the develope of anthropologist 
in the United Staton. he present work máy therefore 
"lo bo meeamumended es e exposition of what may Do 
alod ihe American point of viow in cultural anthrop- 
‘logy in ta trongth and in is weakness. Tho funda- 
то тува i tho tendeney to coraider culture in 
abstraction from society., Soslological Interpretations 
‘of what эго really social Phonomena are therefore 
fejested, without considaretion, in favour of explanations 
in temma of ` psychology which i» not however the 
Devehology of tho experimental laboratory but the 
Solo of common sane. An example d this typo 
EP aychological’ explanation is the folowing =" he 
SF ere statement alat primitive man condim the 
“t animas as gifted with all the qualities of man shows 
^ bai cho anniogy between maay of the qualities ot 
i animals and human qualities has led to the viow Chat 
Т АШ tho qualities of animala aro buman- Tho fact that 
“ Gh lond of shndows is so often placed im the west 
“gests it localization at the place where the san ad 
Жад vanish.” (p. 104). 
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‘There appears to have boon some carelessness in the 
revision either of the proof or of the manuscript with 
the result that there aro sentences which, as they stand, 
convey no meaning. Examples aro tho first and the 
third sentences on page 174. 

A. R. RADCLIPFE-BROWN. 
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‘There is no need to analyse auch a report in detail 
ita utility ia obvious, and it will certainly bo widely ead 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Extension of Neanderthal Man into North 
158 eine nin extare tas to iowa 

Sing ti it Nod la fut yr qot 
cna cite Ging Nor Afia bui a E 
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[pig pr pere 
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pier, рыл: Тар, Маја, Отцы тана Palestino, 
. A. Шаа мк увага авот had’ rightly included 
Ss Airis in ie are c ditiributn 4 Neanderthal 
man. 

A gear go thar cameo light some diet evidenen 
indicating that Homo neanderthaloneis lived. in North 
‘ito аА апааш the dla Paloolihieeatore 
‘of this ragion. This is tho Tangier man, represented 
by a fragmentary maxilla and an isolated M” tooth repro- 
senting two dividuals, which were excavated by 
Dr. Carleton S. Coon in May, 1939. 

"Phe fossils wero discovered with a culture of Middle: 
рыт qasociation in tho pod No. 2 Jayar oF tho 
high cave (Mugharet el" Aliye), ono of tho Caves of 
Hercules, in tho vicinity of the international zone of 
Tangier, Morocco, Dr. C. S, Coon kindly entrusted 
‘the desorption of those fosis, which has’ since been 
published, to the writer 

"Tho maxillary fragment belongs to a child of about 
nine years of ago, While the worn isolated molar belongs 





7 Hrdlitka, A, ‘The Skeletal Remains of Eorly Man.” 
Siqaonion Mii, Call, Vol. $9, "Washington, 100, 

? Sonytrek, M. 8, “Foil Man in Tangier” Pap. 
Peabody Museum Amer. Arch. and Btm, Harvard 
University, Vol. XVI, 8, (1040). 


to a second and older individual. The maxilla, which is 
large and thick, is characterized by the lack of a canine 
fossa, and by the outward and backward slope of the 
zygomatic process of the maxilla, ‘The still umorapted 
canine and the frst premolar ware extracted from the 
‘maxilla, and being well preserved they furnished a 
Valuablo bases for comj "The nt teeth 
extracted from the maxilla as well as tho isolated molar 
indicate а close relationship with Neanderthal man. 
‘As far as our evidence goes, the maxilla and the teeth, 
as a whole, are distinguished from Sinanthropus and. 
Homo sapiens. Furthermore, tho comparison has estab- 
lished ‘the fact that in most of his diagnostic features 
Tangier man agrees with Neanderthal man, and hence 
shouid apparently be included in tho species, Homo 








‘The evidence indicates that, Neanderthal man also 
lived in North Avon and manufactured the Mousterian 
culture of thie region. la view of the extensive ares 
SE distribution: of овдан ђаво і Боо чона, 
nd tho congenial climate of Sahara zegion in the upper 
Pleistocene times, it le conceivable thet, Neanderthal 
‘nan nay sho have extended ito the Saba rons o 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate IJ 
FOUR PRE-PORTUGUESE BRONZE CASTINGS FROM BENIN. Jy Eva L. R. Meyerovite, 
Achimota, Gold Coast, West. Africa. 


150 4 io bronze castings described in this note are in the possession of the Oba of Benin and 
were photographed by us? during a visit to the Royal Palace. These, and some other bronze 
castings of later periods not described here, were all found in recent years during excavations for the 
ilding or adding of the Palace; except those made by the grandfather and father of the present 
f of the Brass castors clan of Benin-City, as ordered by the last two Obas from time to time. 
Tt is interesting to note that the present palace of Benin.City is built on land which during the twelfth 
and part of the thirtoenth century was used as a cemetery 
From about A.D. 1160 until about A.D. 1280 all the bronze and brass work required at the court 
of Benin was made in Ife, but eventually Benin desired to be independent arid Oba Oguolo sent to 
Ifo for a worker in metal to establish bronze and brass casting in his country. 
Tghe-igha, who was selected to go to Benin, was not only n great artist, but also a great teacher, 
and is said to have left many designs to his students and successors. After his death he was deified 
and is worshipped to this day by the brass smiths at Idunmwu Igun Broumwo, the quarter of the 

















Fio 4. A MIP-ORNAMENT IN BHONZE: PRE-PORTUGUESE CASTING FROM BENIN, 


TA brit survey of Nigerian Arta and Crafts has been conducted by H. V. and E. L. А. Moyerowite and 
sponsored by Achimota College, Gold Ooust. 
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Royal brass founders. On the altar of the shrine 
erected to his memory there are placed many 
terra-cotta heads which are said to be his work, 
but which unfortunately are very bad copies of 
copies of the originals which in the first place 
must have been destroyed in the course of the 
centuries. 

‘At the time of the conquest of Benin, and 
shortly. after, it was assumed that the Bini 
learned their bronze casting from the Portuguese 
This is not surprising for it must have been 
difficult for scientists of those days to believe that 
* primitive African tribes" could be originators of 
an art and technique of so high a standing. 

But this assumption is neither justified by 
‘comparison with the contemporary Portuguese 
casting technique nor by the frequently reiter- 
ated fact that Portuguese warriors, hunters and 
merchants were found on Benin plaques. 


Badge of Office of the Olokun priests. (Plate IJ. 
fig. 1). 

‘Those Badges of Office were in olden days 
housed in a shrine dedicated to the god Olokun 
in Benin, and taken out and carried by the 
priests on ceremonial occasions. 

‘The Badge depicted in fig. 1 is a large bronze 
‘casting in semi-circular shape, showing Olokum, 
god of the waters, supported by two attendants; 
the left figure is broken off and missing. 

‘This theme, either the Oba of Benin or the 
god Olokun (with whom the Obas identified 
themselves) supported by their attendants, is a 
very characteristic one in the art of Benin, and 
it is at times dificult to distinguish representa- 
tions of the Oba from those of the god Olokun, 
particularly when the former wears the latter's 
coral-bead regalia. In those cases the Oba, in 
‘the guise of Olokun, can only be distinguished 
by his feet, which are human, whereas Olokun's 
lower limbs are, in bronze castings, usually shown 
to branch out into catfish. 

Hore we have yet another version, in which, 
what I believe to be Olokun, is portrayed with 
human feet, yet in this case standing on two 
catfish, which although of a different variety than 
those depicted in later periods, are clearly recog- 
nizable as such; these as well as the frogs are 
attributes of the god of the waters. 

Tt may be argued that this is, nevertheless, a 
figure representing the divine king, Oba-Olokun, 
with all the attributes of the god, but here I draw 
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attention to the vertical incised markings on the 
face of the figure which are not the facial marks 
of the Obas of Benin, nor those of the Yoruba, 
royal house of Ife (later Oyo) from which the 
Benin Obas descended. 

These vertical incised markings which appear 
on so many of the famous Ife heads, I believe to 
belong to the original ruling casto of Ife which 
was subjugated by the invading Yoruba at the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Oba Ogiso, 
first king of Benin, was the eldest son of Oduduwa, 
the Yoruba war-lord who had conquered Ife, 
With regard to the bronze snailshells found 
recently at Igbo (Max, 1940, 1) the legend 
describes that, at the moment of Ogiso's depar- 
ture, Oduduwa gave him a charm in the form of a 
snail-shell (which was later cast in bronze) con- 
taining some earth to invest him with absolute 
power and right over the lands that should come 
under his sway. 

‘The Olokun worship was the national cult of 
these original Ife rulers and I therefore suggest 
that this figure is a representation of Olokun made 
in Benin at a timê when the original Ife-Olokun 
worship was still fresh in the minds of the Bini 
craftsmen. 

Attention may be drawn to the crook, an 
unusual emblem in a watergod’s hands, where one 
would have expected a trident, which is quite a 
common ceremonial object in parts of the Sudan 
and West Africa? as well as in the ancient 
Mediterranean civilizations with which the cul. 
tures of Ife and Benin show so many points of 
correspondence. 

Whether the trident, as emblem of Olokun, has 
always been absent or not, is a question which 
demands fuller investigation, Meanwhile I draw 
attention to the so-called Oranyan’s Staff at Ife, 
a monolith which quite obviously shows a trident, 
executed in iron nails. It is illustrated in 
Johnson, History of the Yorubas, p. 145. 

The crook is an object which nowadays is 
unknown in Benin, and it may be that the trident 
has similarly been forgotten. 

Rather uncommon is Olokun’s headdress in 
fig. 1, with two plaits falling down on both sides 
of his face. "The hip ornament worn by the god 
‘consists of an animal's head which I am not able 
to identify. 

The border of the bronze casting is a repeat 

* Lindblom, K. G.: 'Spoars and staff with two or 
‘more points,’ Africa, Stockholm, 1937, 
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pattern in which the units are composed of two 
symmetrical spirals twisted outwards back to 
back. This double spiral motive is known to 
have been an amulet in ancient Mediterranean 
cultures and occurs as such also in many parts 
of Africa, eg., Max, 1938, 46. 

According to Professor Ё. уоп Luschan, 
Alterthilmer von Benin, Berlin, 1019, p. 284, all large. 
bronze castings of this type have more the shape 
of heraldic shields, which he presumed to have 
been derived from European heraldry.’ If that 
is so, then the semi-circular shaped ones, of which 
here are none in either European or American 
collection, and which were unknown at the time 
of von Luschan’s publications, must in all 
probability be pre-Portuguese, 

On this account, and judging from its style on 
the whole, this bronze casting was made sometime 
between a.D. 1350 and 1450 in Benin, 

Badge of Offce of the Shango Priests. 

Fig. 2 shows another large bronzo custing of 
semi-circular shape with a ram's head, which 
probably dates from the same period as fig. 1, or 
perhaps even earlier, Inter representations being 
much more stylized, 

To-day and as far back as we know, tho ram. 
is, and was, of no importance in Benin, but it 
might have been different in the early days when. 
tho Obas of Benin kept up a closo connexion with 
‘the Yoruba country, where the ram is sacred to 
the thundergod Shango. 

"This cult, if it ever played a large part in Benin, 
must have lost much of its importance there 
‘when in the middle of the fourteenth century the 
worship of Olokun became the official religion, 
and probably was dealt its deathblow when 
Oba Ewuare the Great (from about A.D. 1440- 
1473) introduced the bull as sacred sacrificial 
beast, ‘The exact words of tho court historian to 
ws wore that “Oba Ewuare introduced bull 
“worship” and that “the bull is his mark of 
“ distinction," Bulls were (and still are) sacri- 
ficed to Olokun, with whom the Obas identify 
themselves. In many Sudanese tribal religions 
the bull superseded the ram as sacred animal 
References to this are in Sir Richmond Palmer's 
The Bornu, Sahara, and Sudan. 

A Triple Dagger. 

1 feel that the most beautiful bronze casting in 
the Oba’s collection is the ‘Triple Dagger (fig. 3), 
only about one foot high and surmounted by three 
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heads, which I found lying amongst other things 
on a mud altar in the private courtyard of the 
Oba. It was broken in two places, and the 
people did not even think it worth while to show 
it to us, 

Nobody at the court, including the brass 

casters, could give me any information or ex- 
planation of this bronze casting. The head of 
the Benin brass-casters, at present working at 
Achimota College, has also been consulted on 
this point, Finally I eame to the conclusion that 
this Triple Dagger probably did not originate in 
Benin, and that the heads represent Olokun on 
the left, his wife Elusu, or simply Olokun-su, 
with a fish body, in the middle, and Olokun's 
second wife on the right. Elusu, a seagoddess in 
her own right, is mainly worshipped at tho coast 
round Lagos and is said to be of human shape 
but covered from below the breasts with fish 
scales; fish aro sacred to her. 
'o do not know how it was in olden days in 
Benin, but amongst the Bini to-day, it is mainly 
Olokun’s second wife, Oba, who is worshipped. 
At one timo Olokun was very poor and that in 
his despair he went to consult the oracle, and was 
advised to build a palace under tho sea with 
201 chambers in order to luro the rich Oha, who 
then became his wife. This was told to mo by 
the Court Historian, Ho referred to Olokun as 
“Commander of Riches.’ I think it is due to 
her that tho Olokun cult in Benin has detoriorated 
and that the god of tho Waters is mainly wor- 
shipped as god of Wealth to-day. 

The fine elongated heads with their straight 
noses and tiny mouths are uncommon in Benin 
art, and compared with thom, even Olokun in 
fig. 1, in spite of tho fineness of the work other- 
wiso, has a broad face with flat noso and a largo 
mouth. 

Of interest are the two loops on the two outside 
sheaths which may be just a decoration and 
means to fasten the daggers to a belt or strap. 
On the other hand, the earthgoddess Alo of the 
neighbouring Ibos is represented carrying a 
fertility charm in the shape of a fan-like object; 
and so does the female figure of the bronzes on 
Jebba Island (Maw, 1931, 261, fig. 1). In Benin 
itself one of the wives of Olokun, on an altar in 
the house of Chief Eholor, carries a fan of the 
same shape. 

As to the origin of this bronze casting, we have 
three conjectures : either (1) it originated in Ife; 
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or (2) it was made by the first masters of the Ife. 
school in Benin; or (3) it came from Logos, or 
other places of the coast, where possibly the cult: 
of the seagoddess has always been strongest. 
Though we do not know whether the Bini, 
when they took Lagos Island in about a.D. 1550 
(J. U. Egharevba, A Short History of Benin, 
Church Missionary Society Bookshop, Lagos, 
1937), brought thence any spoils of war, Bini 
history mentions the treasures taken from the 
town of Mahin, which was reconquered by Oba 
Orhogbua on his way back from Lagos to Benin. 
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A Hip-Ornament in bronze. 

Fig. 4 shows a hip-ornament in bronze con- 
sisting of a head with elaborate headdress and 
some symbols and animals difficult to recognize ; 
the whole is encrusted with earth in many 
places. 

‘The head shows a high headdress with а strap 
under the chin like that on the middle figure 
of fig. 2. Nothing can be said about this 
piece at this stage; there is nothing known in 
the art of Benin or of Ife, with which to 
compare it. 


EXTENT TO WHICH THE GROUPING OF THE DATA AFFECTS THE ACCURACY OF MEAN 


VALUES. By M. L. Tildesley. 
156 At ropological literature contains many 
estimates of the mean value and vari- 
ability of physical characters based on measure- 
ments divided into very broad categories, some- 
times as few as three. I have even seen the 
‘usual method of calculating a mean and standard 
deviation (S.D.) applied toas few as two categories, 
and that by an anthropologist of repute. АШ 
with any knowledge of statistical theory or 
practice would of course know the SD. of 
two categories to be so unreliable as to be 
worthless, But if the anthropologist should ask 
what then is the minimum number of groups 
into which he may divide his data, he would 
find that counsels diverge. Thus Karl Pearson 
used to teach us not less than about 15; Tippett! 
says (p. 38) " about 10 groups or more” ; Pearl? 
states (p. 81): “A safe working rule in setting 
“up tables of frequency is (a) to arrange the 
“ class limits 80 as to havo from 8 to 15 classes " 
(depending on the size of the sample), and 
* @) never to have fewer than 5 classes or more 
“ than 20 to 25,” his maximum being chosen on 
the practical grounds of the labour involved in 
calculation as against the further degree of 
acouracy given by finer grouping. 

The question, just how great is the loss of 
possible accuracy with a given breadth of group- 
ing, in given conditions, is however one to which 
statistical theory has not yet. provided definite 
answers. It seemed therefore that a useful 
contribution might be made, and one of practical 
importance to anthropologists, if some estimate 

1L. H. С. Tirpzrr, ‘The Methods of Statistica’ 
Williams and Norgate, London, 1931. 

2 Rayworn Puant, ‘Medical Biometry and Stati. 
“ties” Saunders, London and Philadelphia, 1027. 


could be obtained experimentally of the effect of 
different breadths and methods of grouping on 
the reliability of means and standard deviations 
from ‘normally’? distributed populations. Prac- 
tically all series of data with which the physical 
anthropologist drawn from normal or 
nearly normal distributions, a fact that is dealt 
with fully in a recent excellent paper by Morant.t 
An experiment was accordingly carried out, 
of which only the results relating to mean values 
will be given here, leaving the effects on estimates 
of variability to be considered in a later paper. 
‘The area of a normal frequency distribution 
with standard deviation (о) equal to 1 was 
divided into 29 columns, 0-25 broad, and two 
equal tails. The areas of these 31 sections were 
read off from Table II of Pearson's Tables,5 and. 
1,000 cards were divided into 31 groups corre- 
sponding thereto in size, as nearly as possible, 
The cards in each group were marked with the 
distance from the mean (in terms of c) of the 
mid-ordinate of the corresponding section, except: 
that two were marked + (or —) 3-0, to repre- 
sent the tails cut off at 2-0, and to replace 
them by: card-categories extending merely from 
stati! saan fas dusts eee 
qe ccs) 
*G. M. Morus, "Tho Uso 0f Bistitical Mathoda in 
“he equi a Pe at heehee 
"Amp: Pt D die deme а 
"iet at o fom of seed One аш 





curvo whose formula is y = 





` Motrical Characters,’ Biometrika XXXI, 1999, pp. 
72-98. 

* Kant Pzarsox, edited by, ‘Tables for Statisticians 
“and Biometricians.” Cambridge Univ. Press. Vol. L, 
19и. 
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42-90 to 43-10. The extent to which the mid. 
ordinates of the sections are fitted by the card- 
frequencies is shown in Fig. 1. The latter were 
distributed thus :—, —28 














24 











3 + % 
14 102 —10 —08 —06 —)4 
ШЕП ЕЛ 48 58 67 74 
0-2 0 +02 

je 50 ag ete repeated in descending 


order, Their standard deviation (099150) falls 
slightly short of that of the normal distribution 
(1-0) owing to the approximations made, 
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the mid-point of a category was retained for 
one method (the *0' method) of grouping the 
first 50 samples, the ‘A’ series: we grouped 
the original 0-20 categories successively in threes, 
fives, sovens, nines and elevens, making categories 
whose breadths were respectively 0-6o, 1+00, 140, 
1-80 and 2-29. In grouping the remaining 100, 
the ‘B’ series, we began with the highest or 
Jowest value in the sample (as often the one as 
the other), so that group limits had no fixed 
position with regard to the population mean 
(‘end’ grouping). They were grouped thus in 
fives and tens, When lator it was found desirable 
to get 8.D.s from ‘0’ and ‘end’ grouping of 
the combined series, the above ‘end’ groupings 
were extended to "A's also; and since it was 








T T 
-400 -3006 -206 
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‘Tho cards were then well shuffled and a sample 
of 100 cards was drawn at random; their 
numbers having been recorded thoy wore returned 
to the pack. This was repeated until 150 samples 
of 100 had been recorded. The mean and standard 
deviation of each sample was then calculated in 
a number of different ways, each differing from 
‘tho others either in tho breadth of the categories 
into which the cards were grouped, or in the 
positions of the points of division relative to 0, 
‘tho population mean. І have to thank Mr. and 
‘Mrs. H. A. Gloyn and Mrs. Violet Gooch for 
carrying out under my direction the greater part 
of the above work. 

The card-population being divided symmet- 
rically into 31 categories, 0 coincided with the 
mid-point of the central one. ‘This position at 





Т 
0 


DIAGRAM OF A NORMAL FREQUENOY DIOTRIMUTION, DIVIDED AS DESORBED іх тив тахт, 


Т Т Т 
+104 +200 +306 +400 


impossible to make 0 the mid-point of an even 
number of categories with our data, the ‘0’ 
groupings in fives and nines were extended to the 
"B's. Iam much indebted to Mr. V. Hedley 
Jones forundertaking these further 350 calculations 
of sample means and S.D.s; also for working out 
the variability of the means of the 150 samples 
as found from the original grouping and from 
tho four broader groupings described above. 

Tho standard deviation of the means derived 
from tho original category-breadths is 0-10749, 
and before considering any changes found with 
the broader categories we must see whether our 
series of means may be consided truly random, 
‘or whether they suggest some unintended bias in 
the shuffling and drawing of the cards. 

We know from statistical theory that if an 
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infinite number of samples of size 100 are drawn at 
random from a normal population, their means 
will be normally distributed about the popula- 
tion mean, the S.D. of this distribution of means 
being 0-lo. For samples from our nearly normal 
card-population this value becomes 0-00915. 
Where only 150 means aro available, as here, 
the S.D. of their distribution is not likely to 
give the exact theoretical value; and about one 
time in seven it would differ from 0-09015 by 
as much as ours, or more. The latter thus 
offers no evidence of bias in sampling. 

The S.D.s of the means that are based on 
broader groupings are given in Table I. Theoret- 
ical estimates being as yet lacking, wo cannot 
test the accuracy with which the S.D.s from our 
series of 150 reflect the variability of an infinite 
number of such. But we can at any rate ask 
whether they do demonstrate an increase in 


1 | 1 
Variability with the given increases in category 
breadth, or whether it could be merely chance l 
that the last four values are higher than that 
for the means from our finest grouping. The last 
column of the Table answers this by giving for 
each S.D. the chance of obtaining it by random. 
sampling alone, without any influence from broad 
grouping. For the broadest the chance is so 
Slight as to be practically nil. For the ‘0? 
‘groupings with categories 1-0 and 1-8 broad it 
- 
| |! 


is small, and only with the ‘end? grouping in 
1.00 categories is there any reasonable chance 
of the increase in value not being significant. 

We may then ask whether there is any 
Significant difference, or only random differences, 
between the effects of ‘0’ and ‘end’ group. 
ing. Could the lower value of the end? S.D. 
for categories of 1:0 have been matched as 
easily among values from the corresponding 
“07 grouping as it could be among S.D.s based 
‘on fine categories? 

If we estimate tho chance of getting, from the 
seme population, two series of 150 means whose 
Variability differs as much as ours for '0' and 
tend grouping jn categories 1-00 broad, we 
find that differences as great or greater could 
occur through random sampling about one time 
in 18. But these would be differences in the 


Fro. 2. prscUTDN Or UNS WDR — 
h = 0.20. 
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VARIABILITY OF MEANS OF 150 SAMPLES ОР 100 {тот CARD-POPULATION (s — 0-99150) 
Grouping Deviation Deviation T Chance of 
S.D. in terms ining 
nce | eus from 0-000150 ORA Es pem 
Breadt учен | _{ hearst: 8D] л) | sampling 
020 0-107480. 0-008330 1:457 &e. lin? 
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1:80 | о 0-117149 -r0-017099. 3:144 ве. | 1 in 602 
2:00 | ‘end’ | 012028 | +009йзз | - 4-740 x0, — | lim 500000 











variability of means from, different samples: 
where the samples aro the same and catogory- 
position alone has been varied, mere random 
differences from this cause would be much 
smaller, and it does not seem unreasonable to 
suppose that a result such as ours is not random, 
but is significant of the different effects of ° O’ 
and ‘end ' grouping, 

We infer then not only that the variability of 
sample means increases with an increase of 
catogory-breadth, but that it increases less whero 
the category limits are fixed in relation to one 
end of the sample's range than where they are 
determined by a point fixed in relation to the 
distribution from which itis drawn. Presumably it 
increases still leas if both ends of the sample's range 
are used to determine the limits of eatogori 

"To make clearer what the above S.D.s signi 
concerning the reliability of the mean of the single 
‘grouped sample, as compared with its theoretical 
reliability where tho sample is ungrouped or 
finely grouped, wo, will take our last four S.D 








as the best estimates wo havo of the variability 
of an infinite number of means obtained from 
their respective groupings, and compare the 
numbers that may be expected to deviate from 
tho true valuo, 0, by more than three given 
amounts, These aro the standard error of the 
ungrouped mean (0۰009150 for the card samples). 
1:98 times the s.o. (0-104334), and. 2-56 times 
(0-255807). 

Table II makes this comparison and shows, 
for example, that while finely grouped samples 
(of 100) give means 32 per cent, of which miss the 
population mean by a tenth of the standard 
deviation or more, samples grouped in as few as 
three categories have 43 per cent, of their means 
out to this extent. - Though accuracy has been 
reduced it has not been reduced to any 





fy tremendous extent, and less than we shall 


find to be tho case with the sample's S.D. But 
this affects the moan also, for even if thelatter were 
calculated quite correctly for the sample, the 
correctness of our inferences from it depends on the 
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ity of the S.D. Differences between the 
means of sample series con only be assessed in 
the light of the probable accuracy with which they 
reflect the means of the populations from which 
they are drawn, and this depends on two things 
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besides lack of bias in selecting the samples : their 
length, and the variability of the populations to 
which they belong. As a rule, the only estimates 
we have of the latter are the standard deviations 
of the samples. 


COMBINED POTTERY AND BASKETRY SPECIMENS FROM UPPER ASSAM. By R. R. Mookerji. 
M.Sc., Anthropological Laboratory, Indian Museum, Calcutta, Published with the permission of the 
Director, Zoological Survey of India, and read at the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, 5 June, 1939. 


Illustrated: 

{57 120% he Amistane Potion Oftcer of 
Sadiya and the Deputy Commissioner of 

Lakhimpore presented to the Indian Museum, 

Calcutta, a number of ethnographieal objects of 

‘the Singphos, a tribe living in the mountainous 





ва 1. 
давл т а, SINGPHO TRIBE; 6. KMAMTY RINE. 


CLAY Pons WITH CANE-WORK BASE FROM UPPER 


regions in Upper Assam, near Sadiya, between 
latitudes 207-27" N. and longitudes 96"-97" E., 
and bounded by the Patkai Hills on the east and 
the Kumon Range on the west. Besides other 
objects, the collection contains a few earthern 
pots, one of which (Fig. 1, a) is of considerable 
interest. ‘The characteristic feature of this pot 
is its base, which is made of cane-work. The 
occurrence of basketry-work as a part of an 
earthen pot is extremely rare and I have not, 
come across mention of any such combination 
among any other tribe. The specimen may be 
described as follows :— 

In shape it is like a small water-bucket with 
gradual widening towards the mouth. The cir- 
cumforences of the mouth and of the bottom 
are 75 cm. and 52 em, respectively, while their 
diameters are 22 cm. and 15 om. It is 19 om. 
high and has a thickness of half-a-centimetre. 


‘The base is woven with the body just like the 
cane-seat of a wooden-framed chair in a rhom- 
boidal open checker work pattern (Fig. 2, a) 
with a single long thin cane slip. This cane slip 
is passed through 19 small holes made round the 
body of the pot which was perforated when the 
clay was soft, at an approximate height of 1 cm. 
above the bottom. The distances between the 
holes aro, however, not uniform and vary between 
2-5 to Scm. About 4cem. below the upper 
margin of the pot there is a raised band nearly 
1 om. in breadth and ornamented with finger-tip 
depressions. The pot is fire-burnt, shows the 
characteristic marks of wheel, and both surfaces 
are uniformly smooth. It is of blackish grey 
colour, which does not wash out when rubbed 
with water. It appears therefore that the colour- 
ing matter was mixed with the slip of creamy 
fluid clay with which the pot was coated before 
being burnt to smooth the surfaces and to close 
the pores. The clay used for making the pot 





Fro. 2, 


[SORUCTURE OF TH CANE-WORK BASES. 


does not contain any additional foreign matter 
such as husks, sawdust, ete., to temper it. 

We have, unfortunately, no definite informa- 
ion as to the purpose for which the pot is used 
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by the Singphos, Judging from the structure of 
the base, however, it appears that the vessel is 
used as a strainer. This view is further supported 
by the use of cucurbitaceous fibre (Luffa 
aegyptiaca; Bengali, dhundul, Fig. 2, c) found 
at the base inside the vessel. The idea of using. 
the fibre would appear to be that the meshes 
formed by the cane-work are too large (from 
1-7 to 4:8 sq. om.) for ordinary straining pur- 
poses. The employment of fibre unquestionably 
restricts the use of the pot for separating the 
suspended solid matter from a liquid substanco, 
the latter being drained through the pores of the 
fibro. Tt is surmised that the pot is used for 
straining boiled rice from the surplus water 
contained in it, as traces of ricegruel were 
found still adhering to the fibre when closely 
examined, 

On examining the other objects in our colleo- 
tions, another somewhat similar, though mot 
identical, specimen (Fig. 1, 6) was found among 
the Khamtis, a tribe living on tho north-east of 
the Singphos. ‘This was also collected from 
Sadiya on a previous date and was described as 
a part of a set of earthen cooking pots (oroo) 
of the tribe, It differs essentially from the 
Singpho specimen in shape and in the structure 
of the base, It is oylindrical and not widened 
‘at the mouth, ‘The base is woven with the body 
in rectangular, instead of rhomboidal, open 
checker-work pattern (Fig. 2, b). The diameters 
‘of the mouth and of the bottom are equal, being 
19 cm., while its circumforence measures 65 cm. 
As for the total height, the thickness and the 
distance between the base and lower margin, it 
is similar to the Singpho specimen. The raised 
band which is similarly ornamented with finger- 
tip dopressions is about 2cm. below the upper 
margin, but is very rough and irregular in work- 
manship. Both the outer and inner surfaces of 
the body are alio comparatively rough and not 
uniform, Originally the pot is of dull red colour, 
but the outer surface of the body is coated with 
а dark sooty colour that does not stand washing 
well, and was probably applied after the pot has 
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been fired. In this specimen no fibre is noticed, 
but it is not improbable that the pot originally 
had one, but being very loosely fitted it had 
dropped out. 

Judging from the workmanship and the 
general get-up, the Khamti specimen undoubtedy 
js more primitive in charactr and may be regarded 
аз ап earlier form of the other. 

From what we know of the tribes it appears 
that both the Singphos and the Khamtis emi- 
grated into Assam from Burma from where they 
subsequently pushed on to the Sadiya frontiers 
towards the close of the eighteenth century.t 
‘Tho Singphos are racially allied to the Kachins 
of Burma, * who once ‘extended east to the con- 
‘fines of Yunan and west to the valley of 
* Kyendwin.'® The Khamtis, on the other hand, 
are à branch of the Shan or Tai race that occupied 
a large territory known historically as the 
Kingdom of Pong at one ti 

This kingdom of the Shans was broken up by 
‘the Burmese king Alompra about the middle of 
* the eighteenth century and on its dismember. 
‘ ment other branches of the Shan race migrated 
and settled in Assam,’ It is said that this 
kingdom of the Shans ‘touched ‘Tipperah, 
* Yunan and Siam.’ + 

It is possible thiat among other branches of the 
Shan tribe living in Burma, Indo-China and Siam 
a similar type of pottery will be found, if carefully 
searched; but at present we have no record of 
any such, ‘The distribution of this interesting 
object cannot therefore be worked out on our 
present information. 

Tam thankful to Dr. Baini Prashad, Director 
of the Zoological Survey of India, for his kind 
encouragement and also to Dr. B. 8. Guha, the 
Anthropologist of the Survey, for kindly going 
through my manuscript, 
~T Waddell, L. A: Tribes of tho Brahmaputra Valley, 
Jr, As. боо. Bengal, LXIX, Pt, ILI, pp. 39, 47, 1901. 

? Given, Capt. J. H. A Note on the Indigenous 
Racos of Burma, Census of India, 1981, XI, Pt. I, p. 47. 

? Dakon, E. T.: Deseriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
1872, p. 10 
alton, B. T. + Len, p. 8. 
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The 





‘The latest, volume of the splendid series of Archao- 
logia Hungarica ia notable for two commendable inno- 
vations. ‘Tho full translation, which as always 
‘accompanies tho ext, de in excellent Engli 

‘of German. Secondly, for the first timo in this 
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series tho requirements of modern scientifi publication 
are fulfllod + every grave and all its contents aro fully 
catalogued and described ad, where necessary, illus- 
trated. Banner has regularly dono this in tho Dolgozatok 
of Szcoged University. As there aro no les than 
78 graves, mostly well furnished, tho data thus presented 
are very instructive, The pottery and other grave- 
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happily, “Polgar” in my Danube in Prehistory. Te 
ЖУ be emfiaszed thet tho graves do not form a 
Continuous cemetery but are dispersed in throe main 
‘groups each mibdivided. Among the relies tho number 
Gf Mollow-bored axe-hammors of Danubian typo is 
potable painting eration ns Vv than 
in North Hungary and Moravia, onl ing usod: 

‘the welcomed 











goods can bo accurately matohed in the famous cemetery Wo hope that the English translation will be we 

Gf Lengyel (Tolna County), at Polgar and other sites by wider sales in Britain and America and that promised. 

fon the Upper Tisza, and in the settlements of tho earlier further publications of the sito will include line 

Moravian "painted pottery” explored by Palliardi in drawings, giving sections to supplement the excellent 

Czechoslovakia. Zengóvirkony is thus a typical site photographs. 

of the “Danubian I1* culture, labelled, not very V. GORDON CHILDE. 
TECHNOLOGY. 


British Coracles. By James Hornell (Phe Mariner's 
"Mirror, Val, XXH, 1930), -A1 pp., 3 figures and 
159 $ plates ; 501-30 рр, o figures and & plate.) 
Tie Curraghs of Ireland (The, Marinera 
мл, Уш. ХХ, ит, T488 pp; 148-173 PP» 
4 Ярата ані в рабат Ма ХИЙ 1038, 3730 ‘pp. 
greed t pia Loin duri Prie Te. Bd: 
oe ncretitablo (Beith thology that ts 
oracles of Britain and tho eurraghe of Iran shoul 
Hitherto Ravo remained undescribed, but now wo are 
fortunate fa heving tis omision s0 ofeiontiy rectified 
by dames Horne, than whom no one ls more competent 
to undertake this taake, "Ho gives as a detailed descrip- 
tionn together with numerous most oxcllntHvtrations, 
fl tho local typeo and their equipment, and also 
Focal terme for dote E 

r. Hornell begins with te Roman evidence for the 
дурбу of шд сотен vel hy the. ina 
Thane apparently were of the wou-going caragh types, 
Due che anal овоа used by tho natives dn river 
in localities buried for the tos part in tho depths of 
dense forests, were nkowr tê (he Romani Tho 
ist recordod description of coris it that by Giraldus 
Садиева 1 a.D. 1188, but the, earliest allusion to 
Baking from & coracle ia found in tho Gododdin poom 
of tho fifth or sth century: 

‘Tho corde fs moro or lm oval in form and in mado 
gf interlaced sah Jatha covered with tarred calico, 
‘ho local type vary in detaile, and near Llangollen there 
in one. with. an’ alumiiomi framework The only 
Tecan in Britain where the uso of corasles survived 
йй about tho end of last century aro Wal andthe 
English counties traversed by the Bovera, the Uske and 
the Wye, Corace ahermes in souti west Wales have 
ол дыд codo of unwritten rules governing’ that 
ори овы, а Вона мот Бибер "Бото 
Faces have long been a popular form of publi amusement. 
Соо рете заа адаа эпо арои Бу ота 
or Christin пале. Nicknames aro universal. They 
generally avoid wig the word ° salmon" in convem. 
one similar taboo on oortain words i characteristic 
of many fishing communities în the British алда. 
ones ed olore appear 1o bo the ld! forms of 

“erm for the cra Gory, coreg coreg солай 
Aro literary forms in Modern Welsh, Dui boten us 
Dres or tory according tothe dials! spoken. Соло 
i clearly to be equatod to cach, the Ee term. The 
English ‘word eorule comes foni curve. ^ The sets 
{going core (pl. corypeu] (ourach) mast have been of 

Ser eas portation in ho guneral lif of tain 

tr well daring the period of the Romen occupation 
“in that later ono when tho monks of the Caldoe 
£, hare ‘were sailing, the seas in Йо болеа та 
or oni River oracles would bo relatively of tle 
£; imporianoo until the time when tho Celtio people 9f 
“t South Britain wore, for tho most part, cooped up M 
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“ the mountain fastnosses of Wales by tho advance 
“ of Saxon power by lend and by Viking piracy at soa. 
2: Under thése conditions Brythonic hide-covered ships 
7^ forygeu) disappeared from tho narrow soa, = 
7 In tho Latin zorium, a hide, wo havo a word cognato 

with tho Celtie cones, a hide-covered vessel, but thero 
7 e no direct relationship; both come from a common 
^ sourco much older than either language.” 

Notices of the use of oracles in Scotland are of tho 
seantiest, 

The Irish eurraghs word originally formed of an open 
framework covered with hide which to-day is replaced 
by tard calico, exaopt inthe ease of tho Boyne ourragh. 
The usual Trish term js curach, in Kerry and Claro i£ is 
replaced by naomhég. Hornell has made a study of the 
Various types in use from to Kerry and this is 
‘tho first time such a survey has Been made, and the first 
timo that a connected account has been published, of 
the many interesting variations which occur from county 
to county, and sometimes from port to port in the samo 

siot. ' 
"The story of the skin-covered srcker boat is as old 
Pam the scaled "gods. of lah mythology, A 
favourite theme of the early bards and story tellers 
1 was the marvellous voyages in vessels of this type by 
“mon in soarch of an earthly paradise.” Soverel of 
those are alluded t0 by Hornell. 

"The lightness and shallow draft of the curragh and, 
although. wooden vessels wore at that timo used im 
verset trado, it was tho favourite craf of tho hordes 
of plundering Trish who descended on the shores of 
Britain from time to time during the Roman rule and 
incressingly thereafter until checked by rival bands of 
Saxon plunderors. Irish raids were particulerly active 
during the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries; they were 
always made im ewrraghe. "Tho appearance of tho 
" Nomemen and Danes оп the eastern seaboard of 
<“ Ireland in tho cighth and ninth centuries and thai 
gir oa s rude entailed a complote revolution 

in the design of Irish oversea trading ships. Thenco- 
“ forward the planikod ship of wood drove tho curragh off 

tho high seas and the curmugh survived only on the 
<“ wild western and north western consta for faking and 
5 бом coastal trade, amd for trafic on some sland 
“waters” 

Fin British ‘coracles the feamowork is put together 
£: mouth up, the bottom boing tho part first laid down: 
¢ In Trish curraghs this procedure is reversed; „the 
“ ginwalo is formed frst, the bottom end sides being 

But in position later.” "This is the invariable practios 
за sinn; even the oval coracloshaped currogh шей 
om the River Boyne is built im this averted positions 
Apart from the Boyne curragh, all others at the present 
time aro made up of a stout wooden gunwale frame: 
single or double, of a series of transverse U-shaped. 
Mibrames, and ofa much more бозду set séries of 
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fore-and-aft stringors on the outer side of the rib-frames, 
to which thoy. ire secured either by tying with thongs, 
withies or twine (old style) or by clenched nails (new 
style). Over all i stretched alico. 

* Nearly all tho variations in shapo and tho treatment. 
£¢ of constructional foatures in Irish ourraghs may be 
£; aligned into a nearly complote series correepor 

Closely to the principal stages in development throu; 
which it iw probable that tbe highest typos have 
passed. . .°. Most primi construction js tho 
‘small paddling curragh of the Boyne, oval in plan, 
‘with an open framework of doubled hazel wands 
and an undeveloped gunwale—the whole cased in 

















the hide of a single ox." Хохь comes the little 
giongntod ааһа ошта of tho Rosos and, the 
Donogal Islands, which has a wooden gunwale; laths as 
ribe and stringer, and a covering of tarred cloth. 


"ho curraghs of Sheephavon, Donegal, are longer and 
ars pivoted on a tholo-pin аго always used; but double 
Withion continu to be wand for ribs, exacily «s im the 
Boyne type. In Blacked Bay, Mayo, tho cum 
aro liko thaso of Shoophaven, but tho ribe aro of int 
Southard m now (бшш tho dose grido un 
ig introduced whichis continued to the Dingle peninatl 
"ho supremo achievement of tho eurragh builder ts 
2: denn n tho craft that fish out of tho many отока 
хада Days of the Dingle peni and the Blank 
Hornoll considers that." the Boyne curragh ia not a 
survival of à primitive fist stago but ropmsenta a 
ogradation of type, ronulting from tho modification 
£ of & on-going typo, such an that seen in tho Romos 
“to one aüitable to. the simpler neoda of & salmon- 
“ыр «таб шей оп а gently Sowing river,” “if this 
o so the series would “start with tho Romos’ typo and 
evolvo gradually towards a convergence with plank; 
£ built boat forma of the two typos distinctive ог 
jos md (0) Achil and glad.” Тын 
ma, eurragh design presenta us wi 
‘of convergent. evolution, whore an old 
$L typos mach'a in roprooantod in tho Roma онты 
"^ due tended gradually to approach a plani boat type. 
‘Attention med too Be avin to a шю Шога 
Pape, by Hormel “The Comas t ho, gi end 
Paphratos' in The Mariners Mirror, XXIV, 1038, 
pp. 185-150. ‘X! 6, HADDON, 


The Background of Art. By D. Talbot Rice, Prof. 
Кы Ан e da Deere a. Верин. 
ПВО (аот о о Yo aras 
шон @ Sono, Eide 1084. Ard pps Dist fpa, 
6 plaian Free bn ek T 

ааа book deserve special attention in an 
anthropologloa! fret besos of oe sure profound 
Даба Го бро пин» йуп АНУ 
жай anthropblogical, мшу, and” anthropo-geo 
Graphical sedis. тајио, not only apa 
Spies (1) on Pino Art and Primitive. Ar; but also 
SR Sper tt ota, eB nd 
: ТУШ), high ee argel y anthropological, 
AER laa Brot Rice on з "ош atf De 
^ girly ilias by. e knorladge of f ngo and 
ЖИЫ conversely teow tow gh on tho age al" 
And de last oro ctia ex innar тар ирта 
fst asd fw cults bodkroubd ure whole ю шой ю 
б мәһ alta end sry ing apoc оГ etin 
aiios wh a spocie Pormal. Structar and 
Shara elie А 
iri of Lashute aspraion. "An ezsenpl ay be san 

RUE et Ye may cal e peyibosnatha of the 


of anthropology 
i Ear boen peona iong мо tint the study of a anglo 
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“the lives that their members lead, tho languages they 
“speak, and so on, rather than by the purely antheopa: 
7" logical typo of tho people who compose th 82), 


In P a nage реро тво опро тро the 
Чарна nection int ean per a ad 
ЖШ узор d eeu a mut i agit 
‘without the above limitation t6 oivilized society, Tho 
шө курдаш oce i amine tl e n 
tho arte of different regions (pp. 98 ff) seem to mo to 
o eho dole al d sre ol а 
e dota Pieve top PP MAR Mond 
tice der Mte o aac Ber et 
tread ie ea tha d patos rs 
К oer ane so m at 
ter tote wi el TU M 
ruga ce E ac 
A dee af eite wn epit in at 
tiling 2 potita t dw Die e Been oy 
оротат the Falle an of Ru 

inavia, and Siberia p. 101 ff). 

ie ton Ct any fie op of Inter, and 

is written in a brilliant style, The plates are excellent, 
Bie s i eo йош аиры, шше! 
ini a ts tales Sy iuter р к мт 
К Aba 
The Story of the Lamp (and the Candle). 
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a great varity ot adaptational features. Mr. Robins 
is a collector of thee appliances, and the deseribing and 
photographing of a largo mamber of his specimens for 
Tho purposes of this book has clearly beon a labour of 
lover Phe need for uch a book haa long been felt, since 
hitherto tho only comprehensive roses of information 
has been & memoir of the US. National Museum, not 
always cay accesible in this country, and less attractive 
{nts modo of presentation than the book under review. 
‘Tho author hen mado a careful study of the literature 
анустун ho tot in an avi ed lid 
fashion. Ho gives a short bibliography, and tho criticism 
may bo offered that this would have beon more useful 
i£ în all eases the publisher, tho date, and the place of 
Publication had been given. Iê may also be said that 
{fall the plates had shown the provenance of each object 
it would have facilitated reference, 

Tho book deals Arst with torches, sh lights, candles 
and, candlesticks, and then passes to lamps of stone, 
Shel, earthenware, and motel, passing from those of 
Classic and modioval times to the types which led wp 
through the eighteenth century to Ue more modern 
forma of the nineteenth. “Lanterns, minere Tamps, and 
even lighthouses are being treated” and thore are also 
fections on gua lights and the coming of electricity.” 

"Tho "abr afoepis diftaom whire the, evidence 
allows, though he shows a readiness t0 fall back upon 
independent invention--e usual habit of mind. 
"uns perhaps, in that whioh leads him to say; of firo 
and light, "thoy still hold the brato creation in awe, 
whieh certainly seems to suggest that the ancients 
«ware not far wrong in reganting fro as a direct git 
£ Hom the divine powers to man and a symbol o 
c supernature.” -Tt ia, however, tho ingenuity, rather 
than the wisdom, of the ancients (end other) that 6 
























‘the book, which is a valuable addition to our works of 
reference, ESH. 
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Made in England. By Dorothy Hartley. London : 
Methuan, 1939. zio - 295 pp. 208 ülustratione. 
Price I 


16 The author describes her book as the “ débris 
za dui enge be nie res qf 
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Pottery; Leather and Hor; Wool and Feathers. 
‘This may be extended by mentioning a very few of the 

tios and products that aro described and figured — 
f beechwood camp, hop and fruit-poles, trugs, clogs, 
thatching, heather besoms, wattle and daub, quarry 
work and tools, the shoeing-smith, the tinker, carding 
and spinning wool, wool rags and quilts. 

The author may be congratulated on tho production 
of a fascinating record which will increase in valuo 
As many of tho aris and crafts sho describes with so 
much enthusiasm and clarity acquire the inevitable 
"by-gone ' status. H.S. H 


Atrian Negro Art By James Johnson 
ae Eo Ulusa Modem od, A 
LEF wit ang sd od re oq. Төш 
Fi 
This is the beautifully illustrated catalogue of an 
echibtion оё Айма scaptate which ioni plos А 
Sor York in 1085. e arcem sched Yad bees 
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бшен Орыс УЫ Siere Lena Loain ушу 
Gonar aol osa Омь, Вета Теона, Бана, Гену 
French Congo, Belgian Congo, Angola, and Tan, 
M eee v ated n Diner ofthe 
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mot only composed the catalogue proper (which has, 
Unfortunately.” predominantly “vague "and indefinito 
descriptions such as “mask * or * Agure ') but also wrote 
an introduction (11 рр.) entiüed "The Art of N 
Africa” Ho suggests that “in tho ond it is not the 
al characteristics of Nogro arb nor its strangeness 
“that ae intersting, ры, pio qualite There 
can bo no arguing about thia view expressed in а purely 
sthetio publication, ` However, Mr. Sweeney oes s0 
far as to say that ` historical ‘and ethnographi con- 
‘iderations have  tandenoy to blind ww to the true 
s worth of Negro at” May wo remind ax studente 
at conscious noplot of the orginal an especially of the 
religious signifeance of works of prinitive i mettons 
onda to misunderstandings, beenuso a religious signif 
‘cance may implicitly havo- nd ín tho majority of cases 
баа en ethelio function! Afterall, books on primitive 
‘art cannot be filled with msthetio judgments of value 
‘lone for, an Professor D. Talbot Rico has put iê: "the 
f eline something whieh wo, oam and must only 
£, perene Tor oumalvon ” and ie ia, only e elit 
<“ tion that can bo alluded to in writing.” n the present 
caso this has boen done by Mr. Sweeney himsel 
hho does, in hiv introduction, deal with histori 
sibnogrephio facta, though very briefly. Tho exctlent 
ates, provide a valuable illustrative materiai, and 
Jap No, 2 shows the locations of all tho tribes which aro 
responsible for the various typen of Negro art 
































Tools and The Man. By W. B. Wright. London : 
IEEE a PME aid 


Plates and illustrations, | Price 12s. d. 
‘Tho titlo of this work is really a misnomer, as the 
‘book deals with the Palwolithie industries of Europe, and 
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cowie Wile the stone and other implements 
i early cultures may be indisputably Ingluded i 
‘history of tools, iti rather the lager use and develop 
thant of tools which coneenss mankind. 

Actually this ina gneral wore on Prehistory in whieh 
septal бдр i nid on the Раза, вда о 
орон probie so, lonely чынты i tet 
altue. 3 ia vory woll and fly ванд, ала te 
thor appears to bo convemant with the relative 
eius though tare are soma startling omision 
{nthe bibiogrepiy, pertolasy foreign works, 

v Y W.o.x. 


Chinese Drass and Personal Ornaments in tho Han 
апа Six Dynasties. By Yoshito Harada, Tokyo, 
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AMERICA, 


By Ricardo 
"dad de Chile, 





Arqueología de Ia Región Atseameñ 
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nella of implement lr merely an impurity oria dus o 
a deliberato intention to mako bronzo. The author 
concludes that at first only copper was used in South 
America, but that lator, owing to the plontifulness of 
tin in Bolivia, the natives there discovered that it could be 
used to mako a harder metal, and so developed a real 
ronze-industry, and that after this discovery tho tin 
was traded from Bolivia, to the south for the purpose 
Of making bronze in regions whero tin did not occur. 
Another fntorosting point in hat. the addition of tin 
‘was somewhat haphazard, ax the implements requiring 
the hardest metal sornotimes had a lossor proportion of it 
that thoas for which hardnow was ls ecowary, 

"The book is altogether am excellent picco of work, 
gnd is fally азам. The, oniy, complaint to, make 
is that it has only a tablo of contenta of chapters instead 
of an index. "RICHARD 0 E, LONG. 


Modified Basket Maker Sites, Achmer-Lowry Ares, 
SW Colorado. рир Sr MN a 
16B Apoi by vote най. ааа (Л Maen. 
eke Maas 9) ай. Эзу, тиң} 
ans ant tation Pre BLU 
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pottery, by trade or by movement of neighbours from 
ho south into south-western Colorado, and tho break. 
down of large villages into small one, rom. Pueblo I" 
Aoveloped ` Pueblo TL” about A.D. 950, and the ' Pueblo 
TIL, or "Orat Puoblo' phase about A-n. 1050-1275, 
‘with pot-making at its climax of skill nd beauty, as at 
Lowry Pueblo excavated already by the Field Museum. 
Comparison with modern Puoblo villages explains the 
respective uses of subtorranoan and surface rooms, the 
former a ritual survival from a wholly pit-dwelling phuso. 
Other cormparisons between, amorous sites Jonda to 
conclusions as to relative stability and prosperity, as 
well as to relativo age, of a kind which is not often 
attainable in Old World archaology. J. LM. 


An Eyewitness of Mexico, Ву Л, Н, К. Maret 
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sympathetio observer. Great changes aro now taking 
ace in tho Mexican social order, and Ue author 
scribes them mainly by relating experiences of his 
own. "he style is interesting and often witty, and the 
Book is well illustrated. 

‘One is struck by tho fairness with whioh tho good and 
pad points ot tho present polly arp presented, and hore 
Жо буйи OF prophecy. Mo outstanding co 

sion is that a nov nation is gradually evolving wha 
i moithor White nor Indian in race, but tends mere and 
moro to bo Mostizo. Aa Mr. Marott says, " Tho Martizo 
FP coming into hia own." A paint on whioh ho is very 
definite is that tho puro white Spanish race and ths 
Заал are both tending towards absorption. in the 
Mestizo, and. therofore towards extinction аа separate 
arts, and ho also holds that (ho vsalting culture wil 
bo that of neither one nor tho other of tho original rasos. 

‘The most important tendonoy to-day is the feeling of 
“Mexico for the Mexicans,” whioh is gradually aquseaing 
ont ай foreigner. 

"Tho wo of tho spear-thrower on Lake Patzouaro is 
mentioned. Tte uso thoro has boen known for a long 
timo, Dut no reference is mado by the author to what 
aven more remarkable, namely, that it still survive 
oar Moxico City. See Hermann Beyer " La. Tindora ™ 
(st Mesioo antigo, 11,9, 1020), RICHARD C. E, LONG, 
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Old English Customs and Ceremonien, By P J. 

онн tonden Berger Di Vi T 
170 Orr 0f pla ne b cote. rice To. t 
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British Calendar Customs. England. Vol. li: Fixe 
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Society, 1988. 272 pp., 10 plates. Price 16e. 
ok оп general folklore is always a mino of in- 
formation from which ono can extract апу quanti 

of knowledge of men and things. But it is often dificult 
‘to find one's way through the maze of fixed and movable 
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calendar customs, Tia Baior must therefore be çon- 
atulated on keiping tha two chsss separata and s 
зр thia volumo aa to mako them easily accousblo, 
"fe feed fente ue. thy more importat es Balog 
ually older than the religioun, and ihur ahoving 
more Gt the bella of tho people, “Only the dmt dv 
months of the year are given ja thi volume, bui evan 
With that shard cord somo interesting results our be 
Obtained by sho comparativo motiod. Tus thae are 
ve main dates o love divination; te dest may mnn 
Altor tho New ear, St Agw Evo (Jan. 20), St- 
ino's Eve (Feb. 13), St. Mark's Eve (April 24), 
‘Day. Ot those! St. Markt Evo la penult 
A tappe mro tomen then vomen.. "he googlephial 
distribution a interesting aa (ho daté бог Ыш, ушай 
‘em to beng eie sal t ilo orth тай ш 
Sf England. fii posible hat thoy have not been 
Teodéd is ho sob, west end midimnds] or it 
may bo that oniy in the northern and eastern Counties 
даима ареале РЧА вотни natural 
play largo part In the folklore ofthe fst two months 
SE us year, "Thus the fiat twelve daye of лому 
‘ro mupponed to show the weather ofthe twelve montis 
Of the oming gua” HEB, Vinca Dayan 22) or 
"аар Day” (Jan. 26) aro bright, e ood your will 
follow; on the contrary, if Candismde Day (Kob. 2j or 
St, Valentino's Day ob. 14) in bright, Sontiavous 
bad weather ty’ be exposiad, lese prognestiontions 
tie rend, "Bu saisi em ar Tin oret 
which apply only to individual counties. It would be 
interesting to Bave 4° complete. collection” of theme 
t ia only when tho facta aro ali assembled that. the fea 
potatos oh folklore can be алаа. d di 
p ion of customs and b 
ЭШ row light om tribal immigration and changes 
in religion and habits of li M AS MURRAY, 


Manuel. de folklore feancals contemporain: ‘Vola 
Band d. By Arnold ven бептер Parit (Picord), 
112 ES Dr a 
иеш ule. and 4 Mit been publuhod 
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o£ his particulas subject, All the bibliographical items 
fry keyed to prevent wastage of space by repetition 
Sf dota, “Iie roforencen $o the йт! руй 
in the ditforent. sections are reassembled under the 
separate provinces im a convenient index. This is ax 
Sxtnemoly valunblo work of seforence for Cho indication. 


of sources. 
CANNING SUFFERN, 
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The Growth of Literature, 
173 22; Kershaw Chadwick 


oca) Mal. Val Ls 
Price sn net, 
‘Wien thie tags Vor te enterprise of writing a ino 
of the world's Iiteraturo, no far a» t cam be discovered 
fu ‘examined wih our prone novio up t ihe 
inning a aso he item emos af th modern 
Sod tn, rough to ө соданы. 
Sf noni oro ofthe defect ofthe procedi vum 
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ОАК БАЧ 
K ong motion (pp 0-479) on Polesian artum, 
followed by a noto (pp. 476-06) on that of the Than, 
n Ban уш. Had among. many sige толу 
Sf nato, ome several itenig coner beech 
Polmenian and Japanese Werde. Afton, follow, 
tho example taken front Aliana, the 
Gal the nord Bantu tho Yoruba and thè Tuareg, 
Ima hee eins charla mo tht pod о бт 
а руна инша теште онбу! 
Sheeran Sut OF ak of materi for 
Kundry people е тран ОУ аана of procoring 
evan on on somo neoan, notably tho Tatari andthe 
iors de af ru модоо» т thene 
fields, They seem to be competent in practically all 
ыа ngengon asians "and: modern, i would 
Shore hardly ba resonable бо ерин Shem to now 
the unwritten and often very. sitios speech of the 
Stor contient and, o Corin А айа оп Байый 
Balin ponury (iho word i used nm wo nega and 
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Pease journal, "ere etetant to question the 
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i commonly Dus ade treatin eniin Hd 
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By H. Munro Chadwick 
Cambridge (University 
avd + 928 pp. Cloth. 









































oth as a storehouse of facte and for ite suggestions, 
fen ingenious and plausible towards the solution of 
the many partial problems which arse. H. J, ROSE. 


Extracts from Lewis Henry Morgan's ‘European 
"Travel Journal" Edited by Lewis A. White 
174 Rochester Historical Society. "New York, 1037. 


"Toe eli at those oxeerpie in i prios saya, “ib 
n ea йош. мдш тый Мырк} ш an a 
2 Bu sin ajo rmt enough [or te pestis 








“ tion of his views on any pase of human culture.” 
One of the chief interests of the journal lies in the fact 
that, though stamped by the mari of a gevat mind, it is, 





лечегине, deeply imbued with the etmrent ‘typical? 
nineteenth century end American outlook. Tn general 
"o commenta aro those of a mind trained to dbrerve 
‘carefully amd to evaluate dispaskonately; but or 
certain fopice on which Morgan fol deeply 
im overwhelmed the scientist ba him, and hi 
Docomo angry and bitter, 

‘Tho Roman Catholic Church on tho continont of 
Europe is one of tho things which makes him loro hi 
dense ol proportion. "Ho sees tho church in Italy 











nothing Buta hatéful parasite monopoising wealthy 
ert and. siti, for Hts own anda dagreing and 
‘ring the’ people. "Yet his studion of tbe 


valuo ‘of ritual in a primitive community lio tho 
Troguois should have thown him that, much in need of 
reform an the church might be, in 
‘community Iiko Ttaly it had & gentine function, Nowever. 
‘ptgnant to an. “enlightened American democrat. 
"Another example of Morgens unquestoning and 
optimistic taf in tho solo valuo ot American civilization 
{Froud on pg 394, rion nein n TRH е 
in no remedy for European society through popular 
institutions. Prumia в tho noarent in promiso but 
tho victory will nover bo won, they will wear out and 
“ die under kinga and princes counta, barona, 
"a T aen moro and more gd th 
es us from European society and w 
ndn mro nd moro a i cca oo ore 
2 fathers, amd at their muccoss m esa 
E of tho earth a serien of institutions and 
^ f deut which do justico, to man.” Tho strength of 
tho clase canto s jand. impressed Morgan, 
hh describes with ridiculo a visit to tho House of Lord 
about 1870, and in particular tho“ assinino foaturon 
a bishop im bia droo and gaitera. hi erai 
England, ruled, ruined, as well as degraded, by caste 
ч, апош" Ho rales, however, hut tho working 
lasos accepted this system on the whole, particularly 








































the pageantry, as at tho Opern, " where, without the 
“i presenco of tho aristocracy in oxclunivo sate, tho 
"t Common, 3. enjoy the 


le would noi now Row, 
occasion. P Ta another pinco ho saya, “ Bocawao tho 

are ‘thin thoy 
eros ы ду йө! One might rot 
[hat tno шд мити о Have, eee to toca 
frendom also. That is in tho light of developmente jn 
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the two countries in tho last Sity years. In reality, of 
ourse, a subtler analysis of froedona than either of these 
<i; Perhaps iê is as well, however, thas Morgan 
should not sco that wonkening of the arlatocraeies in 
Contra! Europo, and of the hated Catholie Church im 
Tly has not brough* all progress and. freedom, but 
som new "kinds o£ enslavement. To dhe post-war 
Generation, Morgan's robust faith in tho coming 
von of the people of the world is oddly depressing. 
P D ROSEMARY FIRTH. 











Primitive Intelligence and Environment, By S. D. 
(B Emu rpm Men TH: 


ЗШ 398 pp. Price Lie. 
This book fan addendum to Professor Porteous 

study of the Anstralian aborigines, Phe Peyeholony 
Primitive People. Tt a record, on a somewhat small. 
fecal, of similar investigation in South Airis, mainly 
"mong the Bushmen of the Kalahari, and includes 
Comparisons of tho resulta of the Australian expodition 
SR those obtained on this one, 

Profesor Porteus deverves congratulations for tho 
enterprise and tenacity with which ho has purmued hi 
plan of trying to obtain comparative data from differen 

itive’ peoples, ‘Tho. investigation reported here 

‘oat hima ah arduous journey through Bechuanaland 
and the Kalahari: A largo part of tho book consista of 
very readable, somewhat popular and vivid account 
O thase ravoi, which gives a gaod aketch of the environ. 
mont Ta whioh Во го of mor Ports tosts 
Tiv 

‘Professor Portous's main investigation consisted in 
the application of. varous paychometric tesa to amali 
groupa of Bushmen belonging to several Bechuanaland 
knd Kalahari hordes. In addition he. Seated small 

шр» О Bantu from a number of tribe, at a Johannes 
rg minesoompound." The principal at employed is, 
‘ts truly tho asa tort devia by tho writer, Profan? 
Portoas cites also data obtained among various Nogrito 
‘and othor peoples of tho Malay Peninsula, and other 
t tho Far Baat. Measurements of cerain paycho- 

1 copaitin and of brain size am alo nad 
wostigation appen to have yielded. nothing 
conclusive, Te ln difleutt to seo how (hat could have 
oen expieted. Are 28 Thonge mineworkars repre. 
sentative of the Bathonga "Or 26 Bushmon of "tho 
"Bushman? The Arunta come out highest in tho Maze 
хаки, ehe Bushmen owen. Ta this dany an is omen 
implied by the writer in language which ie far from 
Drevin, бо the noveror demands of their desert environ 
mont on the powers of adaptation (whatever that thay 
ignit) of the former ? “It not clear Jut what prog- 
hostie or ‘diagnostic. signifoance Professor. Portous 
attache to hir Maze test. At various plaoos he speaks 
of it oa indicating oducability, inteligeneo, foresight, 
аршу, but elaowhoro (pr 297) ie is maid to bo a far 
from satifactory measure of intelligence ‘and. that 
tho complex of qualities needed for is performance 
“tom to bo valuable for making adjustments to: our 
“t kind of society." Tho Arunta, thus have nore of 
{his complex of qualities than tho Bathonga or Xose and 
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should presumably, if Dr. Portous's results moan ahy- 
thing, mako a botter adjustment to our civilization than 
the Bantu. 

Professor Porteus's book proves sain, that more 
fundamental researc, groator pression and. consist 
ín tho definition of concepts, and moro rigorous statistical 
and experimental control are necessary, before ambitious 
Comparativo inquiries ofthis kind aro undertaken. 

M^ FORTES. 


Karl Pearson: An Appreciation of some Aspects 
IEEE A TW TEE 
Cambridge University Press, 1088, viii + 110, 

plates," Price 10s. 6d. Sd 

aul Veron loin 1060 d ¢ woud not be pola 
t for anyone to writ either n adoquate, biography, 
ФР Just artigos of his influence on the developmen’ 
SE 'Sdentile theory And achlevement. "Two. articles 
Which appeared In Biometrika in 1030 and 1037 aro 
Toprinted in this volume, Profesor Pearson says that 
TCI in no senso а feof hi father, but rather a selection 
E facta which could best be made while records were 
Sasy to traco.. Tt contains a groat doal of information 
hloh will obviously be indisponsabio to any biogrepher, 
todo coatdrablo val to tho Matre e sovorit 
‘Throughout the long span of hin working lifo, ono 
of tho moat mastained of Karl Poaon s many intime 
wes phyaical anthropology. "The statiticnl methods 
Which He invented wore mot mathematieal exerci, 
Tut tools intended to uid tho solution of spei problomse 
‘and many’ of thos probleme related to anthropological 
aser, Aw ppm Gt Пе рий viewed fives 
abuses of Један delivered at Grosham College, 
me i a soris entitled * Tho Goomotry of Chance ^ show 
thatthe new statistical technique had. been applied 
fo'a wido rango o Sibrogometie poti by TO, 
ese year ter physical anthropologist in generi 
T Mining o sppreciato tbt саш of proba 
ity ad been etfctively extended to deal with thats 
group date, and to-day’ it in used to some extant 
fh by едю greater nuraber of earcher on the 
subject, M. M. 


History and Slane, By Hugh Mir ris of 

Vorst Prase (S-A > Cambridge Unina 

ШЕ y oit, cit p Pete Dr 
iis e a book, for plloe ory rater thay 

scientists, though thore is much 

tn mathodologea probleme 


їп for those interested, 5 
Tta subject ia the relation 
of historical to theoretical knowledge, "The author holds 
that an attempt to formulate structural laws without 
studying the history of tho phenomena investigated i 
falso mothod. His thesia is a davolopment of Bergson’s 
Philosophy. It is antirationaliatio. Tho author de 
Votes part of his work to the theory and history of 
sony. He is evidently not well aequainted with 
sociological theory in "which “ho gives dialectical 
materialiam too prominent a plaoo., "Nis ehapior on 
religion also shows ignorance of 


sociological theory. 
E. E. EVANS-PRITOHARD. 
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178 Tes lee thes to note (an the mbatanc of 
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“trom Deta tot ho the Galt Cour o Sale 
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College, Cold Coast, comes from Dahomey. In Max, 
1940, 82, the shake Livi i not “a principal god wor: > 
ii hipped at Whydah," ни А connected with Wu the 
of, the Sea, and one of tho principal gods of.. 
Wiydah ” Dahomey, as stated in Max, 1040, 50. The > 
Editor expresses his rogrot for those mistakes. А 
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THREE JUGS OF THE CYPRIOTE IRON AGE IN THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM, MELBOURNE. By 

James A. Stewart 

179 2s ise fom Cyprus in the Colton of the Biblical Museum, Melbourne, Australia, are 
of sufficient interest to deserve a brief note. ‘The provenance is unknown, but is believed 

to be one of the Iron Age cemeteries between Ayios Jakovos and Enkomi, in the eastern portion of 

the Messaoria. "hey are published by the courtesy of Mr. W. J. Beasley. 





Description — 

1, Jug with ovoid body, ring baso, trefoil mouth, and strap-handle of flattened oval section, 
springing from the rim. Buff clay and surface-slip, painted in black with solid red fillings for the 
principal details of the design—a bird flying to right, before which is a conventionalized lotus, Black 
lines round the foot and neck and down the handle, ending in a whip-like curve on the body of the 
vase. On either side of the spout is an ‘eye ' consisting of concentrio circle 
Piare K., 1, 2. Height to top of handle 27.3 om. ; mazimum diameter 208 ом. 








2. Jug of same typo as No. 1, but tho greatest diameter is lower on the body; the neck is longer, 
‘and swollen to distinguish it from the body and the trefoil mouth, Very well-tempered clay, fired 
yellowish buff, with yellowish-buff surface-slip. Painted wholly in black is a horned quadruped 
in profilo to right; its body and logs are in solid black, with a reserved panel on the hind-quarter 
filled with groups of narrow lines; all four legs are represented as hind-legs, with bird.like claws 
rather than hoofs. ‘The head and neck are in double outline; the head is filled with concentric-cireles, 
the neck with basketry panels. Above is a row of small dotted crosses, On the neck 
line between plain bands, and on the lip the same concentric-cirele ‘ eyes’ as on No. 1. 
Piare K., 3. Height 288 cu.; mazinum diameter 224. ox, 











3. Jug of similar type, but the body is lower and the neck much longer. Buff-clay and slip, 
with decoration in black paint, with solid red fillings as in No. 1. On either side of a complex 
lotus design a flying bird feeds from the lateral bloom: in the field above the bird’s head is a 
‘swastika ; plain bands on the neck and handle: the trefoillip is broken. 

Tum X, 4. Height V7.1 eat; masimum diameter 18.5 ox, 











|| Unfortunately comparative study of these vases is impossible at present. Despite the recent 
attempt of M. Rutten, Mélanges Dussaud, I, pp. 435-49, to raise the date of this type of Cypriote 
Pottery, its period is probably Cypro-Archaie I, in the viti-vii centuries 3.0 
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SOURCES AND EXTENT OF ERRORS IN ESTIMATING STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF NORMALLY 


DISTRIBUTED POPULATIONS. y Jf. L. T'ildesley. 


180 Eze anthropologists who express the 

variability of their measured date by 
means of standard deviations are now a majority. 
Others would use the S.D. if only they understood 
it; and many of its users too lack a full grasp 
of its meaning or of the factors which affect 
its accuracy. The present paper attempts to 
make these things clear while measuring éxperi- 
mentally the errors contributed by certain 
factors, some of them not yet measured by 
statistical theory. It deals only with series from 
‘normally’ distributed populations, as prac 
tically all the data dealt with by the physical 
anthropologist are derived from ‘normal’ or nearly 
normal distributions. The fact that these are 
"wnimedal exposes tho fallacy of basing con- 
clusions regarding population mixture on the 
random irregularities of sample series, and makes 
the degree of variability in the population the 
best measuro of its relative homogeneity. 16 is 
therefore important to estimate this variability 
пв accurately as the sample permits, 

Before examining the factors whose influence 
on the calculation of the sample S.D. can be 
assessed, we should note a too common source 
of error whose effects cannot be estimated: 
this, as all know who have often checked S.D.s 
published with their data, is faulty arithmetic. 
We turn now to the experiment. 

Esperiment,—The experiment, was described in. 
detail i a previous paper dealing with the 
extent to which grouping in broad categories 
affects the acouracy of tho mean (Max, 1940, 166). 
Briefly, 1,000 cards were divided into groups 
corresponding as nearly as possible to the 3l 
sections into which a ‘normal’ distribution had 
been divided by ordinates at points 0-26 apart 
extending to a distance 2-2-9 from the mean (0). 
‘Tho standard deviation (s) of this normal dis. 
tribution had been made equal to unity; that of 
‘the card-population was rather less (0۰99150) 
owing to the approximations made. 

Fifty samples of 100 cards, the ‘A’ series, 
were drawn at random, ‘The original categories, 
0:2 broad, were grouped in threes, fives, sevens, 
nines and elevens, 0 remaining throughout at a 
category mid-point. This will be referred to as 
the “0 ‘system of grouping. ‘The categories were 
also grouped in threes, sevens and nines with 











Mlustrated by diagrams. 
—0-4a at a category mid-point (‘—0-4" 
grouping), to see whether asymmetric grouping 
about the population mean had any effect on the 
average variability obtained for the sample. 
‘A further 100 samples were drawn, tho 'B^ 
series, and their 0-2 categories were grouped in 
fives and tens, beginning alternately with the 
highest and lowest values of the samples (“end ’ 
grouping). The means and S.D.s of the samples 
thus variously grouped were calculated; also, 
for each grouping, th mean value of the S.D.s 
and their variability. 

The thorough shuflling of a pack of 1,000 cards 
is not as easy as shuffling 52, and we must see 
whether the S.D.s of the samples drawn from it 
сап be considered truly random, ‘Theoretically, 
if samples of size s are repeatedly drawn from a 
normal population whose standard deviation is 
в, the classical way—used in this experiment—of. 
estimating c from tho samples gives 8.D.s whose 





averago is slightly lees, namely o E which in 


9° 
our caso is 0-09150\/ үуу=0-98653. Their dis- 


tribution would be very asymmotrical if n were 
small, but with samples of 80 it is nearly normal, 
and still more nearly with samples of 100 like 
our own. The standard deviation of this dis- 
tribution of §.D.s (which is also the ‘standard 


“error” of tho singlo S.D) is zs. The standard 
error ofthe mean of N of thoma ( JA Vg) 


‘The frequency with which random sampling errors 
will reach or go beyond any given multiple of the 
s.e. aro given in Pearson's Tables for Statisticians 
‘and Biometricians, Vol. I (Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1914) TTable II, but landmarks to remember are 
that 5 per cent exceed 1-96 times their s. 
and 1 per cent exceed 2-58 times. 

‘We now compare our mean values with the 
theoretical mean. "The mean S.D. of our 20 ' A" 
samples is 1۰001020۰00915; of the 100 ‘B’ 
samples, 0.99461 3000701 ; of the 150 combined, 
0-90713--0-00528. None of these differs sig- 
nificantly from 0-98653. 

7 For thin reason, the mo 
ont tho S.D. of a samplo 
squared deviations by n—1 instead of n. 
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Being satisfied with their mean values we now 
examine the variability of our S.D. Their 


Ф) 
1 
0-07011, and its so. is Ju) mes 
(m) The stan 
dard deviations of our own S.D.s are respectively 
0-08889 + 0-00701, 0-07219 + 0-00496, and 
0-07824+-0-00405. The first of these differs from 
0-07011 to an extent that would only be reached 
once in 135 times by chance alone, and with 
this degree of infrequency one asks whether there 
may not have been some other factor at work. 
I cannot dotect it in the procedure by which 
shuffling and sampling were carefully carried 
out, and therefore, vith a conviction less possible 


Breadth of category 
| Vaviabiity of S.D.s in terms Li SD. 








theoretical standard deviation is ( 
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DISTRIBUTIONS OF 8.0.5 OBTAINED FROM BROADER GROUPING OF SAMPLES (0), EXPRBSSED RESPROTIVELY 
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in interpreting anthropological data, I take the 
higher variability of the ‘A’ 8.D.s to be merely 
one of the less frequent results of random 
sampling. Pooled with the 100 ‘B’ S.D.s they 
give us a variability that would be reached in 
4-5 per cent of random sampling results 

Effect of category breadth and position on the 
S.D. of the individual sample—The original 
grouping of our cards, in categories whose 
breadth. (h) equals 0-25, may be taken as giving 
the most accurate value of the sample S.D.; and 
if for each of the 60‘ A? samples we express in 
terms of this S.D. those obtained from broader 
0" groupings, wo get a distribution of departures 
from correctness whose spread increases with % 
as shown in Fig. 1. Their variabilities aro as. 
follows 








SD.(h-0.6)/SDh:0.2) 


SDih=1.0)/SD(h-0.2) 


SD. 4/5005 y 


SD.h-18)/SDh-0.2) 


SD. 3/SD(.05) 
110 115 120 
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TW TERMS OF CORRESPONDING $.0.8 OBZATWED FROM FINE GROUPING. 


г мт 
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If we now take each sample S.D. obtained by 
the ‘0’ grouping in threes, sevens and nines, and 
subtract from it the corresponding value obtained 
by ‘0-4’ grouping, we get the distributions of 
differences shown in Fig. 2. The S.D.s of these 
differences are 0-0321s, 0-00095 and 0-10005, 
for categories respectively 0-0, 1-4s and 1-8e 
broad. 


02 “0 
Flo, 2, DIVERIMUTIONS OP DIPFERENORS TWEEN PAILS 


FROM TIE SAME SAMPLES (50) OROUPED RESPRO- 
шу ву тив "O° AND '= 0'4” METHODS: 





Tho significance of these various 8.D.s may be 
illustrated by a single example. Where h=1-4o 
the S.D.s obtained for about 32 per cent of the 
samples have an error of over 4j per cont, rising 
to about 13} por cent; also in 32 per cent of 
the samples the .D.s derived from the '0' and. 
*=0-4? groupings differ from one another by 
‘over 6:7 per cent of the true value (rising to 
about 20 per cont). 

‘So much for the effect on the accuracy of the 
sample S.D. But after all, the sample S.D. is 
not important in itself. Its only importance lies 
in the estimate it gives us of the ø of the popula- 
tion from which it is drawn. ‘The question is 
therefore how far the inevitable variability of 
random sampling tends to be increased by the 
use of broader categories and by their position. 
Let us first study the effects of these on the 
S.D.s of a completely normal distribution. 
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Analysis applied to ‘normal’ distribution — 
‘The ‘ second moment’ or variance of а distribu- 
tion is the average size of 2*, where « is the dovia- 
ion of individual values from the mean. The 
standard deviation (s) is the square root of the 
variance, and if the distribution is ‘normal’ 
68:27 per cent of the individual values deviato 
from the mean by less than this amount and 
nearly 82 per cent deviate by moro. Since a 
normal distribution has no theoretical limits, but 
extends indefinitely to where z is infinitely. largo 
amd ocours with infinite raroness, its sprond is 
measured by the size of its o. 

The computation of the variance is a mathe- 
matical stop towards getting o; each value of 
is multiplied* by the frequency (y) of that value 
ofa, and the sum of all the 2*y values is divided by 


E 
tho total number, n. ‘Tho series of Z7 values 


for a normal distribution in infinitely small cate- 
gories can be represented graphically by the 
continuous-line twin ourve of Fig. 3; the area 
underneath tho curve representa the true variance. 
For this ourve to be reached exactly, however, 
all tho æ and yy values on which it is based must 
themselves be exact, an ideal which may be 
approached but cannot be quite reached in 
practice ; for we have to group tho values of z, 
oven if tho breadth of the group is only that of 
the unit to which we measure, and in grouping 
wo treat all within the limits of the group as if 
concentrated at its mid-point. Let us suppose 
Our groups 1-80 broad, with their mid-points 
where the verticals aro placed in Fig. 3. Then 
the sum of our zy values is not tho area within 
the curve but that within the polygon; and this 
sum, divided by nh, does not give us the true 
variance ог second moment, but what is called 
the ‘raw moment.” 

Many anthropologists, including those who 
base their procedure on Martin's Lehrbuch, uso it 
raw and think that the square root of it always 
gives them a correct S.D. The extent of their 
average error depends on the breadth of their 
categories, Always their S.D. exaggerates, and 
does so as follows :— 








ty 
нему; У, Фары height) ie unchanged ab 


decreases, and for infinitely fine categories tends to the 
+ of Poarson's Table II, 





the numb, аа tho proportion, of values in a 
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Breadth of category 5 0'20 | 060| 1:00| 140| 180| 208| 2-20 
Exaggeration... x 0-27, 1-51 4-191 7-99, 12-79 18-59] 18-897, 

















If we draw a curve through the comers of such 
à polygon (the intermediate points being given by 
the comers of other polygons with the same value 
of À but with the mid-points falling elsewhere), 
the area contained within this curve (shown 
dotted in Fig. 3) will be approximately equal to 


‘that within the polygon and will ا‎ greater 


than that within the correct curve, We therefore 
apply Sheppard's correction by deducting 5 
from the raw moment, and have then got as near 
the true variance as tho grouped data permit. 
I am indebted to Dr. H. O. Hartley of Scientific 
Computing Service Ltd. for making clear to me 
the above relationships, and to Mr. G. B. Hey 


Category breadth... ws 
Maxmumemor .. 





2-20 








|. 
ET | E310% 


of that firm for calculating some of the results 
quoted in this paper. 

Any error in thus calculating the a of a normal 
distribution lies in the fact that tho area within 
the polygon may not be equal to that within the 
curve through its corners. Fig. 4 shows these 
curves for three breadths of category, each with 
the polygons obtained when (a) the mean, 0, 
coincides with a mid-point, (b) —0-4a does so, 
(c) 0 is a dividing point. 

Wefind by calculation that polygon-area exceeds 
curve-area most when the categories are as in (6) 
and least when as in (a). Tt is correct when O lies 
just halfway between the mid-point of a category 
and one of its limits. Expressing the maximum 
error in polygon-aren (i.c. in raw moment) as a 
percentage of the true variance, we have : 


200 1-00 
E0 00003% 





Lé | 14e | 
987; | 30-023; 

















Fig. 5 shows for tho first three how the error 
changes as a category«livision moves away 
from 0; the change with the smaller categories 
ix too small to be shown on this soale. 


X--20 





-40 


X-O 


‘Table I shows how the groupings (a), (b) ап (с) 
affect the S.D. obtained for a normal distribution. 
When 0 coincides with à category-limit, tho S.D. 
increases ав the categories broaden; when 





X-:20  X-46 


Fro. $. COMPARISON BETWEEN SIZE OF BAW MOMENT (DERIVED FROM CATEOORIES l'&g SROAD) AND TRUE 


VARIANCE AREA WITHIN TOLYOON REPRESENTS RAW 
A CATEGORY MID-POINT; ARBA WITTY 





HUP MID-POINTS IN ANY POSITION } ARBA WITHIN 


г 


MOMENT WHEN THE POINT X = — ]-lo COINGIDES WIEN 


-' CURVE GIVES MEAN AREA OF RAW MOMENTS WIFI CATEGORY 





‘CURVE GIVES TRUE VARIANOR, 
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—0-40 is at a category mid-point it decreases, but not exactly proportionate since the distri- 
but still more when O is in that position. ‘The bution itself could be no more than very approxi- 
card-population’s S.D. undergoes similar changes, mately normal. 
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Tro, 4. FOR THREE DITINRENT DREADTHS OF OROUFINO, THR AREAS WINEN ED POLY 




















‘TWIN CURVES REPRESENTS AVERAGE AREA OF ALL RAW MOMENTS BASED ON 
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Calculated values of e of normal 


Calculated a of eard-population 






























Oat m 

Change | mid-pt, | Change Change 
of a cat, ofa cai 

0-2 | 1.00000 1.00000 1 6-90160 

0-60 | 1-00000 | 0% | 100000 1 0-00148 0% 

1-09 | 1-00000 | 055. | 1:00000 1 0: 99432 

1:4 | 100000 0:00001 1 0:00001 +0-09% 

169 | 1-00488 000010 099015 0:9870 Tes 

2:09 | 101672 4 | 0.0801 099510 pron 9 

2:2a | 108793 | 43:73% | OOS | 23-3890 | 0-07088 | -2:324 | 0.0000 | = 4-18 

We now come to the question of how far Effect of category breadth and position on the 


category breadth and position affect the accuracy 
with which the sample S.D. tends to reflect the 
c of the parent population. In order to keep 
separate these effects in comparing our ' A ' and 
T series, which had been grouped on different 
principles, it was found necessary to add another 
850 to the 750 sample S.D.s already calculated, 
We now divided the ‘B's’ into two equal groups, 
“Ba? and ‘Bb,’ making three series of 60 in all, 





mean value of sample S.D.s.—The mean values of 
our three series of S.D.s when h=0-2 are re- 
spectively 1-00102, 0-99986 and 098936; that of 
the 150 combined, 099718. Table IT gives the 
extent to which these values are modified as the 
grouping is broadened and shifted. ‘The only 
grouping to which the 8.D.s themselves were 
subjected is that involved in recording them to 
three places of decimals. 
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Posilion of a category - division 


Pio. 5, DISTRIBUTIONS OF ERRORS IN CALCULATION OP VARIANOM, 


JUSULEDNO FROM POSITION OV CATEGORY 


DIVISIONS, WHER CATEGORIES ANE JUSPHOTIVELY lBo, 2°09 AND 2"2a BROAD. 


Where the grouping is the same for parent 
Population and samples, we expect and find the 
change to be similar, though not of course 
identical. I know of no test of the unusualness 
of the difference between them, though I presume 
them due to random sampling alone, Can we 
detect any cause other than this for the low 
values under ‘end’ grouping, in which the 
category limits have no constant position relative 
о 01 We shall see from Table IV that it 
produces a smaller average number of categories, 
but we have also seen that this in itself may not 
involve a decrease in the mean $.D.; it 
equally well involve an increase, By putting a 
group limit just outside the highest or lowest 
sample value, however, we eliminate the possi- 
bility of having the mid-point of the end-category 
farther from 0 than any value within it. And 
possibilities such as this must be included if wo 
are to get the same average value for the .D.s 
of grouped and ungrouped data when category- 
position is constant, and ideal with regard to 0, 
‘The greater the distance between mid-point and 
boundary, the greater the possible increase in 
the S.D. if the values confined to the near end 
of the category's range are reckoned as being 
in the middle; our ‘end’ grouping prevents 
this et one end of the sample range and thus 
involves a decrease in mean variability as A 
increases, The decrease is more rapid than when 
© always coincides with a category mid-point. 
By the same token, ‘end ’ 8.D. are less variable 
than ‘0’ §.D.s, fact which Table TII will bear out. 

Effect of category breadth and position on the 
variability of sample S.D.s—Although calcula- 
tions of a normal s vary with category position 
when the categories are broad, they vary within 








exactly defined maxima, being limited by the 
fact that the comers of the resultant polygon 
always lie on the appropriate curve. In random 
samples the polygons are not thus confined, and 
the changes in polygon-area due to shifts of 
position will be greater, and less systematic : 
increasingly so, of course, as A increnses ог as a. 
decrease in the sample's size favours a more 
erratic distribution. Tablo ITI shows the extent 
to which the variability in the 8.D.s is affected 
by tho grouping, and Fig. 6 represents graphically 
such of the distributions as are based on 160 
sample 8.D.s. 

here is no obvious difference in tendency 
between the *0' and '—0-4^ increases, and 
with only 60 samples random differences are 
inevitable. The corresponding S.D.s from ‘end ' 
groupings are, as expected, less variable. 

Number of categories, and range, for different 
groupings.—In the distributions shown in TableIV, 
the maximum number of categories is limited by 
the card-population. "his lacked the two tails of 
the normal distribution, each containing just 
under yglgy of the latter's area : if they had been 
kept, in about } of the samples of 100 cards the 
number of 0-20 categories would have been 
exceeded, and we see the mean number to be 
0:3 lower than its theoretical equivalent. For 
broader groupings Table IV shows only slight 
and random differences between the theoretical 
yalues and ours, As we should expect, those for 
‘end’ groupings are smaller throughout and 
decrease more rapidly as tho categories broaden. 

Since the ranges average length grows as 
m increases (though its variability lessens), 
Table IV must be supplemented by Table V. 
For all theoretical values of the mean range of 
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Tası Ш 
0" grouping 0-4" groups * End ' group 
m z grouping grouping 
grouping Standard | Балама Standard 
levn. o — эшо | Change | deme h 
SDs SDa К | ewe 
A (50) | о-оввао 
Ba (60) | 007000, 
Bb (oo) | 0-060 
A+B (i50) | 0:0782 
eA |S Fa 
n Aq | 0-10008 поши | + S2: 
Be (50) | 0.08717 0:08017 | + e: 
Bb o} | 004 $0008 | + 203 
A+B(180) |_ 0.08708 0:08017 | X $8 
Tas хо) | 010289 0.00073 | + 8.82% 
m AQ | 0-10589 vans | +2527% 
Ба (00) | 0.002; 
Bb (60) 
A+B (150) 
p A vae | 427-06 
за (20) 070887 | 1. 4:80 
Bb a} oos | LI. 
A+B (150) 0:0004 F778 
2-20 | A (60) [| 012257 
Tons IV 
Grouping C 180 samples (2100) ‘Theoret, moans 
Distribution of no. of categories | 
Mean’ | No. of 
Breadth | System КИЛ TY Mem Tage | categ. | Range 
ШЕЛЛИ Ге [5 а | 
оле ти | маст EEE 
p ШЕЛЕЛЕЛЕ ТЕП 0:30 | Forta 
2| o| 69] a| of 2 
Toe "e| nis] s s | «oras 
2| 9| e| 3 5: 
Tas 07 Ie] о |а а ло [э-не | бтз | шю 
tend? | зво в im | fae 
3e | or 16 | 95 | 69 за |та | 8:50 | es 
apa IIa [ms 
Tu ud Ter P| 3[we| 3 [so | e 
$us | £l 36 | — 0| zs | 1-05 | 4-008 
M | JRE 





























® Between mid-points of end-catogories. 
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Taste V. 
Mean range? and mean number of categories, with ‘O° grouping, for different values of n. 
new = 60 »-ue нези m un m | mm 
p - 
EELDE | anpe [rg umm tg Tene Mig tme [t| dose t| tere Каа te [Nt ie 
ФЕ tm esis fae ; pape EN | gf n: 
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grouped samples I am again indebted to the staff random position does not change the S] 

of Scientific Computing Service, Ltd.; to Dr. average value (nor, we found, doos broad 

Hartley for working out the formula (which he will grouping), but’ only adds somewhat to their 

publish), and Mr. Hey for computing therefrom, variability. How much? With our broadest 
Tho valuo for h=0-20 are exactly tho same, grouping, h=2-29, it contributes errors ranging 

to © places of decimals, as those for ungrouped from —0-03878 to +0:03733. heir range being 








samples. With broader grouping the mean range 
between mid-points of end-categories is larger or 
smaller according as they fall without or within 
the corresponding mean range ungrouped, 

Tables IV and V form the connecting link 
between the data. of Tables II and III and their 
practical application ; for ini practico the grouping 
‘of a simple is settled at the outset and in ignorance 
ofc. As a guide therefore, it is useful to note 
that when h=0-20 most samples of 100 give 
20-80 categories; also that when there are 12 or 
more categories A is unlikely to be as large as 
0-65 which mostly gives 8-11. In samples with 
8-11 categories À may be rather higher or lower 
than 0-60 but will not be as high as 1-05 unless 
m approaches 200; and ao on. 

Pinal deductions.—We have estimated the effect 
of category breadth on the S.D., with two types 
of experimental grouping : (1) category position 
fixed in relation to 0, the population mean, but 
random in the sample ; (2) position fixed in relation 
to one end of the sample range but random in the 
population, We must now deduce its effect with 
‘the groupings that ooour in practice, 

1, Where categories are determined by the 
unit of measurement they havo no fixed position 
in the sample—nor yet in relation to 0. How 
does this modify the results found for *0' and 
* —0-4' grouping! Though position relative to 
0 tends variously to increase or diminish the S.D. 
derived from broad categories, the. average 
category position, as Fig. 5 shows, is thet ideal 
one which tends in neither direction. ‘Thus 


* Between mid-points of ond-categories. 
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limited their distribution is clearly not normal, 
but near enough for its S.D. to be put at about a 
sixth of the range, say about 0-013. Combining 
this with the ‘0’ variability, we got as the 
standard deviation of S.D from samples 
randomly grouped, 4/^013:4--12237: 0-192306. 
‘This is an increase of 37-73 per cent on the 
yarability of 'ungrouped' S.D, as against 
37-00 per cent for ‘0’ grouping. So little being 
added we need not trouble to make the calculation 
for lower values of Л, and can use our ' 0' values 
to gauge the probable accuracy of the S.D. of 
any sample of 100 grouped irrespective of its 
range. With some 16 or more categories it has 
practically as good a chance of giving us the 
population o as is possible with a sample of thia 
size (viz, error exceeds 14 per cent once in 
20 times, 18 per vent once in 100), and if the 
number is 8 to 11 the chance is reduced by less 
than 1 per cent. With about 6 groups unreliability 
is increased by about 11 per cent; with 3 groups, 
by about 20 per cent if the end categories are 
fairly well filled, and nearer 40 por cent if they 
contain only a small proportion of the total. 
‘This last gives the S.D. of 100 the same reliability 
24 tho S.D. of 51 based on fine grouping. 

If A is three-fifths of e (usually 8-11 groups), a. 
shift in. category position will give a second S.D. 
differing from the first in 32 cases out of 100 by 
3 per cent or more (up to about 9 per cent), the 
two values being equally likely to reflect the true s. 
As h increases, tho differences between the two 
will increase to the extent shown in Fig. 2. 

2. Where the unit of measurement is small 

„ relative to the sample range further grouping is 
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usual, in subdivisions of the range: this we 
may call ' two-end ' grouping, as distinct from 
the ' one-end ’ grouping to which our experiment 
was limited by its fixed values of A. As this 
reduced the S.D.s’ mean value by 1 per cent 
where h=o and by 3:5 per cent where h=2o, 
presumably the reductions by the usual ‘ two-end ` 
grouping would have been 2 per cent and 7 per 
cent.“ To seo whether putting end-values at 
category centres might prevent this reduction, we 
selected the 46 samples which it was possible 
thus to divide into 4 categories, category-breadth 
being just under a third of the range. Their 
average h was 1-650 which, given the usual 
grouping, would reduce the average S.D. by 
about 4 per cont. Instead, the average of the 
46 S.D.s was increased 1 per cent by the new 
grouping: on a longer series it might perhaps 
have been nil, This suggests that the best 
arrangement of broad categories is with the 
sample's end-values in the middle of or slightly 
beyond the middle of the terminal groups. 

As to the S.Ds’ variability: with A= 
‘one-end’ grouping inoreased it by 6 per cent, 
‘and by 18 per cent with A=20. Since the ‘0’ 
increase with A= was more than double this 
and was greater with h=1-8o than ‘ one-end ' 
with h=2-0a, we wondered whether ‘two-end " 
grouping might not remove the increase alto- 
gether. The new grouping of our 46 answered 
"no," thoogh its increase of 10 per cent was less 
‘than the 13 per cent we might guess for ' one-end," 
given the same value of A. Grouping in broad 
categories fails to extract from the sample the 
best. possible estimate of population variability, 
but if the categories are well placed the S.D. of a 
‘sample of 100 with A equal to a third of its range 
will give as reliable an S.D. as one based on à 
finely-grouped sample of 84. 

I here thank Mr. C. H. Perkins, A.R.L.B.A., for. 
making my diagrams and Dr. H. O. Hartley for 
criticizing my script; and I acknowledge gratefully 
‘the Leverhulme Research Fellowship which made 
this investigation possible, 


























"Some evidence as to ita effect with fine grouping was 
produced by our first caloulations of the variability of 
Parameters from the 50 ‘A ' samples. The mean differ. 
nce between 20 8,D.8 based оп 14-25 categories, and 
‘the corresponding §.D.s obtained ‘ by brute force! was 
“0-1 per cent, the maximum differenco —2-5 per cent. 
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Sir George Macdonald, K.C.B., 1862.2 August, 1940. 
{81 1 Oeorge Macdonald a remarkable combina- 

tion of learning with practical ability found 
congenial and fruitful employment, His father, 
Dr. James Macdonald, was an archieologist, as well 
as a teacher at Elgin, and tho son, after a distin- 
guished career at Edinburgh University, and 
Balliol College, Oxford, was classical master at 
Kelvinside Academy from 1887 to 1802, when he 
was appointed Lecturer in Greek at Glasgow 
University. Hero the famous Hunterian Collection 
of Coins becams his special care, and his great 
Catalogue, which appeared in 1907, established his 
position as a numismatist of first rank, Та 1905 ће 
had already given Rhind Lectures in Edinburgh on 
Coin Types in which his great knowledge was con. 
sentrated on a central group of problems, of general 
interest to scholars, 

‘Meanwhile, in 1904, he entered the Department 
of Education, to take charge of tho branch at Edin- 
burgh, on tho transfer of Scottish business from 
London. Here his administrativo abilities had ful 
scopo; ho served on tho committees for tho teaching 
of modern languages (1916) and for the superannua. 
tion of teachers (1922), and in tho latter year became 











Permanent Secretary. He was a member of tho 
Royal Commissions on tho Historical Monuments of 
Scotland, on the National Museums and Galleries, 
and on the Fine Arts in Scotland. For these and 
other services he was mado C.B. in 1916 and K.C.B. 
in 1927. 

‘Macdonald had always been interested in local 
antiquities, and especially in those of Roman 
Britain. He became a close friend and collaborator 
of Francis Haverfleld, and reported in 1907 оп tho 
Roman Forts at Bar Hill. His general survey, The 
Roman Walt in Scotland, appeared in 1910; ho 
revised and supplemented Haverfield's Romanization. 
of Britain and Roman Occupation of Britain; and 
e was personally concerned in many’ principal 
exeavations on Roman sitos in Scotland. He was 
an original trustee of the Haverfeld Fund for 
Roman Research, and from 1021 to 1926 was Presi- 
dent of the Society for the Promotion of Roman 
Studies, His wide scholarship, special knowledge 
of ancient coins, and intimate appreciation of 
Scottish landscape made his careful and closely 
reasoned contributions exceptionally valuable, in a. 
fleld of study which lay literally at hin door, 

J. L, MYRES, 











REVIEWS, 
asia, 
Inne Alan Fronds of China. By шп Гайдн, Chin, thn in a second fol amet fn tip with 
у боран ыш ems iis чыл у, rn nt ih 
182 wee FR Ted Har, Set Repo Teo nomad trl th 


ape. 

After business experience in China, the author of 
thin boote way ingpived, by fire Journey in 1025, to 
devote himself, frst to the conditlors of caravan tend, 
hen to wer ик Ө бы типу Чел! тл ГИ 

‘eoplos of Innor Asia; with the wuppose of tho 
foci "ence Research Council and DP 
Осори Возот ое ооа, поба our 
gun Royal Geographical Society, and дарии таа 
Jeavo as Director of the Page School ot International 
Relations at the John Hopkins University. 

“Anything that he write comes, therefore, with ex- 
бон кону; "He book naan of You pares, 
фо оноо бодур э Чо Get, Wank th 
Abgendary апд вапіс Historical Ages; the ® Age of 
Neral ар мй т» енеш Аи: ши `Ак оГ 
‘mnpio had emerged behind the united frontier of tha 
rest Wall "It tus covers all tportant aspeta of the 
history and culture of Chinas bus awaya ith rogard 
to the frontier problems which have ever disturbed a 
relations with the cultures of tho Mongolian stoppes 
the forest peoples o£. Northern Manchuris: а Аре 
tural ° Chinese Manchuria” of tho south, and the more 
stem peoples with whom China has slong hed trade 
Gommunleation across tho canes and deserts of Cental 
Asia and the high vestes of Tibet, 

Tho peculiaris of Chinese culture cannot be under. 
stood without setrospeot over the early periode, mec. 
lithe and bronze-age, in which diferentirtion. bebes 
Chinese" and barbari! occurred, and. without 
geographical reference to the conditions o settled lie. 
tnd! especially of ivigation-agriculture, fat sn northor 























rotctions of agricultural coromunition to thom, 
‘Tho conventional representation of the Chon people 
to whom tho beginnings of political structure in ‘Chinn 
dro due, as barbarians with à veneer of Chinete culture 
вын бота, а ore, by (от водиро мй 
thair history. Like tho Pranks in Western rope, thay 
yero forced, aiher than tempted, into the pedicemant o 
having to defn viae they ad voy e 
inroad, against subsequent. aggressors from ‘the aam 
uario bat ih what makes Chiesa fonda ao 
extraordinarily interesting, and Lattimore’ discussion 
GET preter and чотшо o utri For 
ıa early grew into an almost European complex oi 
Teional nationales; bot ^ by the tae of Chie what 
Та ‘become significant was. tie reverse proven of 
“encroachment gn the identity and integrhy of the 
“national states,” (p. 403) and of this the counter 
in ihe. replacement of regional wails ` within China 
Pya newer ита оде Ттт р) 
expressing the differentiation of China a & whole from 
intever lay outade tho "Great Wall. Augustus and 
his successors attempted something of the kind tn the 
Wost, and we may yot seo another " Great Well’ oF 
Lines thro, whenever European states compose thair 
differences and define their common culture with a View 
te preserve and defend anes 
curious sequel is the emergence latory 
gE vhat Lattimore арин aaa Front St 
for" either a Dynasty wns founded beyond the Frontier 
‘Vor on the “Frontier, and moved inwards to etablish 
‘sits control over China, or it was founded withia China, 
“and moved outwards..." "And by "style! is not 
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meant primarily something esthetic or intellectual: far 
more fundamental is the adoption, by the Chao Chines, 
S tho warfare, economy, and so forth, of the mounted 
nomada; all tho whilo that in inner Cina a рознае 
Cines modo se vae tang кыре, ешын 
“geared to group of teclinial practices 3a agriculture 
2c id water consetvaney " (p. 410). From tis Chinese 
standpoint, what emerged on the frontier was a. new 
Cid of barbari" but war env in e ar an 
ad become "Chinese, "Geographical elrcumstances 
counted for mach: look at the land of Tai m North 
Shansi, sometimes within the Great Wall, sometimes 
without. "These Frontier" territories "acquired a 
Political importance of their own, because they could 
Throw their cultural weight inward or outward; on tho 
‘whole they adhered (o Chine, but with a " not entirely 
"'Ohinoee ^ method of dealing with problems emenda 
to China. ‘This n indeed the character of Chinese hiatory 
Under tho Han dynasty (200 205 220 4.0); Rs names, 
Dus wars * though economically wasteful. were not 
“destructive "; Its internal poly was a skilful balance 
‘of high and low, hereditary end profesional administra: 
tion, imperial and regional authority” (p. 440), Once 
‘gain ono ia reminded of Augustus, Fortunately there 
Sas a dull on tho steppe, though before lo 



































Hsiungnu (Turco-Mongol) lenders claimed. tho. Chinese 
imperial title," great son of heaven,” outside tho Wall, 
and the Frontier resumed its signifieanco, with a new 





ko th онгу Ры бйим indio 
Archery, like tho comtemporary Parthian regimo in tho 
Nearer East, combining nomad hore and Persan bow. 
‘What follow iluntraten with over varying detail the 
“pont Ink, of Intgration tween hb and the 
‹ йерен and the recurrence of cycles of егин. 
Tett conclusion is noteworthy, thet, “the on 
"ridge that oan really integrate a society that te 
stia agriculture with one that ir cuentaly 
“t pastoral- the intensive and. the, extensive economics 
SP the bridge of indirim. Why indostriallun 
que never ovolved on either sido i» not yet fully clar, 
Wut thin book i à welghty contribution io &n aspect of 
human history which only needs to be indicated, to be 
проме а pnd gino, Porta ure 
raph notes, " Chine. to-day is the major field o 
шопо action in the Far Ranty” with to пате 
however, that the Inner Anian Frontier is no longor jts 
omiy ai and hat industriali, Wich haa ent 
Salaye so long, exorta now ita owm tromondous impact, 

both on China itself and also on Inner Asia, 
“1. MYRES. 


rimoniales et Relations de Proximité 
Bn ene creant D Dona ares 
1832 да, ооруй Жайран, Боп 
Ser Oa р ips 
ide thane ыы MT at- pa 
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ры мыкы ы ыш os 
тоор TS e Booka FE Oh aed YH 
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‘combination of steppe 
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can explain this, opposition. If this eross-cou 
"marriage wan carried out strictly between two clans, 
so that brothers and sisters were married into thi 
fame elan (i.e, cach clan gives women to by wives in 
Tho clan from which that clan itsolf always tales won 
Фа wives), it would produco a social organization ti 
corre t's dvkion ofthe nce Io four mat 
menial амаро: within opamous group are 
{wo opposing consecutive generations. Thea, he says, 
between this rigid matrimonial arrangement (alliance 
Munique) and” the lator free matrimonial arrangement 
(айне ibre) duo to tho predominance. of the аиа 
dynasty, there could be a period of transition, in which, 
Таен of sole nrettydoubloxchang lava of crow: 
cousin marriage, brothers and ters wero to mary 
into two diferent categories of the other elan; thus 
diving rio to & rodivison of each of tho Tour classes in 
fio, This arrangement would make up a rocia system 
hich “in ‘number at least," naya Profesor  Grancte 
7 оотенроп to tho Australian system "; and he eon 
tinue, Hê ie generally admitted to-day that an orga. 
nization of ова waa preceded by ва organita- 
jon of four clues. 
1а attempting to prove this thesis, Profesor Granet- 
travels widely n ancient and modern Chinese data. 
But except in only ‘a few instances th author gives no 
indication us to tho кошсон оГ the data. Wo sil know 
hat Profesor Granet le a famous sinologist and ha bee 
extremely productive in studies of ancient. Chintee 
Оры ut at the ae on haa to realizo abo 
that China in a largo country and ita history ong. Soc 
an omision ecomen very serious, expecially when we 
Таш aie fro” Grant data, whi aro 
supposed to have been drawn from present-day Chinn, 
AU imposible to enumerate all of them, Oriy some 

ager tayo given arns Por Grape i o 

odey Sl ad even moro perhaps. i the country. 
“ag wall an in the cy, tho most violent vondottas 

Come fam quare Which the women havo againat 
eie hubands, and which theirreintive pacity qiikly 
inorder to preserve the domestis Honour." Only 
gerer, groupe lad by marrage aro аландар 
allowed.” 

One сай only ask, whore? As far as T know, in 
Peiping, Tai Yuan, Northoastorn poninsula of Shantung 
Province, and towns and villages in south Manchuria, 
the most violent family troublo often comes from quarrel 
"between. à woman. and her husband e mother. Wh 

tho young woman's husband takos sidos with hin wife 
fan often happens), thon the trouble is greatest. Dr. 
И. Т. Fora data rom an Eastern Chine vilago also 
Support my observation (Peasant ife Ohio, London, 

» 

Tn’ order to. show that generation was explicitly 
indicated n the pemonal nazmem im arcbale Chine, he 
Bs embarked on along reson’ about, the tinge 

gx 





















































of Pol Fen Tau in present day China (pp. 84-80 
fe given to underatand thi tho Cleo t ; 

Shout trying to find out if a stranger ho moeta is or i 
hot of tho mmo family namo aa hielt and ten they 
Compare each others personal names to find out if thoy 
arem e sume раво от рос? Ў эр to remind 
Granet that, frm, the Chinese, Hire m Englnhman 
ora Frenchman, when ‘mother would communi: 
fate their family names to each other.. Thin is different 
from saying that they want to ind oat if tho other person 
in of tho samo family name. as hitasl, Profesor 
Granet should havo given some evidence for this difference 
in “intention om tie part of the Chinese. Secondly, 
tho" pemonal палым Бао быу ‘communicate to each 
other are never the family-given personal names, but 
fre Hace, which moat adults have taken for themselves. 
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There are not only two names for each adult, as Grant 
ila ono tho chld-name (nom d'enfance) and tho other, 
fname of promotion (nom, de promotion). tho alist 
fied йди айын jel кыйлу 
individuala, before the Republic, Tad four names, 
tn ойгут ишди: Те Poar mames ot W 
Solari penon. ware? но Эйн, (май талы 
‘ov nom aenjance), Hauo Ming or Ta Aing (° big name 
2 юойамө!, # ш но е пыш ш De Sand ta 
Сосин) cult), Kao Мем (examination name s 
RE Han (o toon mde ir carmcn to 
Sind and parare aoo purptesr, after tha orsina 
She Republic, tho ^ exacindton dame han naturally 
teen" dropped,” Tho shild-name ja nover ed aftr 
tne hat Geen married. Now the school name usualy 
Деме the generation. of the individual tn the entice 
tlan, traceable in one. geneological tme, while the 
xamination namo indicates Ra. generation in the 
individual fumily--emong "aons of Sho same fathars 
Bat the Hao indicates nothing of tho lands 1t i taken 
‘with raferono either to tho person's aahocl-name or to 
hin oxamioation-name, bub io ia entirely imposible 
to indor roma iè the realacboolname or xamivaton name, 

Беара Profeasor бешм has overlooked tha Taci 
that in sone of the sforesoentioned places in China, 
the peopl on meeting seo other hate no. moana ef 
оао апа бо hot interest—thomaaiven in on 
бы (айу guneretone, 

Tf ono had more spate one could go on quoting much 
host evidence, 

"Tho tas of orm in the book ia not alway careful, 
когам eroe tendon horror УЫП * 
(pp. 38-30) or "mei p ). "Ву tho lust torm 
APR, evidently rmoant tho anoion "rie de pasengo, 
Kuan (for boys) and, Xi for рр), "Въ аюу the 
tutor nu realize that rush tn do not comrespond 
% ай to tho European concept. of ^ majority? Thay 
Daye different legal and social rmpliontions, 

in a short aeview It is impomible to ouch upon all 
Profsmor rane? treatment of tho subject, although 
T fnd lout to agre with him on beth tho handling 
of the data and the method of reasoning. 1 have exam 
the thn ea queton а paras paper nich 
T Rave given a sointorprotation af the ° rder of Chae 
“mtu, to bo published shortly. PRANCIS 1. K. HSU. 


Suye Mura : A Japanese Village. By Jon 
184 einen герт аот nde re. 
$ КОСУ, sai di к 

x thin, sant + 304 pp Hone photo: 
Magha ind 10 mapi or cha? Prin 3 lite 

o osi Scenes Divison of the University of 
cic bagan, dae Ше чтоп орга Re 
Хна нунан тен unfortunate had 
3o be icorrapted-- n types ol society in easter Ака. 
Tho present exoallent ankle. the font publication 
теша rom that research, Wo Мате Мо Pad to 
Tir, ff our knowlege, of how tie Jepsnese pensant 


Tt ia mot to be lost sight of, that in many families 
Ta Ming has only ono word, so that it ia imposible 
{o jodiendo the gonorntion, „Granet also sayu that namas 
'ndicato tho relative ago of tbo porson among his brothers 
and cousins. "his cannot be done, "I wish ‘Professor 
Granet would tall us how ho thinks i sto be indicated: 
We munt ab remind Profesor Crane tha tis prac 
m Tau in personal names is disappearing in 
large ities and industriel centres; s0 that ha, lice other 
eral шло, should мга io diferentiate among 
вота sections of Chinese when saying: “en Chine 
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nd. those dependent on him lived, to some extant on 
{ie cn, ий а dieat ot Sapna 
titers or ot Buropets long тыге! (з Japan, раве 
the most part on the works of scholars interested 

inani i recs uit reditum reins took 
Font dtr, economie which although afl oF 
igh quality an’ recorda, anion were lined to one 
Seta odis, qd пиано were eto. 
Ж КЫЫ Неша о 
S2 tns pardouisr populations among whom thay had 
уша шг or it io: e Bao a 
п road Ê © ml pues rR 
living close to the sol, yet in touch with outer activities 
and, liko a tough elay, stikt n nel but aunty 
lake 6 tae dn new form undor pres und oves 
роон о ане to aequire Harp бармени 
Тылын s eei шыр ш бшш ge i 
tr highlysetaled domcipton ol a communtiy” fat 
distant from the centres of tho intruding Bus 
йит» ам! жый уюң 10 be curd aa 
Sith s a ierloking eltionshipa, wich wenig 
Tas not ye in i fondimantas bee erounly modi 
Ry ihe conditione which have o reet ded tobe 
ad suburban Japan. Would Wee we. hud x ande 
Хош writian clon Ay Joam age | 

Tr үшүй v tne io cb paced with waa 
dat, fein practicable to omar Ino detail "Tho eight 
chapias,whish cover with tray aympathoti 
Sanding ОГ ihe people and. tho problems which is 
"вва to observe tha Амато Background. 
Уй боран, Кш and Howshol Forma 
‘ef Sion, octal” Caen лї Амнон 
‘he LR History of the Tndlyidualt “Religion mud 
“Changer obvervabla in th Social Onganizatisn of Suye 
‘Mura,’ aro wupplomented, by appendices and followed. 

та 
































by a short Бате. БА an extremely good and 
бтртне АРУ оно hali tona обра 
iwo to a pago, aro cloar, on a suficientiy large scslo and 
оошу бегиш 

Т арш быш, (рр 22-98)—invaby 
ooh comprewod to BELKE ê Seppo? PREY 
with” tho Nother. chapter «hows "f the "enti 
practical nature of the religion of the ordinary inhabl- 
Tine of Sapo, who oria tt fr morv comony for 
Sho tenet E hn body tha for that of the leat tatg 
art of hls being: Bo, even todayy local variation à 

e эла їл АЕН 
rite of the leveling effct of the printing pes Say 
SGrnsnctine with othr prt of Tops th in 
mingling of people drawn dom many fection o 
Country, and the obsolescence or the virtual быр. 
Ses sch tht en raga combine Wik ho 

of general uno of the ol тороо calendar 

S cotone whose basis v the tanar calendar. While 

v student at eonperetie eligo will find mumimunied. 
bir chepter mich that he ha Teed elewhor ho i 
Шыу vo bà well repaid. by much that a naw We hi 
and by tho Geshoutlook™-dhat a£ à secti anthropo- 
fg Father т об Кона lia wear. W. ET, 





























Journal, of the Indian Anthropologleal Institute. 
vd inn Piet, Pri 
185 ius, tose. "Pre uda dia: a. O. 
ренти 
The Lilian dndiropologiol Ista was estable 
iain Et rt Pan TA 
CI Ma TERR Ма ш. 
haltvolume of witch is under панов here. Te contains 
EpL айы эй he Fate 
TOF andbropelogy in nae and a other epee oo 
which by Dr. Biren Bonnerjea is on ` Fishhooks in North 
Тале! ир pate A АУ ЧЫЗ, 
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. 5. Gordon; “A Lhota- 
ja p by Me J, O. Mills; 
‘Anthropology in India,” by Col. 
Correia, of Goa; ‘Indian Oil Presses and 
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f traction? (with platos), by Profesor K. P. Chatto. 
padhyay; and a ‘Classification of the Nasal Elevation 
Index,’ by Mr. Sasanka Sekhor Sarkar. 
The now Journal will receive a hearty welcome, and 
bost wishes for ita continuance I. Le M. 





ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Malische Gräberkunde, Dy 
"Eun T Dongle ind reed a De н 
188 айлу EN 
of Хәшер. т + 3З e V tre ad 
tog, 6 maga Modos (OL) i 
ce um o yum bans darai шге Qu d 
уушта өГ чы Тыйуу Тайм бекем чн ушр. 
Thon om tho sat in ee on ЫЗ Кы рейды 
Wan bared тш д а үшү рр zer de abe dn 
Ft wot was puto УШ favo bem clea 
fho albanel development ef a йы бош ми be 
pae ош ts tombe "aliy Moreover Шы А 
Wi oir von Dab di ve mr м 
ipta di orsa pif to een 
SE ho ated tam” nga hoe ha 
Жо шу иза! Те tows to батына Rundle 
oom on Gn ny. tii ant Da o it 
coe havo bus an a эш et 
Wisi il Works ‘the second pars thoefore a ony tn 
Tal acts ie origi who vou Buh, bot has 
Eoo eredita t тетот опао 
Seusennd mith ө шше ot tho population” of the 
t cone of ty, Vena Pm Ded fpi 
ian e pep am fe His уй М аы 
hoover cin iin th Pic n vai 
2 з арада mmt, Al saad i 
North ‘and in^ the. South, miboreded "in maintain 
Жай азд йа а тизи бшу тшй, ы Fos 
init eens dat ade bet ey then, o жире 
йо к ошын роды Fer Машаны Tee 























This idea seams to have bean taken from tho youngest- 
School ef Gorman prehistorians led. by B, vok Richt. 
Rofen, There will hot bo many ontside Germany who 
will follow Memerschmide inthis hypothenis, "It ie 
certainly irritating to hear bim сай he Veneti to 
people t imma, and those of Scoglio del Tonno 
{uranto) " Usnenfolalouto? and. the people of Piconum 
ügelgrablonto, though he has to adrzit himself that 
it waa not their custom to bury their dead under & 
mountain of earth. Where the archislogical reasons do 
Zot serve him well enough, Mesmenchmidi trim o 
supplement therm by linguistic and racial ones. ‘Thus 
Tam afraid tho loading idon of айдо Graberkunde, 
Part 1I, wil, not apo tho fua of those of Part 11 

ts teneo Da von Duden ore aly 
ost of tho leading scholam of bis time, which cannot 
Ño said of thone of Messerschmidt. 

"Thero remaina tho value of tho bool as & collection 
of material otherwise dificult to reach. There tho book 
ia specially good in te part dealing with tho Veneti; 
Where the author soms t0 have mpent «considerable 
timo, and has given uw a comprehensive study. Une 
fortunataly "tho book in written in a languag thai 
almost impomsiblo' to understand, ta you have to mad 

mionces too, and oven then ‘doubt 

meant. ‘Tho 40 plates aro good, 

lo from the author photographs, 
Unfortunately many are taken from older publications, 
and are Iino-drawings, which aro far Irom Being correct, 
find which ono would wish to seo eliminated at luat foni 

















Тули are tho people of tho ' Lausitzer Kultury and our textbooks. 
thoy originated between the Elbo and tho Vistula. ELISE J. BAUMGÄRTEL. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 





Cowrle Shells in the Central Provinces of India. 


шылыгы : 
18] Жы tt шї оноло пол рениш: 
р йа тиса как тас A 
шс шә Шум ы ЕМ 

SE oir tio BA Narin mon woas abovo thoir 
loin cloth, but eo close to t as to bo largely concealed 
фаб оо ао де о ау ооа 
Paty Sees soe и ed 
psp cer pde C Ern 
peser pec et онь 
Ma oss seared OC tho Maria Hinge 1608, ‘Tho Bison 
harn Tiari men wiat шлу hei ro etn 
Am ae inris Cenk CoP ate Dir ib 
Mith a fringe, single or double, of olosely-stitehod 
Ema Mon Pe de Куш бл ША 
pue iae: od ae Mha 
зн ү КЕЛАТАТ е 
уа Же бшик айыт p oen 
Se epic E Eo 
t Benes atuda, òr a. pattern of amali pieces of cloth of 
“oontrasting colours. New cowries being unobtainable, 
Soften, this brow- is replaced by extra folds of 
p "сію." ı0 references arê to my book The 
(aria Gonds of Bastar (Oxford, 1938) pp. 63, 69 and 80. 
Erw rw RNa ae Satay 
EE aec pe Kr end 
pe A eb KE A Seri 
ep E EE 

ЫЫЫ Өе, ша manent dee soaks 




















T havo soldom seen women in this province wearing 
cowrien but in a recent tour in Betil District I aw 
many Korku women wearing necklaces of coyrio ahalls 
arranged in clusters of three, with sed and blue gines 
Banda, at, tho centre ofthe clusters, making hom 
More interesting, however, was tho attachment of a 
popr риди oF ой ишиге at he 
И ceremony thai immediately precedes the sow 
of tho raina eropa. "This waa seen in a Kork village: 
‘tho in Betul Diatr; the Gond neighbours have i 
Mamo custom, Each cultivator bringe » meu«ure of 
rain to tho Dhumifa belore the shrine of Dongar Deo, 
find out of tho weed thus presented the bhumiu gives 
Baok to each a nmall leaf packet of ° lucky need, which 
the householder takes busk and fastens to he baat 
‘which he will use to contain his seed, when ho мыгы 
Sowing a fow days later Attached tà cach packet of 
Seod which T saw thus fastened to the ко ыа 
Wero a small white dried onion, intended to represant 
the moaizo-cobs, and bo dark markcing.nute, intended to 
represent tho millet (ari) cobs that would resale frorn 
the sowing, and alo a cowrie ih One might be 
templet to suppose horo thas tho shell i» a eri 
шр, Atual, howovor, tho, Korkea and, tho Gon 
égard it ma an amulet for av vil Bye, for 
Irish use might be compared Cron ema that the 
Sowrie, when worn as protective, hax such sympathy 
With ita wearer that it eracks when the Evil Eye Talla o 
ToC Religion and Folicior of Northern Indi; p: 298) 
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5. С. Roy (The Oraons of Chhota Nagpur, p. 102) men- 
быз the rearing of cow ah on metr of children 
to ward off tho vil Eye. 

Crook also mentions (ie. p, 800) the decoration by the 
Banjara of their sacred bullock Hatadiga. with aalken 
streamers and cowrie shells, W. ¥. GRIGSON. 

Chhindware, C.P, India. 


The Cowrle Shell in Formosa. 
188 Sete ir XN 
St,—The accompanying illustration shows the 
batilo helmet of a warrior of Formosa; it is 
decorated with bourse’ tusks and cowrio shella. Tho 
shells are sot horizontally giving the effoct of an eye. It 


(CF. Max, 1940, 20, 








BATT GUinET NOX FORMOSA, 
со вив, 
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4s very clear that here they aro used merely as luck 
charms, for no warrior would go into battle wearing 
bo representations of the female genitalia, The holmot 
is now in the Cambridge Museum of Ethnology and 
Archwology, to tho Curator of which I am indebtad for 
permission to publish it M.A. MURRAY, 


Cannibalism In Modern Egypt. (Cf Max, 1021, Т) 
Жусан ын өз б Suri были 
I me "a eg ae 
AN Hornblower meat ot the delete ila 
of ho Dood of a unit naan the oe of Tone 
ho ring end coequt Rare was cl A to 
ae ennt wired vy toma aca ep 
Sp esl end ir edo pa for eme S one 
Piet air aa Me Mob раш) у пете 
Dite erp fli. fahr ty eene ы 
yas tad wh tn tor Ete Shen Naot 
sed ony by may own tervan, 1 waa miian aboes die 
Eountryide of Me. Hornblower ineldont oat ot tho 
Sno raportat blow: оды летата, ава о ә 
hok ней оу а бн буы еы oN 
кесүү ста nat 
[bp PECES 
Exc en PER gO 
Say? igi mat dem (uide cr nd 
КШ йу poeni oed din di 
lr Deve tat any vie bethi oven ab 
fhis Tay modernis price, il c n отап 
he atin war only fh Ral into nee oon, 
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nd proof of victory, like the cutting off of tho genitals 
ИШ practised by tho Gallas. In Ancient Egypt ale 
this proof of victory waa clearly an insult, for tho soldiers 
of Merenptah and Ramemes Til, who would themselves 
havo been circumeised, only ut the male members off 
their unciroumeisod enemies ‘Their’ clreumcised 
enemics morely had their hands out off. The admini 
‘ration put this custom to tho civilized uso of count 
tp tho trophies to provid statistics of the numbers oi 
tho slain. 

ОГ course almost anything may happen under tho 
stimulus of intenso oxcitemont or long-nursod resentment, 
биа ponsonal, wrong which To Twente wil not 
avenge for you. But to emphawze how exceptional 
Wore tho occurrences in tho Deirut neighbourhood, 1 
"nay add the following exporiencoe. When the rioting 
in Cairo bogan I was living in tho native mübueb ci 
Shubra, through which run tho maim rond to Он, 
This province had tho reputation of being tho: most 
anti and ео Чын оГ Ио Байан Gne morain 
fn going down into the city T oncountorod a mob ai 
Qui on thal vay to lok in e tov A wo were 
ail going to tho samo placo 1 went along with thom, an 
"ro cte tho situation vory tme, On arrivat 
they riotod in, tho Rabekialı Baro, who T wat wit 
‘other English people on tho terrace of the Continental 
Hotel and. walched thom. Several unfortunate waro 
abot 

Similarly, at Manfalàt in Middlo Egypt, on turing a 
sharp corner on to the embankment road to tho sation, 
1 топ into tho tail of ono of theao processions going in 
tome зп га тунш, "Тыта жы nothing foe 
it but to pash through an quiolly as posable, though the 
sound of iy torvant clcling » couplo of cartridge into 
his gun behind me emphasized tho possibility of trouble, 
However everyone id way fr uh nnd, when wo were 
nearly through, an elderly mam, wfoating with exit. 
mont, danced Backwards infront of mo brandishing his 
elles (quartorstat).. Liko tho others ho was shouting 
tho Nationalist warcry “Yahia Saad Pasha Zagh 
I replied to him," OF course, lot Sad Pasa Zaghlll 
‘live, and then ' Sand Pasha? Whata tho matter 
ТЩ, уйк а башту mle tho old man wald 
“By Allah, ya Khawagah ! Dol know? 

MAI DOG A WAINWRIGHT, 






































Bowel Description of the “ Caschrom? €J. Mas, 
opt 

190 Sinin antici, Phe Breast Plough (ata, 
дз, 11, рр. HI, ay e Hummel ol en 

б» арш, Была Ор а чыш 

омыр: in" Eppan не одет аг 

pd 

rea Sean 


hich letter i tho ord 
Telerentes to it in iterator, tho aliens of whieh М 
Tuer Te Tia Барро to bo another mantion oF 
a fow yours earlier; tho description given by Bowell 
in his ‘Pour tn the Hebrides with Оп, болто. WD 
in th in of Si n Tus T Soptomber, 

rome people png e grave ur Dur, 
"One man, at tfo ditanco, wa шу 
long turt for it, with the eroblod spado 
2: whioh ia usod in Skypa very suleward inetgurient 
Tho iron part of it is Ulo a plough-oouiter de bna 
rado troo For handle, sn which a wooden pin i placed 
“for tho foot to prosa upon” G A. WAIRWRIGHT: 


‘about 1220 m.c, Broastod, Ancient 
Records, iii, 81, 588, 001. Ramesses III, about 
1190 в.о, op. cit, iv, $63. Nelaon and others, ‘Medinet 
Habu (Chicago), Pis. 22, 28, 75, and for the hands only. 
Pls. 42, 54A. 









































1Merenptah, 
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ZACHARIE LE ROUZIC OF CARNAC. 


Photograph by V. C. C. Collum : copyright reserved. 
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ZACHARIE LE ROUZIC OF CARNAC: IN MEMORIAM. Jy V. C, C. Collum. — (Iliustraled.) 
191 онна ала Odlticists who have visited Carnac and its old stone monuments, and 
who have known the gracious and picturesque personality of Zacharie le Rouzic, will mourn 
his death, because it cuts yet another link with the France of yesterday which could hold so many 
divers cultural elements in the union sacrée of French historical culture and French republican ideals 
of liberal humanism. Yet all his friends must be thankful that it took place on November 15th, 
1939, at: the ago of seventy-five, and that he did not live to endure the agony of seeing his beloved 
Brittany under the heel of a foreign Governor, amputated from Franco 
Over sixty years ago, the Scottish archeologist, James Мі, who was studying Romano-Gaulish 
remains in southern Brittany, hired the services of a small black-eyed boy to carry his sketching 
outfit on his exploratory expeditions around Carnac. ‘This boy, son of a village spinner and weaver 
(who pretended that the mysteries of his art were a traditional secret inherited from magicians), 
was Zacharie lo Rovzic. Не had been punished, unjustly, as he felt, by the village priest, for asking, 
in the Church-owned school, an embarrassing question about the origin of God and the universe. Не 
was sincere; the priest thought him impious, So the boy, at the age of ten, refused to return to 



























Fio. L MONT SAD MICHEL DE CARNAG, WIUI MOUND, MILN-LE ROUZIO MUSBUM 70 LEFT, AND 


(Photograph by Z. le Rouzic.) 
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school, fling the dust of the Catholic Church from. 
off his feet for ever, and started his apprenticeship 
to local archwology and history, in which he 
included the geology as well as tho arts and 
superstitious practices of his region. Breton 
legend fascinated his inquiring mind. His 
imagination became obsessed by the cruelty of 
the long-dead Roman oppressors of his nativo 
folk, which persists vividly in Breton folk-memory. 
‘The desire to know more about the earliest 
inhabitants of Armorica—the men who lived 
there before the Breton immigrants arrived, 
ns refugees and missionaries, from Britain and 
Kire—became a master passion, He had the 
conviction that these primitive men, reputed 
to havo raised the Stones of Carnac, tho great 
mounds of Tumiac and St. Michel, and the 
mysterious tumps and cairns at Locmariaquer 
and on the isles im the Morbihan, with their 
strangely sculptured slabs and their cerio ghost 
stories, were his own ancestors. His physical type 
approximated to the Basque; thero was Spanish 
blood in his veins, he told’ me, on the distaff 
side. 

‘When Miln died in 1879, it was found that he 
had left his collection of local antiquities to the 
Commune of Carnae—on condition that the 
Commune neither alienated nor dispersed it, and 
that it appointed the young le Rouzio, then doing 
his military service in the French Marine, as 
Curator. Miln's family gavo the little stone-built 
museum-hall to Carnac; the annexe im rear, 
where the sculptured slabs are displayed, ів ап 
addition by a more recent benefactor. Curator 
le Rouzio remained for more than half a century. 
He supported himself, the museum, and the 
young wife he married, by charging a small 
‘admission fee to visitors, by writing a brief 
illustrated Guide to the local monuments, by 
making picture-posteards of them and selling 
them, and by photographing local wedding- 
groups. He bought land on the shoulder of Mont 
St. Michel de Carnac, a height dominating the 
village and plage (Bg. D) and crowned by the largest 
burial-mound in France, built a houso for himself 
a few yards ftom the site of the early medieval 
religious building that rose on the rums of à 
Roman temple annexe that had communicated 
with the flank of the artificial mound, and lived 
there. Every visitor to the Museum was person- 
ally conducted by himself, and every visitor to the 
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interior of the Mound—whose entrance went 
through precisely that portion of it on to which 
the blind door of the old stone building had 
backed, and effectually camouflaged it—was 
personally conducted by his wife, for a small fee. 
Later he enlarged his house and turned it into on. 
hotel, and installed one of his two daughters and 
her soldier husband in it, At the time of his death 
his second daughter, and her ex-soldier wine- 
merchant husband, Monsieur Jacq, who shared 
his fnther-in-law's interest. in archeology, had 
become proprietors of the hotel. In these humble 
ways he made a modest fortune which, after he 
had provided a dower for each of his two 
daughters, was devoted entirely to enlarging the 
Museum collection. 

He became the father of his people and one of 
the protagonists of the purely literary and musical 
Celticist movement. “He would have nothing to do 
with the political separatist Breton movement, for 
he was always a staunch republican and son of 
Franco, From fur and near the people came to 
him for advico and help, He was an implacable 
anti-clerical and an ardent democrat, He helped 
to start co-operative undertakings in tho bourg, 
and he inspired the people with a pride in their 
Celtic oulture and their ‘ prehistoric’ remains, 
Tho peasants brought their casual finds—for a 
consideration—to the Museum, and allowed him to 
excavate monuments оп their land. He secured 
his own appointment as local Inspector of Moga- 
lithic Monuments, and he was untiring, and often 
ingenious, in’ getting monuments scheduled for 
protection, or, better still, offered for sale to tho 
Government, and in re-excavating them under tho 
cloak of the Government ‘ repair’ work, which he 
persuaded the Ministry of Fine Arts to authorize 
him to undertake at public expense. Sometimes 
he persuaded visitors to finance excavations under 
his direction. ‘From being regarded by the pundits 
in Paris as a mere museum ' caretaker he had 
always been estimated at his true worth by 
visiting archeologists from abroad—he became, 
in his later years, a beloved and revered figure 
throughout Europe and not least in official circles 
in Paris, For more than a quarter of a century, 
as deputy for the absentee mayor of Carnac, a 
relative bearing the same surname, he performed 
the office of mayor, and married all the young 
couples of the district. About ten years ago I 
went through his negatives of bridal couples and 
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had prints made from all those which appeared to 
me to provide useful anthropological record of 
local physical types. He revived old traditional 
fetes, such as the * Blessing of the Beasts,’ and the 
' Cirouit of the Stones’; the annual Pardon at 
Carnac, thus restored, became world-renowned. 
He collected Légendes, Traditions, Coutumes et 
Contes du Pays from Broton-speakers and 
published them as he received them, altering 
nothing, but translated into French, in 1909, with 
aan appreciative preface by Anatole le Braz, of 
Rennes. 

Despite the loss of the sight of one eye in an 
accident, on board ship during his military service, 
he volunteered for service again, at the age of 
fifty, in 1914, and managed to be passed by a 
sympathetic military doctor. Ho was sont to 
Flanders as a heavy gunner, having been a gun- 
layer in the Navy. He was awarded the Croix de 
Guerro for bravery in the field, and was released 
to do urgent work in connexion with speeding up 
food production on the economie front in 
Brittany. After the Great War he was appointed 
A Chevalier of the Légion d'Honneur (Civil 
Division), in recognition of his services to publie 
education at his Museum, It had become tho 
Miln-Le Rouzio Museum ' recognized as of public 
* utility, and, in recent years, under an education. 
reorganization scheme, the Carnac museum 
became ono of a selected few in the provinces 
‘chosen to illustrate definite cultural periods, 
functioning under the Museum of National 
Antiquities at St. Germain-en-Laye, asa scheduled 
institution for archeological study. Duplicate 
or redundant objects in the National Collection, 
bearing on megalithic culture in Brittany, were 
sont to Carnac, This was in consequence of the 
fact that some fifteen years ago Le Rouzic mado a 
will bequeathing his own Collection to the 
Commune of Carnac on condition that it was 
neither separated from the Miln Collection, nor 
alienated, and that future Curators should be 
appointed by St. Germain. Thus the Collections, 
as we all supposed, had been safeguarded for 
future students in perpetuity. It has to be 
remembered, however, that Teutons take a 
sentimental interest in Celtic culture, seeing in it 
something alien from Latin or Anglo-Saxon 
‘tradition, and, strangely enough, since the 
‘Nazification of University teaching departments, 
an outpost of that imaginary Aryan culture which 
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(they maintain) sprang from a ‘Teutonic root in 
North Germany. 

first knew le Rouzic and gained his friendship a 
fow years after the Great War, In 1926 I had the 
pleasure of arranging for him a visit to England, 
‘Wales and Ireland—his first trip abroad—and, as 
he told me, the first time, except during his 
war-servico, that he had been separated for more 
than a day from his wifo. T persuaded him to wear 
his national costume, in which he cut a very 
gallant figure, and his lectures on the Carnac 
monuments were a great success at the University 
of Wales at Aberystwyth, and at the Royal 
Anthropological Institute. He adored the sea 
could sleep best, he told me, in a raging storm— 
and he made the voyage to Wales, in a collier, 
direct from Brittany. Thence he made a dash to 
Fire to see the famous chambered mound at New 
Grange, and took Dublin by storm. ‘Together with 
Mrs. Cunnington, of Devizes, I took him to see 
Avebury and Stonehenge, He told me that, in 
seeing these monuments, he had realized a lifelong 
ambition. In later years he waa invited to Jersey 
to advise on the excavation of the great mound 
ut La Hougue Bie, having, many years earlier, 
helped the States of Guernsey to sort out the 
archeological collection of the Rov. William 
Lukis which had been left to the States and 
now forms the  Lukis and Guernsey Museum '.. In. 
later years he also visited the caves of the 
Dordogne. He had a flair for * going straight to 
the spot’ when digging, or exploring, as he had 
also for extracting strange pagan tales from 
unsophisticated peasants, Ho tracked down and 
put an end to the local activities of a highly skilled 
forger of stone implements (onco foreman exca- 
vator to Miln) who had done an immense trade, 
through agents all over Brittany, with English 
buyers. ‘The forger had to quit the district, but 
not before he had made friends with an innocent 
school teacher, on holiday in Carnac from Vichy. 
It was not long afterwards that Vichy acquired 
that unenviable reputation for pseudo-French 
antiques, designed to deceive honest French 
people, to which it apparently clings to this 
day. 

Ta Rousic' reports on his work have appeared 
in a series of brochures sold by him at the Museum, 
for his own support, and also published in the 
Proceedings of the Société Polymathique du 
Morbihan, at Vannes, and, occasionally, in Paris 
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specialist journals, He was joint author, with 
Marthe and Saint-Just Péquart of Nancy (visitors 
whom he had interested in the Carnac monu- 
ments), ofa Corpus des signes gravés des monuments 
mégalithiques du Morbihan, for which he supplied 
the photographs, plans, and particulars, and his 
collaborators the somewhat fanciful tracings, and 
adeo the introductory chapter. his book was 
published in 1927, in Paris, at the expense of his 
collaborators, and copyrighted by them. Le 
Rouzic, however, had duplicate negatives of all 
his studies of these monuments, and they were 
Jong since sold to the Ministry of Fine Arts, where 
they are filed, He allowed me to make prints 
from still a third set of negatives, in 1930. The 
same collaborators financed the publication of 
important excavations, which they supported, 
and in which they personally took part in 1922, 
To 1030, with some assistance which I was able to 
obtain for him from the lato Sir Robert Mond, le 
Rouzio published, at Vannes, his excavations in 
the Er-Lannic cromlechs, and illustrated seventy- 
seven of the characteristic offering-stands, re- 
covered in fragments from them. In 1032 he 
published the records of the seven years of 
‘excavation in the Tumulus du Mont St.-Afichel, in 
which he took so prominent a part from 1900 
onwards, The Government leader of the ex: 
vations never published the official record, and 
after his death his manuscript could never be 
found: Le Rouzie's record is from his own field 
diary. ‘The Paris journal, Anthropologie, pub- 
lished, in 1933 and 1934, a summary of his 
considered views on the Carnac monuments, 
entitled " Morphologie et Chronologie dos Sépul- 
“ tures préhistoriques du Morbihan”, and “ Le 

Mobilier des Sépultures préhistoriques du 
“ Morbihan,” which Dr. Capitau had persuaded 
him to formulate, against his own instinct. 

Та 1926 ho began to suffer from diabetes and 
thereafter his intellectual and physical activities 
were greatly curtailed; and a collaboration, in 
the previous year, which was to be a complete 
record in English of his own work, lavishly 
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illustrated, had to be left entirely to me to carry 
out. When in 1929, with Sir Robert Mond's 
financial help, the scope of the book was enlarged 
to the dimensions of an encyclopaedic record of the 
megalithic monuments and associated dwelling. 
sites of the southern Morbihan, including the 
excavations of all his predecessors, le Rouzic 
continued enthusiastically to pass on to mo all 
new excavation-results as they accumulated. 
After I had spent five years in sifting all old and 
new evidence, more meticulously than he had ever 
had the leisure or opportunity to do, I came to 
differ from him about the dating of the monu- 
ments, This, however, did not prevent him from 
continuing to send me all the material he could 
till the year before his death ; and I had intended 
to revisit Carnac and collect the last batch of 
results myself. 

After Sir Robert Mond’s death his executors 
felt unable voluntarily to honour his undertaking 
to finance this work to its conclusion, ‘The work 
therefore remains unfinished, with no immediate 
prospect of publication, It was a bitter disap- 
pointment to le Rouzie that he could not hope to 
see in print this monumental record of the 
megalithic remains of Came and its 
neighbourhood. 

Besides being a patient and honest seeker after 
truth, and the most generous of workers in making 
his own results available to other students, le 
Rouzio was one of the gentlest and most courteous 
of men—a great Breton gentleman and a loyal 
citizen of France of whom she may one day well 
be proud. Itis such spirits as his, sprung from the 
soil, that placed Republican France in the van of 
true civilization. Ho said to me once: “ Jo suis 
“ Breton: je suis de la roche!" His daughter 
intended placing am unhewn granite monolith 
above his grave in the churchyard. He had 
pleaded to have his ashes cast on the waves, and 
his monument raised on some granite outerop 
within sight and sound of the sea, Like it, his 
name and fame will endure in the new France that 
will yet arise, 














THE EGYPTIAN ORIGIN OF THE NEW YEAR'S SACRIFICE AT ZANZIBAR. By 0, 4. Wain- 


wright. 
199 20" iste on The People of Arakun- 

duchi, Zanzibar (Max, 1925, 86), Mr. 
Ingrams deals with the ceremonies pecular to the 


aborigines of the island. ‘The fact, that they are 
carried out only by the aborigines and that the 
newer-comers have no part in them, shows that 
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they are ancient. Further, Mr. Ingrams shows 
that at least one of the ceremonies of these 
aborigines bears unmistakable signs of being of 
Greek origin. This is the one carried out to 
exorcise the foreign devil who arrived in a canoe 
bearing the un-African weapon—the trident. 
Mr. Ingrams well says that this can scarcely be 

+ other than the Greek Poseidon. His assumption 
is confirmed by the fact that Poseidon had been 
worshipped on the Abyssinian coast at some time 
before A.D. 522, in which year Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes copied an inscription of an Axumite king 
at Adulis, a little south of Massawa in Eritrea. 
Among other things this king says that he 
‘ offered’ sacrifice to Zeus, to Ares, and to 
Poseidon, whom I entreated to befriend all who 
* go down to the sea in ships.’ * 


Greek seaborne intercourse with Bast Africa. 
The Greek god must have reached Adulis and 
Zanzibar through some intermediary; the self- 
‘evident one being the Egypt of the Ptolemies, in 
which Greek influences were strong, and which 
was reaching out down the east African coast. 
Ptolemy II sent out Satyros and Eumedes,* the 
first of whom founded Philotera-Qosseir (Strabo, 
XVI, iv, §5), and the other Ptolemais Epitheras, 
probably near Suakin (Strabo, XVI, iv, §7). 
Ptolemy III went further south again, to Adulis 
a little south of the modern Massawa in Eritrea, 
Amd out. beyond the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb as 
woll. At Adulis he set up an inscription saying 
that he caught elephants like his father." One of 
his chief huntsmen was Lichas, whom he sent in 
the early years of his reign. Another was 
Pytholaos of whom we have evidence at the end 
of the reign.’ Pythangelos is often mentioned 
wnder this king." Ptolemy IV Philopator sent 























1 J. W. MeCrindle, Phe Christian Topography of 
Comas, an Egyptian Monk, London, Hakluyt Society, 
1807; p. 60. Tho date is worked out on p. x of the 
introduction. 

1M. Rostovtzeff, Archiv für Papyrusforschung, IV 
(1908), p. 303. 

3 Tho inscription itself has not yot been recovered, 
but is known to us from a copy mado in the year a-p. 523 
by Cosmas Tndicopleustes, J. W. MoCrindle, Le, pp. 67, 
58. 








* Rostovtzefí, Lc. p. 302. 
* E. R. Bevan, A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty, p. Vb. 
* Rostovtzeft, Le, p. 302. 
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out Lichas again,” and also Charimortos and his 
relief Alexander. Leon was also probably sent 
Out by him. Charimortos was at work again 
wnder Ptolemy V Epiphanes./* Fortunately we 
are able to trace these men’s activities, and so we 
know that they took them right out as far as 
Cape Guardafui, the Horn of Africa, Pytholaos 
left his name on the coast outside the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb (Strabo, XVI, iv, §14). In the 
same reign Pythangelos organized two hunt 
grounds in the same district, one nearly as far a 
the Straits (Strabo, XVI, iv, 814) and the other 
outside them (Strabo, XVI, iv, §§14, 15). Bes 














Pytholaos and Pythangelos, Lichas, Leon, and 
Charimortos all left their names along the coast: 
as far as Notu-ceras, Cape Guardafait 


Ptolemy IT reigned from 283-245 вс. and 
Alexander's inscription can be dated from 
internal evidence to 208-206 ».0., and Ptolemy V 
Epiphanes reigned 203-181 в.с. Thus, Ptolemaic 
influence was stretching towards Cope Guardafui 
during much of the third century B.o. A hundred 
years later this influence had reached right down 
to Zanzibar, for Mr. Ingrams points out that a 
coin of Ptolemy X Soter, 115-80 1.c., has actually 
been found at Msasani on the mainland, a little 
north of Dar-es-Salaam. 

‘Trade actually reached much further south 
than this, for a Jewish copper coin of the almost 
contemporary, but somewhat earlier, Simon 
Maccabæus, 143-136 B.C., has been dug up at 
Marianhill behind the harbour of Durban im 
Natal, and so not very far comparatively from 
the southern extremity of Africa. "The coin had 
been very little used, and stone implements were 
found in the same stratum (Otto and Stratmann, 
Anthropos, IV (1909), pp. 168, 169), 

This long-continued and steady advance south- 
wards formed the introduction to a regular trade 
between Egypt and the ports up and down the 
east African coast, reaching as far south as 
Rhapta and Menuthias. These two places have 























7 14, Le. p. 808. 
+ H.R, Hall, Classical Review 
280. 
? Rostovtzeff, Lc, p. 303. 
? T, Le, р. 303. 
9 Strabo, XVI, i 
themselves, cf. 8 
1t Hall, Le., p. 275. 





(1898), pp. 275, 270, 
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not yet been absolutely identified, but are clearly 
in the neighbourhood of Zanzibar, and of Msasani 
where the Ptolemaic coin was found. The 
imports and exports of every place, and the 
sailing directions for getting to each of them are 
given in the Periplus of the Erythraun Sea, ‘This 
handbook was written about the year A.D. 6029 
It is clear, therefore, that Ptolemaic Egypt, and 
the succeeding Roman Egypt, had much effect 
on the East African natives. 


The New Year Festival at Makunduchi —After 
this introductory matter we come to the other 
custom which is peculiar to the aborigines still 
living at Makunduchi, and it, like the previo 
опе, сап be shown to have originated in Egypt. 
This second custom is that at the New Year 
festival which is called Naoruz or Siku ya Mwaka, 
‘they build a small hut or banda of dried 
; coconut leaves and put two people inside, "They 
‘ then set fire to the hut and throw stones into 
‘tho flames, ‘The two men are supposed to 
‘remain inside but in reality escape unseen 
* through the back of the hut. 

While the simulated sacrifice of a human 
victim by fire is a widespread custom, that of a 
pair of victims is very raro, and tho quite unne 
sary burning down of the house to accomplish 
it is by no means common, However, as in the 
case of the trident-bearing, foreign sea-devil, tho. 
Egypt of Greek times provides the prototype of 
both these peculiarities. In telling the story of 
the legendary Sesostris, Herodotus (IT, 107), says 
that on his return to Egypt from his victorious 
campaigns “ his brother, to whom he had given 
7^ Egypt in charge, invited him and his sons to 
“a banquet and then piled wood round the 
£ house and set it on бте, When Sesostris was 
“ aware of this, he tool: counsel at once with his 
“ wife, whom (it was said) he was bringing with 
“him; and she counselled him to lay two of 
“ his six sons on the fire and to make a bridge 
“over the burning whereby they might pass 
£; over the bodies of the two and escape. "his 
“ Sesostris did; two of his sons were thus burnt, 
“ but the rest were saved alive with their father.” 

‘The Sesostris story records the existence in 
ancient Egypt of the widespread custom of 
ج و که‎ 

93 W. E. Schoff, The Periplus of the Brytræan Sea, 

18. 
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fertility-sacrifice."* Ramesses II, who is here 
represented by Sesostris, emphasized the fertility 
side of tho Pharaoh's duties. ‘The attempt on 
him took place after nine victorious years, when 
he was summoned by the priest ‘who was ap- 
‘ pointed over the sacrifices of Egypt’ 
guards made little or no attempt to save him; 
the attempt was made by his brother, the 
would-be successor to the throne; the death was 
by fire, as во often in these eases; finally, though. 
Sesostris took his kingdom again there is no 
mention of vengeance on the brother or on the 
‘negligent’ guards. Sesostris thus escaped the 
common fate of fertility-kings, not by the death 
of the usual single substitute, but by the death 
of two. ‘Though not an annual New Year cere- 
mony, this very evident fertility-sacrifice corre. 
sponds with the human sacrifices, presumably 
annual, which, as Manetho says, were carried out 
in Egypt “in the Dog-days,” ie., at the Rising 
of Sirius, or in other words at the Egyptian New 
Year, and were perpetuated in modern Egypt at 
tho festival of the Nourüz, equally the New 
Year.” Manetho also tells us that at these New 
Year sacrifices the Egyptians “used to bum 
“ living men to ashes,” 18. and in modern Egypt 
a fre was lighted round the mock king, Abu 
Naurdz, ‘Tho Father of the New Year,” out of 
which he was allowed to eseapo.!* 

Here, then, in the story of Sesostris we have 
both of the strange details which characterize the 
Zanzibari custom of to-day ; the two viotims, and. 
the burning down of the house: Herodotus 


ee eme 

¥ Wainwright, The Sky-Religion in Egypt, pp. 41-81. 

2€ Wainwright, Le, pp. 14-17, 10, 02, 72, 76. 

1 Wainwright, Lo, pp. 59, 60. 

9! Quoted by Plutarch, De Taide et Osivide, $73. 

2» Wainwright, Lo, pp. 53, 69, 60. Tho past tense has. 
to be used for the Abu Naurdz, as the coremony has not 
been recorded for the last couple of generations or s0. 
For а discussion of the ice, seo Wain- 
Wright, Le., pp. 47-50, 59, 00, and Pl, II. 

‘Tho only other instances of the burning down of 
tho house that T have yet been able to find come from 
Sweden and Greece. In Sweden, as the result of a. 
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farnine which was ascribed to a lack of sacrifcos by the 
Ying, the people * surrounded his house, and burnt bim. 
“in it, giving him to Odin as a sacrifice for good crops; 
В. Laing, The Heimskringla (London, 1880), 1, p. 323. 
At Delphi ín Greece a hut imitating a royal palaco was 
set up over the threshing floor every nine years. It 

[Footnote continued on nezt page 
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shows us the origin of the modern African custom. 
in ancient Egypt, and until recently. modern 
Egypt has provided a parallel to it. In modern 
Egypt the sacrifice took place, liko tho Zanzibari 
one, at the Naurüz or New Year, and also the 
same amelioration had been adopted, for in both 
cases the victims were allowed to escape out of 
the fire. 

Herodotus’ story of the escape of the Pharaoh 
of legend? leads to an explanation of the sacrifice. 
of a pair of victims instead of the usual single one. 
Tt is no doubt the result of the dual character of 
the Pharaoh as King of the ‘Two Lands,” as 
Egypt was often called. One substitute would 
have been required for him in his capacity as 
King of Upper Egypt and the other for him as 
King of Lower Egypt. But with the passing of 
the Pharaohs long ago, the survival of the 
sacrifice in modern Egypt had relapsed into the 
form usual in the rest of the world, and demanded 
only a single victim, the Abu Naurüz of whom 
wo have spoken, 

Diodorus (I, 57) says nothing about the death 
of the two sons, but only tells of the escape of 
the king, Sesoosis as he calls him. He, however, 
calls tho ‘house’ a ‘ tent,’ and says that the fire 
‘was kindled with ‘ reeds’ instead of Herodotus’ 
'wood. Probably, therefore, the event took 
place in an esha, such as may be seen in 
the fields all over Egypt to-day. ‘They are 
temporary residences lightly made of dry maize- 
stalks, or no doubt reeds if they are handy, 
and would burn furiously if set alight, Such 
a construction would be very like the ‘small 















contained a tablo of first-fruite, ‘This was overturned 
and tho hut sot on firo by a boy, who fled, and returned 
in triumph as the Now Your, Jano E. Harrison, Themis, 
pp. 430, 427, 

‘4 Seaostria, of courte, was no historical king, but 
legendary figure who accumulated to himself the 
‘memory of the historical deeds of many Pharaohs, 
including Darius tho Porsian. 
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“hut or banda of dried coconut leaves? which 
the aborigines of Makunduchi make for the 
ceremony to-day. 

Thus, the conservatism of Africa has preserved 
for us in full detail ancient characteristics which 
have been lost in modern Egypt. Tt enables us 
to sce with our own eyes the simulated sacrifice 
of the substitutes for the Pharaoh in his double 
character, though probably the victims to-day 
have no idea of the reason why there should be 
two of them, or of the majestic figure whom they 
impersonate. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the two mock victims have any insignia, 
and whether, like Abu Naurûz, they leave 
them behind to be burned when they escape out, 
of the fire. 

I have treated the Egyptian evidence in full 
detail in an article entitled A ‘Modern Survival 
of Two Strange Details in the Attempted Sacrifice 
of Sesostris, which is about to appear in the 
Journal of Egyptian Archeology. 


Addenda.—In the first century A.D. Grecks 
were actually settled on the island of 
Socotra, where there was a cosmopolitan trading 
community consisting of these people, Arabs, 
and Indians (Sohoff, Le. p. 34, $30). For 
the identification of the place see p. 113, 
Dioscorida. 

Yet another custom is reported from tho 
neighbourhood of Zanzibar which can be traced 
to ancient Egypt. It is that, inland from Mafia 
Island on the Ulanga River, the Wandaba con- 
sider that it is good for a pregnant woman to 
eat hippopotamus meat (Hodgson, J.R.A., 
lei, p. 65). In Egypt the hippopotamus god- 
dess, Ta-urt was goddess of pregnancy and 
childbirth (Murray and Seligman, Мак, 1911, 79). 
In modem Egypt native women still come to 
the Cairo Museum to rub her black basalt statue, 
of Twenty-Sixth Dynasty date (Pl. H., Fig. 2 of 
that article), and then тар themselv 








MODELLED POT-FRAGMENTS FROM JEBEL KOSSEIR, SYRIA. By Dr. O. W. McEwan. The 


Oriental Institute, Chicago. 
103 Dee iro teris wero purae in 

Antioch-on-the-Orontes in July, 1998, and 
are now in the Museum of the Oriental Institute, 
Chicago. 


With a note by M. E. 


L. Mallowan. Illustrated. 

The peasant from whom I obtained them 
assured me that they came from a site some 
20 kms. distant in the Jobel Kosseir. Unfortu- 
nately I was unable personally to inspect the 
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figures and painted in two shades of brown-red ; 
‘the variation is probably due to the firing. 
‘The two sherds are apparently non-contiguous 
fragments of a cylindrical vessel with finger- j 
poked apertures, perhaps a brazier. Ч 
+ The nearest parallels, it seems, to this deco- 
ration-technique come from Hittite Anatolia 
(вее Н. Н, уоп der Osten, The Alishar Hüyük, 
Seasons of 1930-32, Part II (Or. Inst. Publ. XXIX] 
(Chicago, 1937), pp. 111), and, so far as I know, 
nothing similar has been found in Syria. 











0 Ih 


Fie, 1. MAN ATTACKING A STAG. 





site, or even to determine its precise location. 
Fuller information could be obtained, I have no 
doubt, from Mr. Wm. Lytle, of the British R. P. 
Mission in Antioch. 

The pottery is buff ware with a grey core, 
grit-tempered; it is wheel-made; the surface is Tc 
wet-smoothed; it is decorated with applied Visi ea ae 
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NOTE ON MODELLED POT-FRAGMENTS FROM 
JEBEL KOSSEIR. By M. B. L. Mallowan. 
190 2 vase appests from tho photographs 
to have been wheel-made—and on account 
of its provenance and shape—it might have been 
x brazier óra drum. T am inclined to the opinion 
that it dates approximately from the period 
2500-2000 2.0. There is a set of illustrations 
‘of pots with stags in relief in M. Dunand, 
Fouilles de Byblos, I., pl. clxxv. The subject 
seems to be a genre scene representing animals 
led to sacrifice, as on the standard from the 
Royal Cemetery of Ur. ‘The boy in Fig. 2 rides 
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the goat from behind exactly in the manner of 
the North Syrian peasant to-day. The appliqué 
eye of the stag and the roughly modelled head 
of the man are typically Syrian, The com- 
bination of relief and painting cannot be 
paralleled in Syria so far as I know. The 
nearest approach in technique occurs in the great 
tomb of Til.Barsib, ca. 2300 n.c. M. Olaude 
Schaeffer, who has seen the photographs, refers 
to a sherd with a stag or hind in. relief from. 














Fio. 4. mworocaPi o» rio, 2. 


Alça Hüyük in Anatolia (R.O.Arik.. Alaca 
Hüyük, Ankara, 1937, pl. olxii) 
NOTE ON THREE CYPRIOTE JUGS IN THE 
BIBLICAL MUSEUM, MELBOURNE. By John Г, 
Myres, F.B.A., D.Litt., D.Se., New College, Oxford. 
195 Pensing farther comment by Mr. James 
Stewart, the following notes may help 
readers to appreciate the artistic interest of these 
The type and fabric to which they belong are 
well-marked, and fairly well represented in 
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museums; but the finest specimens have never 
‘been found in any quantity in scientific excava- 
tions, The style of the painted decoration is 
singularly uniform. Inheritance from more an- 
cient representations of birds and horned animals, 
as far back as the Syrian schools of the xv-xiv 
century—which also are represented in Cypras— 
is obvious, and a few more ambitious scenes— 
the chariot and warrior on a krater from Tamassos 
(Brit. Mus., Cat. of Vases I 2, c, 730, pl. vi) and. 
the fight between man and bull on a jug from 
Cosnoln's collection (Pitt Rivers Muscum, Oxford : 
Myres, Bssays in Aegean Archaology (ed. S.Cuison), 
Oxford, 1027, pp. 72-89, pl. xiti-xiv)—may be 
earlier than the majority of the *birdjugs'; 
but tho masterpieces in the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art at New York (Myres, Hdbk. to Cesnola 
Collection, N.Y. 1914, Nos. 751, treo with human 
Votaries, 752 tree with birds) and the Ashmolean 
barrel-jug with birds and deer attendant on a 
‘sacred tree ' (P. Gardner, Ashmolean Vases, Ox- 
ford, 1893, No. 1) are in the same culminating phase 
of the style as the best of the ‘bird-jugs.’ At 
the lower limit, a very few degenerate birds such as 
that in the Pitt Rivers Museum (Myres, Bssays 
in Aegean Archeology, pl. xii, 10) lend on to the 
small diagrammatic ‘bird-and-tree” jugs (Brit. 
Mus. Excavations in Cyprus, 1809, fig. 156, 2, 11 ; 
Cat. Vases, o. 822-4, 827-32; Hdbk. Ces. Coll., 
Nos. 736-8); though until there is better evidence 
from excavation, it cannot be certain that these 
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are not the contemporary * poor cousins ' of the 
masterpieces. А few special points are illustrated 
by the Melbourne jugs. The loose baggy profiles 
of Nos. 1 and 2 are characteristic; No. 3 is 
influenced by contemporary œnochoæ which 
have a longer history both backwards and for. 
wards, The bulging neck of No. 2 is in the same 
tensile technique as its body: one might suspect 
askoid influences, in a culture where leather! 
work played so large а part in domestic economy. 
‘The single lotus of No. 1, with its ‘ Iateral excres. 
cences "is also characteristic (as in Habk. Cem. 
Coll,751,752) alongside the more Egyptian-looking. 
Jotus-blooms and lotus-buds of No. 3; but the 
coarsely painted three-petal centrepiece on No. 3 

an early example of a design which persists 
in isolation, or in threes around the jug, until the 
fifth century, on small jugs of somewhat similar 
form, 

For the panel-painting of the animal's neok 
on No. 2 compare the horse's neck on Hdbk, 768, 
The double-outline, like that of the birds’ wings 
and lotus-petals on Nos. 1 and 3, is one of the 
numerous echoes of that Oriental school of 
“appliqué ' embroidery which had its magnificent, 
focus in Assyria, and a famous local school in 
Cyprus itself, illustrated by the large-scale 
terra-cotta figures with richly decorated clothing, 
from tho Toumba site at Salamis (Journ, Helenio 
Studies, xii, 1891, pl. ix-x; Brit. Mus. Cat. Terra- 
cottas, A. 106-122.) 
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Experiments in Civilization: the Effects of Euro- 
pean Culture om a Native Community of the 

196 Seiden Wiens. уор, Суыту Гин 
boca aridi) VU coi 106 pp plies 2 mapo. 

rice Цана 

Dr. Hogbin haa achieved a tr de force, His book 
can Тө тей 1ш, weelcond; but it civem a sang et 
beorvaiion and analys that would have served othr 
Writers for (vo fet volumes, а Model af ee 
And economy, freo ‘both of literary Hourihes and di 
irrlovant prilesional Jargon, and sight o Е 
‘Tho Solomon Islanda were discovered i the sient 
century. But € was mot till the middle of las ceps 
фм Чөп, Макы" and ишо» йл 
brought the natives into active contact wits reste 
civilzation, “It was not. creditable, Doglaning an 
Be Hops ly АЫ 
aret ol fld.worke for this study, han only centi 
come under the effective influence ‘of administration 
commereo, aad minions, and this manly on the comt 
In the terior, the ancient culture stl prevale dez 
Dr. Hogbin write his Sst section, The Bast eot out 
informant! Teminiscences but fom ‘his ume ee 





















observation. Part 2 describos Phe Present, the now wı 
of living and thinking due to culture contact im the 
‘areas where social chango has mado some headway 
‘and Part 8 boldly outlines a programme of administra. 
tive, economie and educational policy based on the 
foregoing inquiry. Dr. Hogbin's book ia, in faot, e 
study of differential social change, by the comparati 
method. Working in an area where the factors of change: 
are relatively fow and precise, and where thoir effecte 
havo not yot ostat à deep gulf between th 

and the "now, Dr. Hogbin han sqccesded in laying 
baro the movernent of social change sel, in somo of its 
aspects, 

. Hogbin's book has one quality which only a. 
mature, expert, and widely read feld worker could 
impress on Such a work, Every observation is not only 
telling n. sif, Dot indicates the eod samo d 
‘omitted detail on which the argument is built. This is 
partionlarly evident in th ‘description of tho native 
‘culture. "The account of how political leadership i 

өй by "private enterprise, but functions in the 
interest of the group, is penetrating and stimulating. 
Eieewhero Dr, Hogbin occasionally doce his material les 
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than justice by keeping too closely to accepted theories, 
ты шке ун ол КДЫН 
r ‘with & chapter on Depopulation in 
whieh Dr, Hogbin has surely given the death blow to 
звоно, рацо раунда explanation of ie lot 
‘rv definite objective, causes such as disease, 
diet, and inadequate medical are, эз һе shows eon. 
vincingly. This ancompriaing emphasin on tho objective 
and rational explanation of things distinguishes the 
Whole of Part 2. Tt in mont effective in what are, in this 
reviewer's opinion, the. outstanding’ chapters of the 
book, those on the dovelopment of Christian communi- 
tien on tho aland. Dr. Hoghin’® analysis of how 
Christian church tales soot in à nativesocety, borrovi 
unconsciously from native religious ideas and values it 
Sota out to destroy, and accepting inevitably nat 
‘lomenta of social organisation, which ita frst converts 
Sero taught to desplso, is briliant. By showing, also, 
Bow mission schools,” churehes, and’ doctrines act 
OR he native social 
jy Dr, Hogbin displays 
{or examination tho very process of social change. Tho 
thor chapter in this Part record facts mich an are 
Already familiar to students of economie and admini- 
trative contact with primitive peoples. 
Finally, Dr, Hoghis—-some tight think rashly— pute 
forward i ese for & ley heh, wes adopted 
im timo, might savo Malaita frora” tho unhappy Tato 
which “has overtaken other nati the 
Pacino, He favours an ‘administrative polloy modelled 
n. the system of Indirect Role, and educational and 
conomie measures building from the native culture 
upwards, NC FORTES, 


Handbuch der Methode der Kulturistoriseh 
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deals. comprehensively with tho opponents of diffu. 
sionism. ‘from its pragmatic charactor, tho, book 
is largely a defence of tho theory and its methods, Many 
readers will fool somo regret that Father Schmidt has 
ot fixed moro rg to exact meaning oferta of th 
terms he uses. Thero is, for example, the important and. 
often discussed question of tho attitude of tho Aullur- 
historischen school towards evolution. Fathor Schmidt's 
statement that evolutionismus ix unacceptable but 

‘evolution, the inner development” (Bvolution, die 
innere Bnnvickdung) ia embraced by tho theory is un 
satisfactory unless he explains precisely what, he moans 
by innere Entwicklung, and this explanation I have not 
found in his book, “This is not the only term that might 
havo boen Dotter defined. 

"While the book is of the greatest valuo and interest to 
supporters of tho diffasionist theory, ib will not unduly 
perturb those who hold opposing Vio, nor detar, thom 
from continuing their criticism. ° GULLA PFEFFER, 


Land, Labour, and Diet in Northern Rhodesia: An 
Economie Senay of the Bomba epe. Dy 
198 ror T ieu oed потым, три, АУ 
e lena Tune of Atem Lone 

and culus I o odo. терн, 
ie nee hook of Bet cla, neha descend 
ish secon Ra. o reum, aM 
bortis. tout, amd qt 
кы К кынан Ты рг каена ant 
тр рки the hee Sp ооа апа 
Pg à e bal "iot р шева Se ck 
Fei ln ot he fn reni co 
Жам М Мы кашар ы Па би a лын 
EU EIE. 
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RR 
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урні, thelr Ша aod their Customs By Martin 
sgl” te und thle cover, Be Meas 

[p тыр ышт" май: "зк 
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‘This in & translation from the Zigeuner of Dr. Martin. 
Block, and it is suro of a warm welcome from everyone 
interested in these enigmatical people. Dr. Block hax 
‘a wide sympathy, and ignores ths superficial ung 

nossos which are incidental to association with a gypsy 
Company, tud deter Бе чате, ‘but he gives ts no 
Sentimental idealization, and lets us see tha seamy ax 
Woll as the colourful side of the texture of their life, 
nd the difference between the meal курчу and the wild 
froo nomad of literary imaginations. Thus ho inspires a 
confidenco which he Revers betrays. 

"The fint six chapters tell us of Gypsies and their 
ways; of their n tho unsympathetic eye, эл 
Strangers imposible of amimlatn; and of their 
immigration into Europe, ко far as it can bo reconstructed 
from the fragmentary documents, An attempt, based 
admittedly upon inadequate data, is made to estimate 
heir numbers, Their origin is left ax mysterious as 
Гуо бий shy ca frm score Tale 
heir i enough to demonstrate а 
ua hitherto proved. impossible to limit research within 
narrower boundaries. 

"The remainder of tho book contains individual 
details of social life, all baod on first-hand scrutiny (the 
number of quotations from other authors is infinitesimal) 
һа Шотана with “adricable ‘photographs, which 
cannot have bosn vory easily obtained. ‘The chapter on 
“Means of “Livalihood’ ‘contains a welLdsmerved 
encomium on the Gypsy's skill as a motal-worker; also 
Ail that most of us need to know of his ex in 
tho shadior paths of horwo-coping and of the Oriental 
‘cunning of hi womankind in fortune.telling. A cha 
SÉ ver spica interest ie devoted to the suene of 
spreading news by secret couriers and by." free- 
“‘masonish ' marks left by tho roadsides- feathers, 
broken twiga, and other insignificant trifes, mich aa the 
“gentile wayfarer would searcely ever notice, much 
less comprehend, In the chapter on Music it is aad to 
end. the (carefull ) remarks on the con. 
tamination of thelr traditions by modern, commercial 
exploitation—a fact corroborated by Dr. Walter 
Slarkie's books, which ‘oar author quotes with fitting 
appreciation. Te, in indeed oniy too evident. everywhere 

iat traditional folk-muaio has to be artificially tended 
(thus caring ‘peo facto to be traditional folk monic) to 

event. ‘being drowned altogether in floods of 
jazz and other pseudo-musical 
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Цаа шву 
is that, though tho Kurds aro a very old-established таво, 
fd have always strenuously resisted absorption by their 
neighbours, thore seems to be almost nothing, af 
from thelr Aryan which differentiates 
from the Arabs, not merely of Iraq, but of Syria and 
Palestine,  Resemblances extend from general organiza- 
tion to the smallest details of social and. domestic life, 
"The omiy important difference seeman to be in Jand tenro; 
among the Kurds the Agha is the nominal owner of al 
the land of the village, while among the Arabs the 
Sheikh is usually the largest among a number of share: 
holders. 

‘The author points out how. bere us shewhare, the 
support given by the British Government to to chiet 
fave them a t authority quite foreign to the 
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in ita habitat, The ubi. largely because of it irrationality, i-e, becuse itis in 
tions of Dr. Laubscher, who is the Senior Psychiatrist of confüot with commonly dele and ари 
the Union Mental Service, need no special mention. Mis Dr. Laubscher has given much thought to this prob) 
‘feelons description of the cultural life of the Tembu but he hae nat T fear, mastered it fully specially its 
showy tht hia nthrapologial qualiication ae no lew methodologic and pistemclogia! implieations 
sound. “The external arrangement of the book already fact, ch to the problem is short-circuited by an 
hotraye the methodological clarity of the investigation. s T ‘classical tenet of the 'archaie mind 


Patient in his regression 
n kaop di tbe whdle withi? the fod of his байлы 
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symptoms, Sho soniant of delusions, mch aa much in our lives. What, is popularly called apri" 

fear of epi эг энш. eed, e eia quem aa » 47) as " man's capacity for accepting tho 

‘such, with ita restrictions and repressiona, H Sole ot Bie and Yor ading in 1è tho utmost porsiblo 

a'a potential cause of mental disorder, specially tn the Valans, im every growing adultes o: fib; on 

ave "of papehoneurosee, Finally, tho social yatem tho other hand, i Бо танлау (о торго in all things 

ч Songz tat wie of essay wagon ‘more complex, 
‘absorption of certain 
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trom it la marked By the fact that he's not creumelaed  marrage-problams and. the adjustment of personalities 
And doos not undergo tho tribal initiation rites (p. 190). to habitual com Sad the Dearing of modam. 
‘The actual montat mechanism which ‘transforma, paychological thought. on religions experience And 
иону ar indici social duenen pnto paychopatho. practice ° Mr, ‘Wager ж лорд: papal 
logisi damlers is’ interpreted on обу Freudian = i based on tho observance of facta, for itl» scienti 
i к ido. "in outlook. But it alo belive, heentse of ite ser 
iman nature is capablo of far moro 
ana gps functioning han ip sot 
he majority of human beings. is 
aid cala, that both ^ reign and. 
3o largely with (ho same subject 
cect and omen motives, enable in i6 
advice and encouragement, and io prevent 
ho practice of peychonnalysis by ot 
Sperience. A Anal chapi 
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in South Africa. With an 
introduction and descriptive notes by Dorothea P. 
Bleek. London: Methuen, 140. Price 428. 
E 

Some years ago, under tho financial auspices of the 
Carnegie’ Trustess, Miss Bleek propared for press & 
corpus of copies of Bushman paintings which had been 












ge of South Arion 
the Nile . Mis Bleek defines tho four main aroas 
alluvial drawings occur, and outlines briefly. their 


Sho gives a fuller description of 
he 

ern. ' few words about the last Bushmen 
"haps no other area of equal size has gi 


game vi i 
0 much controversy and ink-apilling, as i winesod eight platos, mostly in colour, with full descriptions 
by the of the of the various theories ‘end notes abont the sitos and how thoy 
hold botwoon 1809 and 1036. £ 
After this summary Dr. Ball examines the evidence 
for the origin of the Fayum and tho level o£ its lake 
from tho early Palaolithie down to the present day. 
apron lo wind-worn is ongn, end diio Rom sey 
cession is wind-worn . 
Pilistocene times. 


this book is « very valuable addition 
‘work on South African sock paintinga: 
‘the Bieok-Stow compu of copies and 
%s, published ín. 1000, to illustrato tho 
more mia uie o te Union 
Kûla по for Aron F1 

the expensive 
uode vo have had. 


“collection. 


p 
Miss Ceton-Thompeon and Mies E. W. Gardner in 
their claim for a substantial break - 
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: AFRICA. 
The Land Rights of Individuals among the Nyak- Missioni di Studio al Lago Tana, Vol, Il, Ricerche 


206 Peers Ho) goa N de eee 
pa Ao мт, РА Л jor 
Blac), 1088. Bw. 82 pp map, Price Be 
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¢ today within particular group in the southwest 
«of Tanganyika.” "His previous paper on ` Nyakyusa 
* Conventions of Burial? (Bantu Shalies, Mare 1030] 





prepares us for similar careful studies, confined in the 
Present instalment to the land.righte of individuals 
‘only; tho righta of the villages and chief forma of which. 
thoy are members being reserved for subsequent trent- 











том. 
Tl recently isolated and tho Nyakyusa 
£ Bing with them into tho modern wortd a loyal eon 
« based upon mall social groupa,” Under murder condi 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


"The Meaning of the Cowra, Cf Mix. I8, 1. 
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Iikeneds to the human vulva (2) Alternatively, i it 
‘specific against the Evil Eye rathor than a charm con- 




















ng feriity on women 1 9) 1 specifie against 
Vil Eyo, is its supposed oficacy not rather to be 
derived fom a similarity to tho eye than to the vulva? 





(4) Would not a reference to the vulva deprive the 
cowrie of ita known monetary value ? 

Dr. Murray relies to a large extent on the ritual 
wearing of cowries by males and by male and gelded 
Animals, and assumos from this that it cannot be taken. 
па а representation of the vulva. thor correspondents 
mako it abundantly clear that it is worn by both malos 
amd fomalos. Tt is eloar also that jt may be worn to 
promote fertility among the living of both sexes; that 
Jn association with intermenta it confem vitalizing 
power and ensures the continuance of deceased's 
““ existence " (T. Sheppard, Max, 1980, 200); and that 
in a number of cases it is regarded as a specific against 
the Evil Eye, 

"The resemblance to a half-closed oye, tho indentati 
‘of the mouth of the shell resembling the eye-lashes, as 














Dr, Murray puta i, cun only hold n a limited numbor of 
nsiances, inco whorever the lashos are dopilatod such 
{ruppontd resemblance sons t0 exit. 1t la legitimate 
to observo, moreover, that the human eye is пе іме 
tho emus ор аео, but tho modium through which 
the conscious or unconscious powor of е матат is 
projected with evil effect it ia not tho eye, bur the 
renin the ye, which tive, 

"if however, wo accept the vulva hypothesis, 
ficu to wos why the cowrio may have a multiplicity 
Of effects, both positive an prophylactic, T hesitate to 

no ire of local application 

and it will be safer, therefore, to speak oF Energy o 
Волт, тормам а Пти Fore (hi Fore bas 
a number of surrogates, not tho loast important being 
jen fore hunt f enne some of hic, ry 
fuite obvious, the formale sex ie as аре 
repository ОГ Power, and the vulva ta particular mani- 
Festation: Consequently, tho yoni or tha cowrlo, the one 
artideial, the other naturel, through their restmblance 
te the vulva, como to be taken as symbols cf tho ile. 
giving Force. That ie their situa significance, tho Force 
sher than the vulva, which, as Tsay a only û surrogate 
































ofthe Life ores Ө, s E 
If this be granted—and the evidence appears to 

overwhelming the cowrio ia effective in any live-giving 
capacity, whether it bo fertility, spiritual immortality, 
or prophylaxis against the Evil Bye, and the occasions 
of its use are equally multifarious. "As it ropresouts Life: 
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ita soil waa. placed inside the shell and a certain 
ial performed.” 

In many Thowever, the Igbo bronzes are 

most unlibe Bini work: for example, in the treatment 

of the human. in tho representation of beetles, 


бушдорроп. бик, and elephants, and in tho uso Of ¢ 
‘as on the leopard standing on а mail 





ore pi ithe wm, and tot the ae ie 1 
iva may bo worn by anyone and om emy occa. " 
Ез oE sox, on whieh an addition or a reservo 
of Lito Forco 

aw, 1940, 102) 


association with head-taking is vastly 










Aotoworthy, moreover, that the cowsie frequen 
bo found ‘mong ihe impedimenta of sorcermm which" This npiral pattem appears on bronze and white mst 
proves that Ho Should nee be rejardei as a special, bollike objects that uv sometimes to be son in hrs 
Prophylaxis agaiaw tho Evil Eye, but aa a conveyor of in Tuot Ekpene and Ekot divisions, Calabar Province 
Ethel ‘Powel, һе төенен. оГ which, ihe ‘These were not тшде locally, anî БА метіне 
individual, gives him the strength, among other purposes, is inferior to that of tho Igbo bronzea. They arè said 
о пошта eho oforta of tho Evil Eye. No is to have boon obtained at some unspecified tims pent 
sigaitcant fo the lose susociation of cowrie and gold from Baugu’ ce, fom norther Ibo terio. Bla 
мег Шево волоро о im Egypt and m "bale" may be mem m Anam, Onihe diviion; and 
Gina. in ail to Do atil worked in Udi divisions 1t tho 


recent Ibo work, however, the 
Vane ot arl atl rn 
(opens) ls curious. "The spiral patre, Бдин 
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The Meaning of the Cowrie. (Cf. Max, 1940, 208.) 
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AN OPEN-STAND POTTERY LAMP FROM WEST WALES. 
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AN OPEN.STAND POTTERY LAMP FROM WEST WALES, By Iorwerth O. Peate, M.A., PSA., 
Keeper of Folk Culture and Industries, National Museum of Wales, Cardiff. 


212 2 зона damp of interesting typo, bas recently beon added to tho Welsh Folk Collections 

in tho National Museum of Wales. This lamp (Plato M) is of rough gravelly red earthenware, 
decorated in part with a white slip and covered with a yellowish glaze. The lamp, which is 7} inches 
high, has an open saucer bowl (diameter 34 inches) with а small spout or lip: this is set on a stem 
which terminates in a shallow circular dish (or drip-bowl, diameter 7j inches) which also has a lip. 
‘Tho loop handle is attached to the back of the bowl and the stem, The lamp has been thrown on a 
potter's wheel. 

Several years ago the donor of the lamp lived at New Quay, Cardiganshire, whero it was given 
him by. an old lady who lived ‘in a neighbouring village.” Unfortunately the donor cannot recall 
the name of the village, and no further information concerning tho origin of the lamp is available. 

From the point of view of craftsmanship, the lamp can be of Welsh folk manufacture. ‘The 
olay, slip, ànd glaze aro of a type used in Welsh rural potteries, but I have seen no other example 
in Wales of such а lamp. 

“In The Story of the Lamp (Oxford 1939), pp. 99-103, F. W. Robins discusses the origin and 
distribution of this form, and the reader is referred to this volume for a fll discussion. I am indebted 
to Mr. Robins for his expert opinion on which the following paragraph is based. Only in Cornwall 
did this type survive until modern times in this island. An example in the Penzance Museum was 
"used at Zennor down to 1860 and another in the ‘Truro Musou is dated about 1852. The pottery 
and decoration of the Welsh example, states Mr. Robins, are new to him. " Swedish examples are 
*“ usually in plain brown glaze. The two Cornish examples I have seen are, in Penzance, red-brown, 
“ and in Traro, greenish-brown glaze, but a fragment of ono I have is rough unglazod black ware. 
“ I haye never seen this type decorated or with a whitish or yellowish slip. A white slip occurs 
“ of course in Italian specimens, but the bowls are different in these.” In Swedish examples, 
Mr. Robins informs me, the handie generally springs from the back of the bowl and finishes at the 
drip bowl: in the Cornish examples, the handle springs from and ends on the stem, 

However, in the Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, XIV, 1921, р. xii, the 
following is mentioned as a gift to the Society's Museum :—“ A green-glazed ware cresset or lamp, 
"gt it, diameter of base 0j". From a shallow saucer-base with lip rises a plain oiroular 
“hallow shaft, supporting a cup with lip, 34” in diameter with plain bow only from mid shaft to 
*© айа оГ сар. Found in a cellar at Llanstephan [Carmarthenshire].” This lamp, which I have not 

amined; appears to compare very closely with the Cardiganshire example. 
~~ The present lamp is approximately of the same type as the Cornish examples (known as ' chills ') 
and, in form, the Truro specimen, Mr. Robins states, is a close parallel; but this Cardiganshire lamp 
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“seems too decorative for a Cornish chill’ 
‘Mr. Robins concludes that the specimen belongs 
definitely in type and character to the northern 
European group (Cornwall, Holland, Hungary, 
Sweden, Switzerland) of open-stand lamps and 
that it may be native to Wales. The present 
writer would welcome further information con- 
cerning any unrecorded Welsh—or British— 
examples of such lamps. 


P.S.—Since this note was written the coarser 
particles in the clay of this lamp have been 
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FGS., Keeper of the Department of Geology 
in the National Museum of Wales, for his in- 
. He reports —“ The coarser particles 
“ include scales of the mineral biotite and this 
^ suggests that the material is not of Welsh 
“ origin. I do not know of any sand in Wales 
^ likely to be used by potters that contains 
“ biotite in any marked quantity.” 
Iam indebted to the Editor of Max for drawing 
my attention to the possibility of such an exami- 
nation. 


THE RELIGION OF A NON-CHINESE TRIBE OF YUNNAN. By O. P. Fitzgerald. 


93 Te Min chi, whose religions belies and 
practices are the subject of this paper, 
aro a largo non-Chinese people occupying à wide 
tract of country about 250 miles east of the Sino- 
Burman border, and about the same distance 
west of Kun Ming or Yunnanfu, the capital of 
‘Yunnan. ‘The city and plain of Ta Li is the 
‘entre of the Min Chia country and the traditional 
homo of tho race. Ta Liis a small city, built, like 
most towns in Yunnan on a lake plateau, a narrow 
strip of fertile land bordered on one side by the 
Er-H. Hai lake, a sheet of water thirty miles long 
by about three to five across, and on the other 
by the Tsang Shan mountains, which rise to 
14,000 foot or nearly 8,000 fect above the plain 
‘and lake which are at 6,700 feet. 

Like most of the Yunnan lake plateaux, that 

of Ta Li is cut off from the neighbouring centres 
* of population by tracts of wooded, uninhabited, 
mountain land, which in some directions may 
‘extend for as much as fifty miles. The Min Chia 
‘aro thus not in close contact with the Chinese 
colonists to the east or the Na Khi tribe to 
the north, and though they have been under 
Chinese rule for six centuries, they still retain 
many peculiar characteristics, as well as a lan- 
guage which differs widely from Chinese. It is 
‘only in the political sense of forming part of the 
Chinese state that the Min Chia can be said to be 
under Chinese rule. The Chinese in Yunnan do 
not now form a ruling caste in any real sense. 
‘There is political and social equality between the 
Yunnaneso uf all races, provided they have 
Accepted Chinese culture to some degree. 

"The Min his acceptance of Chinese culture is 
less complete chat outward appearances indicate. 
This is nowhere more apparent than in religion 
and the practices connected with it.. It is usually 


said that the Chinese, and other peoples who have 
adopted their culture, practise three religio 
Buddhism, Taoism, and Confucianism, This is a 
statement on the lucus a. »on. lucendo principlo, 
for unless it be explained in what way a man 
practises three contradictory religions, ono has 
not got very much farther. It may be added that 
of these three religions, while Buddhism is a more 
or less precise term, Taoism and Confucianism 
are words of such vague import as to be prao- 
tically meaningless. Taoism can mean, either an 
‘ancient philosophic system of quietism in no way 
closely related to any religious system, or a less 
‘ancient system of magic and astrology designed 
to discover the seoret of immortality, or yet 
again the official polytheistic religion instituted 
by tho Sung Emperors in the twelfth century, or 
finally any polytheistio religious practico or belief. 
not easily classified as Buddhism. It is in this 
last sense that it is most often used. Similarly 
Confucianism can mean either the ethical code 
and political doctrine taught by Confucius and 
his disciples, which explicitly excluded all roli- 
gious instruction and discussion, or tho rites of 
ancestor worship practised by all Chinese families, 
or finally the imperial cult of Heaven of which 
the Chinese Emperors were the sole priests, 
These three things are in origin and practico 
wholly separate, the only link between them 
being that they are neither Buddhist nor Tacist. 
‘The Min Chia are acquainted with a form of 
Buddhism, they worship a number’ of non- 
Buddhist deities, which cannot and should not 
bbe identified with Taoism, and they practise the 
rites of ancestor-worship. It may be said then, 
that none the less the Min Chia do have three 
religions. I do not think that any Min Chia, or 
for that matter any Chinese who had not studied 
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the religious system of the west, would understand 
that statement. “Three ways to one Goal,” he 
might reply in the wordsof the well-known proverb, 
but it is not likely that he would have clearly 
formulated what the goal was. As observed in 
practice, Buddhism means to the Min Chia the 
"worship, on. certain set festivals, of the greater 
Boddhisatvas, such as Kuan Yin, who are, in fact, 
‘thought of as specialized gods of Mercy, or of the 
underworld, or as the special protectors of 
women and as the givers of sons. ‘The fact that 
Buddhist theology goes farther than this, or that 
‘the worship of other deities is incompatible with 
it, is simply ignored. If one seeks for some dis- 
tinction in Min Chia practico between the 
Buddhist Boddhisatvas and the local gods un- 
associated with Buddhism, it may be found in 
this, that the Boddhisatvas are accorded in 
popular belief a wider and more abstract sphere 
of power, Kuan Yin is the Goddess of Meroy to 
all and everywhere, whereas the Dragon King of 
the Lake is only lord of the Lake and all that 
is in or on it, his power extending no farther than 
tho shore, 

Similarly the Mountain God rules over Tsang 
Shan and his power begins at the uncultivated 
slopes, where on every upward path ho has a. 
simplo stono shrine, "There are also a foy so-called 
‘Taoist templos, dedicated to Yu Huang, the Jade 
Emperor, the chief deity of official Taoism. These 
‘were founded by the Chinese authorities in times 
past carrying out the standing regulation for the 
worship of all deities officially recognized by the 
Court. Thoy are not served by Taoist priests, for 
none exist in the Min Chia region, and to-day 
such temples, except where as is often the case 
they have become associated with the Mountain 
God, or the Dragon King of the Lake, have simply 
‘been transformed into country retreats maintained 
by associations of the wealthy gentry in charge of 
lay caretakers. This does not prevent those in 
charge of them from announcing a festival, and 
inviting the people to come and burn incense 
and worship the deity, for it is by such means 
that funds are obtained, and the Min Chia peasant 
women enjoy festivals and will worship any god 
without inquiring into his actual sphere of power, 
ог trying to reconcile the conflicting theologies. 

The worship, of the Buddhist Boddhisatvas, 
local deities, and some Taoist deities thus forms 
in practice one religion, served by the same rite 
—burning incense before the shrine —and attended. 
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by the same people, mostly women and girls. Tt 
may be contrasted with Ancestor Worship, in 
which women play a less active róle, and which 
is a private family affair without public festivals 
or temples. In theory Buddhism and ancestor- 
worship аге contradictory, since to the Buddhist, 
who should believe in reincarnation, the history 
of the family in which he happens to be born this 
time cannot matter, and to the ancestor-wor- 
shipper the theory of reincarnation is a denial 
of the survival in another world of the ancestral 
spirits, and therefore of the foundation belief of 
his cult; yet in practice, as tho Buddhist 
theology is not an operative belief, this contra- 
diction is not troublesome to the Min Chia mind. 
"The plan of a Buddhist temple, a series of court- 
yards with many separate shrines, precludes any 
communal service. Before every shrine large 
bonfires of incense sticks are lié and an em- 
broidered cloth is spread to receive the offerings 
of the faithful, which is the openly avowed real 
purpose of the festival. ‘The worshippers, four 
fifths of whom are women, cast sticks of incense 
on the fires—ke tou—knock the head threo or four 
times on the ground before the shrine, and throw 
a cash or two on to the embroidered cloth. ‘They 
repeat this act of worship before as many of the 
shrines as they feel inclined, or have the cash to 
offer, often passing over those of the less im- 
portant Boddhisatvas in the side courts, At the 
gates monks of the temple do a brisk trade, 
selling incense sticks and charms to put on doors 
and walls. 

There are also associations of old women who 
have taken a vow of partial or total abstinence 
from meat-eating, and these form special groups 
round an altar which they themselves have set 
up in a corner of the courtyard, Here they stand 
in a half-circlo chanting sutras and feeding the 
flames of their own incense fire at intervals, while 
they keop time to their chanting on little gongs 
and wooden fish-shaped drums, These associa- 
tions exist for the purpose of acquiring extra 
merit individually, and have little or no special 
relation to the deity or Boddhisatva of the 
particular temple at which they are worshipping. 
‘These women are not priestesses of the goddess, 
for the same group perform the same rites at 
the temple of the Dragon King of the Lake, who 
is a local Min Chia deity, and at the temple of 
the Mountain God, also a local deity, and at 
the shrine of Tung Yueh, Taoist king of the 
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under world, as well as at this Buddhist monas- 
tery of Kuan Yin, the Goddess of Merey. Were 
they permitted, I have no doubt they would 
gladly perform at the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches also. 

Tt would perhaps be too definite a statement 
to say that while women worship the gods, the 
rites of ancestor-worship are confined to the men, 
but a certain broad division along these lines 
does, in fact, exist. At the festivals in the 
‘temples, whether Buddhist or polytheistic, women 
‘are predominant and though men are present in 
large numbers also, only a few perform acts of 
worship. ‘The ceremonies of ancestor-worship 
are performed only in the home or at the graves 
of the family concerned, and in these rites, while 
women are in no sense excluded, men play the 
most prominent part. These ceremonies being 
private cannot be photographed, the more so as 
they are often held at night. One of the most 
elaborate of the rites of ancestor-worship called 
Shu Bao, or ' burning the bundles, takes place 
on the evening of the 15th of the 7th Lunar 
Month, a date ling to the 19th of 
August (in 1937), but varying slightly each year 
with the Lunar calendar. Although this is 
probably of Chinese origin, I am told that in 
other parts of China it is now rare, In Ta Li it 
is still universally carried out both by Min Chia 
and Chinese, 

‘Tho purpose of the rite is to dismiss the 
ancestral spirits after their annual sojourn of 
fourteen days in the home, a sojourn which lasts 
from the Ist to the 16th day of the seventh 
month. 

‘The ceremony begins at dusk, about 7 p.m. in 
that season at Ta Li. An alter, which is really a 
square table used at other times for meals, is set 
up in the courtyard in front of the main hall ot 
the house, which is in the centre of the south- 
facing wing. The table is covered with a piece 
of richly-embroidered red silk and spread with 
dishes of cooked food, and six cups of Chinese 
rice-wine. An incense-burner flanked by two 
lighted candles is placed in the middle of the 
altar, and a brazier with a wood fire is placed in 
front of it on the courtyard floor. Around this 
fire several sticks of incense are stuck into the 
cracks between the flag stones. 

All the family is present, men and women as 
well as children, but though they wear good 
clothes they are not dressed in any elaborate or 
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unusual way. The head of the family, or failing 
him the senior male present, kneels on a cushion 
at the right of the altar facing south. One of the 
‘women, or perhaps a child, hands him bundles of 
imitation books, that is to say, cardboard boxes 
made to look like Chinese books, on the outside 
of which are written the name, age, date of birth 
and death, of each deceased male member of the 
family and of their wives. Each ancestor has at 
least ono book, but those of importance may have 
several books, inscribed in an identical manner 
apparently to emphasize their importance. The 
head of the family takes these books and reads 
out the inscriptions separately in a chanting 
voice. As he finishes each book, he lays it down 
and from time to time, one of the children takes 
up a pile of them and drops them into the wood 
fire; and one of the women, not the old mother, 
but a younger woman, wife or concubine, throws 
strings of paper money painted to represent silver. 
coins or ingots on to the fire. This performance 
is repeated until all the book bundles are burned, 
and in the families where I witnessed the rite it. 
took nearly two hours to read out and burn all 


‘The head of the family then pours the cups of 
the ground in front of the altar, and 
takes pinches of the cooked food and sweetmeats 
from the altar and scatters them on the fire. All 


which are stuck into the door jambs and steps. 
This concludes the rite. ‘The fire is dowsed, the 
women clear away the altar and dishes. “The. 
Spirits have departed. 

‘The whole atmosphere of this ceremony is in 
marked contrast to that of the public festivals 
and the behaviour of those present quite different 
to that assumed at a temple. ‘There is no talking 
or laughing, no spitting or casual behaviour of 
any kind, and the scene lit by the firelight and 
the candles is very impressive. 

‘The same reverent behaviour may be observed. 
in the daily ancestral rites at the altar of the 
ancestors before each of the two meals. 
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A fostival characteristic of the third element in 
the Min Chia religion, the element which is 
neither Buddhist nor connected with: ancestral 
worship, is thè Gwer Sa La, a dance-festival held 
in tho villages along the shore of the lako north 
of Ta Li, on the 25th of the Fourth Month, a date 
corresponding to the end of May. This festival is 
thus held in the short interval between the 
gathering of the wheat harvest and tho trans- 
planting of the rice seedlings. Young men from 
the villages south of the city, who the day before 
have assembled in tho village of Hur Chich, 
twelve miles north of Ta Li, array themselves in 
fantastio costumes, which in some ways resemble 
the dress of women. ‘They start early in the 
morning from Hur Chieh and proceed through 
all the villages of tho Take shore until they reach 
Mer Ger Yu, not far from ‘Ta Li, where the rites 
end. At each village or at a crossroads thoy stop 
and dance in pairs, with a reeling gait, lolling 
their heads, grimacing and striking each other 
with fly-whisks or cleft willow-wands with a coin 
fixed in the crack. As they dance, they half-sing, 
hal€-declaim in a high-pitched, unnatural voice, 
their remarks being lewd, as is shown by the 


“laughter of the spectators. This performance is 


repented in all the villages on the road, the 
dancers being accompanied by musicians’ who 
‘wear willow boughs on their heads. Many of the 
spectators also carry willow branches, and all 
havo small ciroular paper charms pasted on to 
tho sides of their heads. Woollen amulets in the 
shapo of a human body are sold to be hung round 
the necks of children, The dancers wear their 
clothes awry and their attitudes simulate drunken- 
ness or ecstasy. 

`i Thè last danco is always given by each party 
in'the open square of Mer Ger Yu village, where 
‘the perforntanco ends and where the dancers and 
misicians as thoy finish are served with a feast. 
Thereupon, without waiting for the end of the 
proceedings, they disperse to their homes. 

‘The last act of tho festival is somewhat different. 
At about four in the afternoon the tablet of the 
village ancestor of Mer’ Ger Yu.is brought out of 
ita tomple on a decorated litter similar to a 


` bride's sodan-ohair; that is to say, with similar 


decorations of red paper flowers, and is carried in 
procession, attended by a number, of people of 
tho village and other spectators, to a point about 
one imile from the village of Mer Ger Yu, at the 
edge of the Mer Ger Yu villagers’ lands, Here tho 
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tablet and its attendants wait for the last party 
of dancers, and when these arrive, return to 
‘Mer Ger Yu accompanied by the whole crowd of 
spectators waving willow boughs and preceded 
by the dancers and musicians, the former dancing 
more or less continuously the whole way into the 
village, where the final dance takes place in 
front of the temple of the village ancestor, "Thon 
the tablet is taken into the temple, the dancers 
and musicians have their feast, and everyone 
goes home as darkness begins to fall. 

The significance of this rite is not at all plain 
oven to many Min Chia, for rather contradictory. 
explanations are given by different people. I 
may say that the local government frowns upon 
it, but although proclamations against it were 
posted in 1990 tho prohibition was in no way 
‘enforoed, and in the two subsequent years no 
actual prohibition was published and no steps 
taken to suppress the performance. "Tho reason 
given for official disapproval is the lewd character 
of the dancers’ remarks. Most Min Chia deny 
that these words should be interpreted in this 
sense, but are not able to explain just why words 
obscene in one context should not be considered 
во on this occasion. Here perhaps one can detect 
‘a feeling that the sacred character of the oocasion, 
or of those uttering the words, absolves them 
from conforming to the ordinary standards of 
behaviour. ‘Tho usual explanation of tho rito is. 
that it is done to bring benefit to the rive crop, 
but, if one asks what deity is being invoked, no 
consistent explanation is forthcoming, some 
saying that the Village Ancestor of Mer Ger Yu, 
who certainly plays an important rôlo in tho final 
scene, is the god so honoured, others saying no 
deity is concerned and that tho final rite at Mer 
Ger Yu is merely to honour the Ancestor of that 
village; but when asked ‘ why only that village 
they have no answer. 

Although no Min Chia will admit it, or oven 
willingly rofer to the fact, the dancing at this 
festival is, in fact, identical with the performance 
given by a class of exorcists, known as sai deer, 
Min Chia words which may mean ‘ westerners,’ 
although I have not met any Min Chia who 
admitted knowing what they did in fact mean, 
‘These eai deer aro called. in cases of sickness, to 
dance out the demon, I was once able to witness 
this performance, which, though common enough, 
is not advertised and is regarded as rather 
secret, and, by the educated people, as shameful. 
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‘There were two sai der present, both men, 
though one was dressed as a woman. Their 
dance, which was accompanied by an old man 
with a flute, ‘was in every way like that done 
at Gwer Sa La, except for the fact that one 
dancer wore woman’s clothes. They tapped each 
other with rods or fly-whisks and made the same 
or similar lewd remarks in a high-pitched voice, 
singing snatches of song or chanting in a nasal 
tone and a slurring manner so that the words 
were unintelligible not only to me but to the 
Min Chia present also. 

Unfortunately they positively refused to let 
me take any photographs and would not repeat 
any of their chants afterwards, declaring that 
‘these were secrets which cannot be told to 
outsiders. 

‘They oxplained their performance as а means 
of enticing the demon of sickness to leave the 
body of the sick person, in this instance a young 
boy, but they were unwilling to talk about it, 
and few Min Chia know, or if they know will not tell 
about the sci dser and their arts. ‘They do not 
form a special caste or profession doing nothing 
else, but undertake this work of exorcism as 
well as their ordinary farming. On the other 
hand, they claim to be hereditary, which may 
‘well include the practice of adoption, as with the 
Shamans of Mongolia. I was also told that the 
‘sai dser, when consulted in a caso of sickness do 
not by any means always perform their dance. 
More often they recommend the patient or his 
relatives to sacrifice at the shrine of some local 
deity such as the Mountain God, the Lake 
Dragon, or at the Tomb of the Soldiers of Kublai 
Khan, who fell at the taking of Ta Li in the 
thirteenth century, a spot which is a place of 








DISPOSAL BY EXPOSURE AMONG THE BATHURIS OF MAYURBHANJ STATE? 


Chandra Das, M.A. Illustrated. 
2114 Sorte 20th January, 1990, the author and 
. M. N. Bose of the Department of 
Anthropology, University of Caloutta, went on 
visit to the palsolithic sites recently discovered 
at Kuliana and near-about in the Mayurbhanj 
Stato, Orissa, India. Mr. N. K. Bose and Mr. D. 
Sen, our colleagues, who were conducting the 
excavation work at Kuliana informed us that 
they had been able to discover two new sites 
of considerable dimension within two miles of 
1 This note was read before the Ant 7 
Society, Calcutta University, February 7, 1940. 
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sacrifice for sick persons. The rite there is to 
break a bowl, kill a chicken and smear 
some of the blood and feathers on the stones at 
the base of the tomb mound, then cook and eat. 
the chicken on the spot, incense being burned. 
before the tomb at the same time. ‘The sai dser, 
however, never recommend sacrifice (which 
would, of course, be very contrary to Buddhist 
teaching) at à Buddhist templo, 

These three rites or ceremonies have been 
chosen to illustrate aspects of the three religions. 
of the Min Chia or, rather, the three elements 
in the one religion recognized by the people 
themselves. To the European observer the 


‘differences between the Festival of Kuan Yin at 


Buddhist Temple, the Burning of the Book 
Bundles in a private home, and the Dancing at 
the Gwer Sa La by the lake shore are considerable 
and some of these differences could be shown to 
be the result of contacts between distinct cultures ; 
but to the Min Chia all are only the differing rites 
appropriate on various occasions. ‘The religion 
of this people, like their culture as a whole, is 
obviously and demonstrably the result of adapta- 
tion and adoptions from long contact with 
Chinese civilization; but they themselves do not 
knowit. Chinese culture has (so to speak) seoped 
in gently and slowly, changing and being changed. 
so gradually and with so little use of force or 
authority that the Min Chia neither are, nor feel 
themselves to be, a subject people, and regard 
those things which. differentiate them from the 
Chinese as local variations of Chinese civilization, 
not as national characteristics to cherish and 
develop. In Yunnan one discovers, with a 
blessed sense of relief, that nationalism is still 
‘unborn, 


By Tarak 


Kuliana. In both these areas tools were visible 
‘in situ and they also pointed out that implements 
had been found on the surface in various other 
places within a radius roughly of five miles of 
Kuliana. On the 20th afternoon Messrs. Boso 
and Sen showed us the excavated pits at Kuliana 
and the newly discovered site at Kalabaria and 
proposed that we should visit the other important 
site at Nuaberia on the next morning. On the 
21st morning we started for Nuaberia and 
‘Mr. Bose expressed his intention to show us two 
types of oil-press (gondi-jàt and patà or rüni-jàt) 
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on our way. With this view he selected a 
cirouitous route through Souri and Panijia, We 
first; went to Souri, а Bathuri village, situated, 
f little towards the north, from the ninth mile 
on the main road from Baripada to Bangriposi. 
Proceeding through this village towards the 
east, we reached Panjjia in a few minutes, 
The two villages are almost adjacent. Panijin 
is also à Bathuri village of no mean size, While 
passing through the main street of this village 
we wore attracted by the loud wailings of an 
old woman, On inquiry it transpired that her 
only son—a lad of about l8—had died that 
morning and the body had been removed for 
disposal immediately before our arrival. We 
saw fresh marks of cowdung solution sprinkled 
‘on the way over which the corpse had been 
carried. We at once decided not to miss this 
opportunity of seeing an actual-Bathuri funeral, 
With the help of our guides we secured the 
assistance of two Bathuris of the village—one 
of them was the: father's sister's husband of the 
deceased—to lead us to the place of disposal 
Tn a few minutes we reached a place where wo 
found the funeral party sitting in a field of dean. 
stumps (Terminalia tomentosa) on which tusser 
cocoons had been reared. They had already 











finished their business and were returning to the 
village. The short time they had been away 
from the village led us to inquire about the 
method of disposal, They told us that they had 
merely left the body on the ground at the fringe 
of the forest-block which could be seen from the 
spot where wo were standing. This raised our 
curiosity to the highest pitch, and wo asked 
one of them to take us to the spot. But this 
they were not willing to do, as each of them asked 
the other to accompany us. Evidently they 
were afraid of something, may be, of tho spirit 
of the deceased. Later on, we camo to know 
that the members of the funeral party never 
return to the spot again on the same day after 
having left the place at the end of the disposal. 
Not only so, they, as well as others who come to 
know of the fact, never visit this place for months 
together. However, wo could somehow or other 
induce the father’s brother of the deceased, 
a man of about 50, to show us the spot. Soon 
we reached the place, which was about half a mile 
towards the east from the 12th post on the 42nd 
mile of the railway line between Baripada and 
Bangriposi. 

On arrival we found the dead body lying on its 
belly in the midst of a sparse jungle of sai (Shorea 
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robusta), mahud (Bassia latifolia), dsan (Terminal 
tomentosa) and other trees on the western side 
of a low ridge—not even 300 ft. from ploughed 
fields towards the west. 

From what we heard from the relatives of the 
boy, he appeared to have suffered from an attack 
of pneumonia (barkamphi as they described it) 
and expired at the end of a week. ‘Thus the body 
showed little signs of emaciation. It lay with 
its head pointing towards the north; the two 
forearms together with the palms were beneath 
‘the belly while the upper arms lay on the sides. 
We could not see the face as it lay against the 
ground, and the head, from the neck upwards, 
"was covered with a piece of cloth. A cotton 
upper garment, coloured yellow and with designs 
printed in black, lay beneath the body; this the 
boy used while alive. He wore а етуші between 
the thighs, the back end of which was found 
tucked beneath the waist-string. The latter— 
cotton string which is usually worn by every 
man in this part—was found cut on one side. 
‘This, our guide informed us, was done at the time 
of disposal of the body by some one of the party. 
An iron ring, evidently with a number of dummy 
keys, hung from this string and we were informed 
that the lad used to wear it while alive, perhaps 
as a piece of ornament to enhance his personal 
‘charms. ‘The cotton upper-garment as well as 
thé lenguji were articles of personal use of the boy. 
‘A few inches towards the east of the body lay a 
‘string bedstead (chárpoy) in an uptarned position. 
On this the lad used to sleep, and it had been 
employed to carry his body to the funeral ground. 
About five or six fect from the body, towards 
the east again, we found a winnowing fan— 
an old one which evidently was in use in the 
family of the deceased. On it were the following 
articles 

(1) Two celluloid combs—most probably of 
Japanese manufacture—one of white colour 
with a handle and the other pale-red but 
without handle. Both were used by the 
lad. 

(2) A small basket of bamboo-splits with about 
quarter of a seer (about half a pound) of. 
newly harvested paddy grains. These grains, 
we were told; were the product of his field 
where he used to labour hard. As he did 
not survive to enjoy the fruits of his Jabour, 
a quantity of these grains had been placed 
on the winnowing fan. 
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(3) Two cakes of soap—one white and the other 
red—which he used in his lifetime. ^ 

(4) A little oil of the mahuā (Bassia latifolia) 
seed in a leaf-cup with a wick made from some 
fibre. The wick, however, was not lit. 

(5) A piece of small looking-glass, which he 
used. 








(6) A booklet containing fragments of à poem 
written in Uriya script. This, we were 
informed, he used to read now and then. 

"The red comb, the booklet, the two cakes of 

soap, and the looking-glass were placed on а flat 
bamboo-split basket which again was placed 
on the winnowing fan. A little away from the 
winnowing fan was an earthen pitcher—an old 
one—containing some water in i. A date-palm 
leaf.mat was found near the head. On this he 
used to lie. Our Bathuri guidés told us that these 
things were left on the spot, as the parents of the 
‘boy would feel pain if they happen to look on 
these objects of daily use of their beloved son. 
"This, of course, fts in well with the circumstances, 
But there is another possible explanation—thoy 
might have been offered for the use of tho spirit, 
of the deceased in the other world. There are 
instances of such offerings among the tribal 
peoples of Chota Nagpur and Orissa. When we 
suggested this explanation our Bathuri guides 
denied its existence among them. Only once 
the uncle of the deceased gave out that these 
objects were meant for the use of the spirit of 
the dead person, But soon he corrected himself 
and stuck up to the original ground,” We madd 
further inquiries on this point later on and found’ 
the same sort of reply. But personally we have 
reasons to believe that the Bathuris bold the 
belief in question at present, or held it not long 
ago. ‘The offerings at the place of disposal 
referred “to above are the relics as well as 
proofs of such a belief. We, however, could not 
trace the reason why they persistently denied. 
its existence among them. It does not militate 
against Hindu ideas and beliefs of after-lifo, and 
the Bathuris are comparatively recent acquisitions 
to the Hindu social fold. s 


‘We have recorded that the dead body Jay on ' 


‘its belly. This was due to an accident. It is 
their custom, on such occasions, to place the 
body on its left side with the eyes looking towards 


the east. This has been corroborated from two) 


independent sources. But in this particular case 
there seems to have been some mishandling + 
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the body was laid on its right side with the eyes 
ooking towards the west. But, owing to the 
slope of the ground being towards the west, or 
perhaps the body was not properly propped, it, 
fell on its belly and lay in that state when we 
visited it. "here were marks of earth on its right 
upper arm proving the truth of the statement 
of the funeral party. The uncle of the deceased 
attributed the mistake to their ignorance; but 
this sounds untrustworthy, as the party consisted 
of men of mature years who must have witnessed 
sich oases of disposal many times in their Ме. 
Iê riy, on the other hand, be due to excessive 

£ fent, from which all of them appeared to have been 
suffering even in broad daylight, with the sun 
almost on the meridian. 

On our return from this place by a different 
route we found the funeral party assembled near 
a tank at the outskirts of the village where other 
people were also either bathing or washing their 
clothes. ‘The father’s sister's husband of the boy, 
‘who only accompanied us as our guide and did 
not! take any part in the, disposal, was found 
returning to the village after taking his bath, 
So far we observed ourselves; the rest of the 
account was collected from informants. 

Sada Naik of Panijia, a Bathuri of about 60 
‘years of age, was our main informant. He was an 
‘ld main of very amiable disposition, always willing 
to help us in our inquiry. ‘The deceased, who 
“was named Bhagrathi, was his nephew. Sada, 
besides his agricultural activities, also practises 
as a Kavirdj (physician). He learnt his art from 

his uncle who is long dead. Generally he uses 
medicinal plants as remedies for various kinda 
‘of illness and never takes recourse to incantations 
Or-other magical rites and practices, which are 
‘the stock-in-trade of the guniyds, Sada treated 
Bhagrathi, though without success, and we were 
‘futher informed that n guniyd was also called in. 
"Bit the latter also could not resist the calamity. 
Sada told jis that the Bathuris practise cremation, 
_-burial, and éxposure in disposing the dead body. 
Qld mei and women are usually cremated or 
|. Babies. are generally disposed by ex- 

‘But when anybody suffers from any one 














as 
CAM "tlie. following. diseases, namely, tuberculosis, 


smallpox and cholera, whatever his or her 
1 pros, be or he ia exposed. -Dut in sotual 
‘practice we found that this rule is not strictly 
Observed. ‘Thus, Bhagrathi did not die of any 
‘one ofthe diseases mentioned above, yet his 
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body was exposed. Sada's son Satrughna, a 
young man of similar age, who died last year 
after suffering from fever for about 15 days, was 
alsoexposured. These two cases militate against 
the rule cited by Sada, The local Hindus of 
Kuliana often derisively referred to the Bathu 
ав а people who throw away their dead bodies. 
These facts perhaps indicate that disposal by 
exposure has at present become the usual method 
of funeral, in spite of the social ideal to resort 
to it under particular circumstances only. But 
this conclusion requires further verification. 

The Bathuris form an important group in 
Mayurbhanj State. They mumber, according 
to the last Census Operations, 46212. They have 
adopted Hindu manners and customs together 
with the Brahmin priest. ‘Their main ocoupation 
is agriculture, ‘The high-caste Hindus of the 
locality have accepted the Bathuris as a Hindu 
caste, but have relegated them to a very low 
position in Hindu sooiety. The Bathuris observe 
death-pollution for ten days in caso of cremation 
or burial, and fifteen days in case of exposure- 
disposal. The following edible things are tabooed 
to the agnatic family during this period 
(1) Fish of all kinds; (2) meat of all kinds; 
(8) eggs; (4) milk; (5) clarified butter (ghee); 
(7) curd; (8) tamarind and other things of sour 
taste (lab); (9) onions; (10) garlio. During this 
period nobody will take any food in this house. 
Tn case of burial or cremation, on the 10th day, 
tho barber shaves the beard of the male members 
of the agnatio group, the washerman washes the 
clothes, and the members of the family themselves 
besmear turmeric paste and mustard oil on their 
body, and bathe in æ tank or stream. In case 
of exposure-disposal this is performed on the 
15th day. On the 11th or 16th day, as the case 
may be, the Brahmin priest comes to the house 
and performs the érddh ceremony by burning 
"clarified butter on fire and he receives the following 
articles as formal gifts :—Usna rice, dap rice, 
areca-nuts, kagdphal (inyrobalanus), masnd (mat), 
a bell-metal cup, a piece of lower garment for the 
male, a brass pot if possible, pulse, plantains, ete. 
Besides these, he also receives dakshind (remune- 
ration) which varies from Rs. 2/- to Rs. 6/- ог во, 

according to the means of the family. On this 
day he is also sumptuously fed. On the 12th 
от 17th day, as the case may be, the relatives 
and friends of the family are invited to à feast. 
On this day, fish is served to the members of the. 
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family, and all the taboos are removed. This 





ceremony is known as bhdt-ghar. widow, 
however, wears a white cloth without any border 
throughout her life, or till she remarries. Death 


by accident or suicide is treated in the same 
manner. In case of death in pregnancy, the 
husband has to rip open the womb of the deceased, 
and seperate the child, before disposal 

We have not attempted any discussion as to the 
origin of the custom of exposure-disposal amon 
the Bathuris. Two alternatives may, howeve 
be suggested—either it is a relic of their old tribal 
life or they have derived it from the Hindus. 
But there are difficulties in either assumption. 
We do not meet with any reference to this type 
of disposal among the Pre-Dravidian tribes of 
A MUSICAL POT FROM SOUTHERN NIGERIA. 
Cameroons, Illustrated. 
91.5 Amore the Igbo and Tbibio of Southern 

Nigeria the deep subaudition of the bass 

drum is often provided by the use of a musical 
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Chota Nagpur and Orissa, though it occurs among 
the Veddas of Ceylon. Nearer home, of course, 
we find it in Assam and further east, eg., among 
the Ao Nagas. On the other hand, the Hindus 
of modern times do not practise it except in the 
case of snake-bite. But there are references to 
this custom in the Vedic literature and the Parsis 
who represent the Iranian branch of the Aryan 
culture still practise this type of disposal. Inthe 
Mahabharata, again, we meet with a reference to 
it in the Gridhra-Jambuka Sambad as well as a 
special type of it, namely tree-burial, in the 
Birāl-parva. I am indebted to Prof. Н, С. 
Chakladar for these references. These facts are 
to be taken into consideration before we pass 
the final judgment on this topic 


By M. W. D. Jeffreys, M.A., Ph.D., Bamenda, 


























pot. These pots are specially made for the pur. 
pose. They are normal water pots but with a. 
special hole made in the side as will be seen from 
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the illustration. In the orchestra for the dance 
the striker sits on a small wooden stool with 
the musical pot resting on the ground and the 
aperture in the belly of the pot facing to the left. 

‘The mouth of the pot is struck either with 
the open palm of the right hand or else with 
the fibrous end of the male inflorescence of 
the oil palm. ‘This produces a very deep, dull, 
booming bass-note, which is stopped down, 
modulated, or checked, by applying the palm of 
he left hand to the hole in the belly of the pot. 

‘The. design on pot No. 120843 suggests an 
ornamentation copied from a structure, namely 
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a string carrier such as those still in uso in tho 
Cameroons and of which exact replicas were 
found in use in tho XVII dynasty in Ancient 
Egypt. Such carrying string nets are illustrated 
in Maw, 1909, 76; and Mr. R. U. Sayce, Primiti 
Aris and. Crafts, 1933, p. 85, draws attention to 
ornaments copying structure. 

‘The two pots, illustrated hore, are in the 
Wellcome Museum, and form part of a large 
collection of ethnological material collected over 
a period of twelve years. | 

I would be glad of any information on the 
‘uso of similar musical pots in other localities, 








ROYAL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE : 


216 Damo to, tho Tosttut's promises in ren 
night bombing raids has not beon sufficient 
to interrupt any of tho facilities, which continue 
to, bo provided as in peacetime. 

"Tho Council has now adopted а revised plan of 
activity to conform to the peouliar condiüons ai 
present obtaining. Long distance travel to and 
from London ianeither o practicable пот so desirable 
on public grounds as formerly, and, while Fellows 
resident far from the capital will be welcome as 
before at tho Instituto, no inducement will be put 
in their way to make special journeys; the ordinary 
‘activities of the Institute will, however, Бо carried on 
for the benefit of the London members (who may 
bo reminded that the duties of the citizen call for 
diuo relaxation, and that tho study, through books 
and lectures, of & selenco so relevant to war and 
post-war conditions as anthropology i» no waste 
Gf time, howover pleasant). ‘Tho staff will regard 
{tas a duty to cater for tho needs of Fellows and their 
fuente to tho bont of thoir power. , Lectures will bo 

icd na usual, but notices will not be sent to Fellows 
resident out’ of London, except on their express 
request ог when thay are known to bo interested in, 

cular papers. Books may stil bo borrowed 

y post, though there may bo inevitable delays in 
transit, "Tho Instituto wili clos only in time for the 
staff to reach their homes before the incidence of 
the blackout with’ its attendant circumstances. 











Publication of MAN, 1941. 
217 TES Council bas agreed that in viow of the need 

for economy of paper, Max shall be published 
fn 1941 in bi-monthly parts. Tho general arrange- 
ment of each part, and the subscription prico—for 
Fellows of the Institute, ten shillings; for others, 


one. pound—will remain as before, The number 
of pages and of illustrations must depend on the 
uoome from subscriptions. 


MOn the maintenanco of Max depends the 
Institute's ability to obtain by. exchange many 
Gf tho smaller ‘anthropological periedicals; and 
provision must be made for overtaking arrears of 
Such exchanges when conditions become normal. 





PROCEEDINGS. 
Subscribers are therefore invited to renew their 
subscriptions, and also to obtain additional support, 
both from Fellows of the Institute and from others. 
218 Zho fellowing meotings have boon arrange 
‘and papers presented 
Tuesday, 28 Ootober. The Elements of African 
Religion. "J. H. Dawna, M.A. (Cambridge). 
Tuesday, 12 November, The History of Women's 
Costume in Crew and „ Миз Ери 
Эттдввнуү (Praguo University): A survey of the 
earliest. tacos of cloth in these regions, comparing 
thom with thoso of tho various othor prehistorie 
periods, and with some moro recent costumes of 
tho Balkans. “This moeting was open by invitation 
to members of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hollenio Studies. 
‘Tuesday, 26 November. 
бше. 2ле Study of Prehistoric Times, 
Praxe, M.A., F.S.A. 


The History of Women's Costume in Crete and 
ecac (А murvey Sf th earliest traces of 
210 Ee in Roce Teflon and notes en hos 
SM ous cthet prehistorie periods and 
on зоба, воя он таар анине ана) 
Зоте gfe conmuntction made by ХИ Візит 
On iak November” 1040, and inated by Tanten 
"ш; салон proofs of clothing that we poses aro 
to be soon отримана ишрина, Natur. 
Ay no actual drea of this period have survived. 
BL des tator fist founds remit af e 
preoorvativo action of tannic aoid in tho wooden 
Boning! of die Early Bronze Age in. Denmark 
NE идей” аш end fern согум (Шу 
pe 
Tonk paintings from tho Late Pulsolithio Period 
in South Bast Spain give evidence of the clothing 
Somat this вну epoch. Stone Age mar hal 
eret made a difrcieo Between malt and fomalo 
шде "io werten wore vide skirta Whore out 
seers un very Tuck of those sed by һе Crean 
oa Myconcan women. 














Huxley Memorial Lec- 
H. J. E. 
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Monuments from Assyria and Babylonia, which go 
back to the third and even tho fourth millennium 
2.0. show men and women similarly dresed. They 
fro either wearing a бошоо skirt beginning at the 
hips and covering the fect ora dress made in tho samo 
‘way that cavers tho whole body. 

‘The principal connecting link between Western 
Asiatic and Crotan costume is to be found in Cyprus, 
‘where we see the flouneed dress on oylinder-seals and 
оп a Mycenean vase from Curium. Malta with its 
Neolithic clay figures of clothod women is also a bond. 
between these two regions. 

Tho richest dovelopment, however, ofthe flounced 
skirt is to be seen in Grote. “The fist examples aro on 
figures of tho Early Minoan Poriod and tho most 
elaborate dresses on faionco figures from the Temple- 
Repository at Knossos of Middle Minoan Ш. Оп 
Crotan territory the design of the women's frock 
remains in principle always the samo; in later 
periods this becomes more elaborate and refined, but 
the cut does not undergo any essential obanges and it 
‘oven is loss complicated than we might expect in a 
‘more advanced civilization. 

‘Tho Minoan dress is alo to bo found on the Greek: 
mainland, Dresses from Mycenas show exactly tho 
samo stylo as those from Crete. With regard to tho 
‘out wo can here distinguish two types: one very 
narrow, out out of one piece, and another consistir 

j h these types develo 








The Economie Life of Primitive P Pre. 
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toa Distbatlon, Proper 
i 3 
Mis conclusions аго prosonted in 


taste and needs. Statuettes mostly of the Late 
Bronze Age demonstrate the close relationship 
between their garments and those of Crete and 


Survivalsof the Cretan and Mycenean dress can bo 
traced even as late as the Early Iron Age in Central 
Europe. Female fguros dremed in a crindlineike 
Hungary and ums bearing femal lay буш ed 

fongary and urs beating y figuros cl 
in a short wide skirt frorn Gemeinlebarn n Lower 
Austria are also examples, 


In summary we can state that the development of ' 


the Minoan costume was on the wholo homogeneous 
‘and that it was subject only to minor changes due 
probably to the social position of the wearer. ‘The 
Cretan womans skirt owes its origin to a prototype 
in Western Asia, and I am inclinod to think of a 
‘common East-Mediterranean-Western-Asiatio cos. 

Mycencan. ‘obviously received the 
style of their clothing from Crete, and they influenced 
the culture of their hinterland. ‘The similarity of the 
dresses in the Balkans is thus comprohensible. It ix 
interesting to note that the old Cretan and Myoenean 
bell skirt has survived in a very similar form. 
in North Albania even to our own days, 

ith 
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Kindred and Affinity as Impediments to Marriage ; 
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165 bot fous of tho vo Cony ocalona had rsen 
тера tho revision ofthe Tablo deuwn up by биз, 
amd adopted in England under Archbishop Parker, long 
eor aithor biology, or anthropology, or ноа 
Siti of the Bible had anything to ey onthe matter 
"ihe Church of ihe twentieth, contury should tako 
sets clo eli of thane dan py die 
1 fons ef e Raport deal répettivel with 
hom, and in appendices aro papers by Professor J, B, S- 
Haldane on tho biologion] comaiderationn Бу Dr. 
Anthony Filing on ihs more important diseases in 
‘which Bereditary factors have ben shown toe presen, 
aL rear Malina Балары Аалу оГ 
{the Rationale of the Prohibited Degree in Marloge” 
Canon Danby follows, on tho Soriptural Background,” 
Sow law adage, other eariy Semi T 
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Other emaye doai with Prohibited Dogroos in (he Wogtarn 
ain i Buen Church ed d ho prosent Tegai 
шов. “One may hope that the paper of Dr. Erat 
она оң Орук туна. and Dios" to which 
s ade (p. 141) may bo &cceasibla elevar 
B of dose date а own studio, ie 
сонно Фра thet tho valuo ofthe prohibitions * 
ginst mariage of near ватай, "араја undis 
{erated ‘hey preserve the decenay, the unity, and tho 
“Raley of Ui taniy,” (P. 31) and thoro considera- 
tons aro Žandamentei, Ameng tho Lavitoal prohibitione 
M samo "acknowledged in he general consolenoo of 
M anida," other ^ tamtony and local (p.37): Now 
‘Tenbament’pansnges aro not alk conclusivo (p. 24]; tho 


“9 think, ever will effectually govern them "; 












































hurch, " raised 4 groat auperstructuro, some of which 
it "" (р. 28) "п асоогаапое 

"" some " adopted, from the 

Roman civil law, and ali relativo to tho Charch's own 

=" Gospol of tho Family '.” Thes ideas found expression 





in legislative acta; at the Counoil in Romo (721 A.D.) 
for example, Gregory IL extended the prohibition of 
marriage to tho whole extent of tho family ax defined 
in Roman Law, and equated affinity with consanguinity 
im thís regard and this had effect till 1018 ;D. In the 
Enst, prohibitione wero extended more slowly, but 
logié overrached ael" in the East, we logisiation 
"one in tho West. common sense of 
Innocent IV reduced tho impediments, on both sides, 
from the seventh to tho fourth degree, and cui down. 
tho impedimente of affinity " (р, 38). In tho ffteonth. 
contiry dispenantions expressed, @ changy of opinion 
"about Soriptural prohibitions and Luther and Calvin 
diffored in their inverpretation of Lavitious; Hanry VILI 
followed. Luther, but Archbishop Parker was guitled by 
Gulvin, Tho Council of Tront hardly went beyond dotailed 
Mmendment, In thelast hundred years the tendency has 
"been to diminish impediments, in West and East alike. 
Analysing the. reasons for tho legislation of ths 
Chüreh, recent revisions of opinion, law and practice, 
and módem secular ion, the Commission dis: 
cussos in turn tho Levitical and Christian legislation, 
Clnuifies tho traditional impediments, and types of 
dispensation, and examines occasions of clash between 
Church law” and Stato Jaw, especially in Missionary 
Churches ‘within heathen States, and in the Chure! 
‘within States which oppose Christianity or are irrocon- 
Giliablo with it Recommendations, and, a revisod 
Constitutional Table follow : and the Appendices already 
noted are sa} "by an exhaustive index. 
mart from ita intrinsic interest, to ‘citizens, 
whether Christian by profession or not, this Commis. 
it Report sboukd bo staded carefully by students of 
Anthropology, as a modol of scientific treatment of 
‘a problom in & " higher "civilization. J. L. M. 
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The. begr, Fell ba the, United dest. Dy A. 

Neary ray fe чыды ише By 
222 E pe 
gem of ‘research on which. Profesor Frazier “has 


for some years. It treats of tho back. 
od end pent 
fr the United States, whi a mai 
it off from the family structures typical af tho majority 
‘group, and thas mako it an important subject for research, 


"The book, in ite organisation, follows the hi 
development of the American Nego family. Га ice 


control, and tha fortuitous nature of the marriage 
relationship, when a man or wife could be sold away 
from a spouse ab tho whim of a master, The importance 
of the mother in this situation is analyzed, and leads to 





sconomio mainstay. 
nono recent disorganization of Negro 
upon ‘the migration of the past two 
ularly to urban communities both North 
‘Pho ro-acoommodation of these foll to 
environmont ia illuminat 





"The most serious criticiam to be levelled aga пае 
it concerns the reluctance of the author to admit of any. 
Historia relationship ‘between family organization of 
‘Nogroos in the Unite States and the ‘back 
ground from which their ancestors woro derived. w ero 
{his uastanco based on an adequate aoganintanoo wite 

tarature of West Africa, one might. лолу, 
о the, author's conclusions. It ia 
however, 


р 


or the Sexual and Economic Foundations 
SU New Bode уз irm el 
банын by Aldous Trace Ы 
У.У. ае. “London (Allen and Unc) 1040, 


416 pp, "Price 21s. 
Quiere, 1996, will now what to 





Маза of Sen Cu, 
expect im thls Dock ы 
Elis of tho tor i 1090 which Ras rade i neca 
to piaco hat bo had written, wit, te belp of 
uel ligat on iha ирон. Tue vy til ous rovilomal 
muck ght on the whole. Fae very titia was 

‘On comploung Ser and Cuire the author bed to 
sonder what the socal, polisial and ecocome structure, 
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(December, 1940. 

of such a society ashe contemplated, would be. "To this 
or society he gave provi- 
sionally the name " Hopousia '—"' existence somewhere,” 





Se и, rn ais neis 
eb Ib рена нө т 
her Fare nae a 
ET s sang 
= ard ee gt ime fa 
ا‎ 
pe, pom eb Wi rset 
R ia act ape бы ul 
HIA eI 
gu cl Prec i dinan” D ma i 
Pure ts sei em ma 
Hp mm 
pore emu ddr s pes 
gessi renes Dingen eder 














in general, 
tho relations between tho individual, tho group 

?' &nd tho society " (pp. 8-0). 
How these relations are conceived, the bool itself 


shown, at isast in outline. “Au erating sooo are 
Быз ав Розе Болото Pollen’ which in Hopovaan 
‘ciety are eliminated, tho conclusione аго шпроты 
nai bor none tha je provocative Mach of toa dio. 
Solon inevitably tame oh tha ue f material esourt, 
Sad challenges snventional economie. How Hopouie 
E la not ao cloar. ‘Taough "the Human 
Pülniem fasf coats the cultural process it needs 

tote explanad why, historically, human organisma havo ; 

treated "cultoralProcemen whieh are 20 far fron 
(p. Sas); and 1 «There i no anarchy in the 

al), why all our teat : 
a within human control.” But how 
“Al other орооны авй Лори, do 

and Utopian, de minimis aural 

leri there are notas, for instance, ot омоти оваке, 

Bote, and. tonchar; al suggistive, and bnaid on thi 


та Y iy made а товат j 
and for no other reason at all” ; 
Tnovtably anchopologelilustrations se wught, and 

found, for’ various Hopgaalan views, aid, pints, 


‘umally with discretion.” Dat it ia not for its anthropo: 
logical details that this booke is noted hore. J. LB: 
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optimism; but in essentials tho outlook is thet of “ sober 

vestigation. of fe’ omuses of the disease,” of which 
ins oir and. planless regulation, în tho last con- 
5 ir be tiger а тозе ару whe 
WiN bo socially and historically relevant ” (p. 15). For 
rational en! irational elementa are in conflict; if plan: 
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remedy for current ille there is a further 
question: ^ Who plans tho planmor? " (p. 78); for th 

ler i nothing ss than Chat of transforming man 
fo anticipate tho book's argument further is no duty of 
a reviewer. It must be rend, and should be read, by 
Students oË anthropology, no Ions than by thoughtfal 
citizens. 3. M. 


ning be one 





2 PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Contributions to the Anthropology of Iran. By 
leid. Museum. of 


"es id, ago: IO, 
оор И Онан Sem Vals 20, 
Mero, AUI aU et Juris and mop 
Yat 21 Ses per a ura ani а Ду 
ic p iy, Indexes and 144 Plates; Supple- 
ЛЫШЫ ы ir vol ie a opar of retk dono 
d abc coge pee 
Had in continuation of his longer work im Trad, of 
ЖШ heer re to be bbl thi jor Ho 
яшын} э) дї шешу бшу tl nt a groupe 
Trl P uni," y vigore ӨГ Үш chat 
Pernt rti soni ЗГ танын i vage 
See паг етер ployed aa Toa a 
m ЕШ ауу aa potum ad 
Begiad 18 workmen ‘excavating t Rayy, and 7 
eia Ae Mol Mg Mass ا‎ 
e tea el M sona d. photgrap 
(full. profile) of 190. Эре 
EE onh in Gf general tnlret fo he 
КЫРЫ к» тиш ы Sole to the pope of the 
“country in which a livo: as against ordinary Iranis 
sane ia maaa pp Toms ими, Мод Dind, ad 
A etnia ETE seit of du Cetus 
дато а rie hara aaner and muah brosdar 
О АТА ori md das. 

Tia LAE vage e te ngu add 
eins prin, yt Sie ddr fend 
dre amine Jelir aee lature of Alpe ot 
Mn eerte m ord” withthe epee 
dd tdeo desque ie low wini a skot? trun, 

helene vig жуп бм, 
vef end monotplali face somo 

"osos, straight. to aquilno, omo broadi 
pate; stature, modium; a conrso Mediterranoan typo 
CoP Sets ne Madeeneneas 

а АА удар and mim op they old 
sot Mave’ bon pora, ыу wero quito ditin frm 
he plateau vil н Ыы Ба. QAM: 
nor uani lengthy Beads, ong dd narrow, 

orehaads, and narrow nosos, 
seid a a iy fom Dainghan and 







































Sul latter taller with medium heads, tho 
Dı jad hoads; noso, short in both groups. 
Porhaps there ‘admixture at Damghan. 


i 
Tein impossible to miatimarizo tho tables of meamuremonta. 
‘hich are presented in every kind of sorting to moot all 
‘conceivable requirements, 
"Hound this nucleus of hie own work in observing and 
jd and his assistants have grouped 
AN possiti infor Bearing on tho anthropology of 
Tri. Chapter II givos a short account of the land, flora, 
and fauna, with detailed appendices; Chapter LII. 
фр. 36-15%, sets out tho historical references to its 
Peoples from Herodotus to Herzfeld and is made much 
Hore useful by an index raisonné, pp. 001-061, collecting 
‘what each author says about each tribe, #0 
that ono can conveniently comparo their contradictions. 








» Tog ho supplementary maps of Iraq and Tran define their 


$ 0 have never been defined before. 
Geop V. pp. 207 to 50), fint gives tho ecanty 












information so fa 





qninel from exonvations, then sota 
iori the. asthor methode and gives tho facts 
Summarized above, Finally ho ‘compares tho Iranian 
Types he hes establübed with thos of surrounding 

Pand endeavours to sot tho Iranians in. tboir 
Piado among thora. And for those Iranians ho claims 
do onimporiant plaze. 

"lo points out that the centre of tho peripheral sitas 
‘whith early homo sapiens has boon found а actual 
Tran, ana prophesies chat io Irun ho wil be found and 
‘hatin it he wil prove to have originated, ` Further, ho 
рө ошм ron i o midio he bl of 

oditeranoan man extending from tho Atlantio Vo tho. 
Paoli und after аст for tho “Iranian Plateau 
Brachycophela® by: Proto-alpine, Armenotd, or Turio- 
slan admixtures, ho doslaros hig Iranian, Platona 
"Dotchoerphals to bo. now; fundamental division 
“af the Wilke zaoo ^ tà tak Jta placo Рене the longa 
‘Gecepted Nordloy Modiverranoaa, and Alpino raco 

"fe recien of this taco is staturo, modium 
body, ligne and sender; akin, Hgh to modium brown 
hoad haie, dark brown, wavy; beard, medium; body: 
ШШ mi he, ven io аш} тытуу) fran 

, lopligy “browsrdgen, strong; fase long and 
Moy Rel eura, болу ауа, Brown,” molar, 
prominent; nose, large, high, moderately broad, convex ; 
asal tip, depressed, thin to modium; alm strongly 
recurved; jaw, aquare; chin, promineat 

“Tn convex oso ia tho spacial points, ho question is 
whether this is aufüciently daatiative to mar out & 
Tundaenental division of tha white rao, or only à variety 
P io Dr. Vite Papers in. he Aii 

Dr. Pild's Papers енен, July 
1939, and in Asia, April, 1940. m 

‘Wo must have several more expeditions to measure 

lo in various parte of Tran ‘wih tho samo caro as 
Poi (ar Appandix B De. Мота malas valuablo 
suggestions for arvaa demanding anthropomotrio study) + 
fhaa wo mhall bo abio to defino tho Tranlan types, buen 
бө need do again the coloetion of informaiion aad 
gars te ута о айну ordered by hin. 

T Bave uot spaco to give thoi dio to tha ment oxcllont 

аир!» о араа бон (мар пай 
НАР Оно игені rios of human type 

ELLIS A. MINNS. 





























‘The naces'of Central Hurope, By O. M. Moro 

ени ої. Сапег тей Таз eh pp Prot 
228 eris epit d mal ell ea 

Te rona ern ofa ot t tuin 
ining of шоу зай! Ку ды he ety 
БҮ ы шылу Еш Кан чау 
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doubla nor TALIA aiul deponia to the Scone 
polod, nad mile Ey iE Qt fr deste aniio: 
rogaine bon ERI T3 
pologia aa a ecg and lg fron deliberate 
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ойы acre prepared iter Se 
таша ы бшш Moye tom ihe putt of 
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view of tho blologiat; for, in so far s ' race is biological 
koncept, its implications must primarily bo the concern- 
‘of tho biologist, 

Dr: Morante book supplies this naod at a very appro: 
prit moment. Ho summarizes all the evidence which 
ê available for tho physical anthropologist in tho aasees- 
mient of racial difforencos and racial simljarties oophalia 
fudices, stature, skin, hair and eyo colour, forrà of hair, 
^hioodcgroups, and so forth. ‘This evidence leads to the 
conclusion that distinctions between races in Central 
Europe mean no moro than very small differences boten. 
‘averages, that when. the language map іа acoopted a а 

the differences between populations are raised 
and that this oxaggeration is 
‘admirably adapted to servo certain political ends, 

Dr. Moran gives a clear exposition of a difficult 
smubjedt, and ‘his book is tho more valuablo since he cart 
‘speak with considerable authority, 

W. E. LE GROS CLARK: 








Know This of Race, By Orrio Doer, London 
ip drug Me 10 Pp. rir de V. 
991 1r ret quta Shi a siis io 
онцое онаша тае ира oC 
sate i aft, tans И бу Бу Жаз 
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dida meten i and du wed spl vi e 
Aue tot mandy fot alte Wows то вз 
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* CORRESPONDENCE, 


J rhe Mania, of ehe Санте: (07. ӧз и, 208) 

11998 Sac en leon point терм (o tio vta 

1 Brie to dar Sov vi bh Ээ. Эре. 

ў aes al cant n. fue Uti: їп Амы ы Ж 

Born and in Melati: (ond probly, SPEAR, 

avi ge mado todo diy ta y D io (rp ates 

fh gered representation of th am gae i hs 

Та То торан пада Ра зб эю. abit 

өт мш bo e one doubt Chat бише vas tha 

covery i тавр юатма) муо иок, Of tho 

fan ong nae, шим da omit 

понад ог ар ва зает парво зоо 7: 
f бм e Valve юу О оу, 

болтту 3. 3. BUTTON. 


Zacharie te Rousie: Correction. (Cf Min, 1940, 101) 
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A Bronze Вај бо Онна Рейне igri: 
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240 орава Ме быгы 
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Apres (o iie to semble shan of tho bones fetu 
брот аб [go in tho Awin divin CE ha ойр, . A ombre Mun лөм OMA "tov 
Province, end pibiahod ins, 1040/1. qr ONES. Sus, : ] 





‘Paintba in Groat Britain by Bvim alvo оттау boiran, His Majesta Printors Eost HardingSt,, London, H 

















